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PREFACE. 


The publication of a 1 m ew Book on the English tongue may s^orn 
to some to need a few words of explanation. 

With a strong preference for books ready made to Ms hand, 
the author has not been able to find any work that met the 
necessities of students desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
history of our Language, the principles of its grammar, and the 
elements of composition. The information needed was either 
not to be found at all, or was scattered orer many volumes, and 
was mixed with much that was merely curious or speculative. 
Some boohs proved too median ical ; some too brief ; others too 
full and discursive. No one book, nor all combined, gave pre- 
cisely the help which the author found to be needed in training 
young men to speak and write the English tongue with accuracy, 
clearness, propriety, and force. 

The following points have been kept carefully in view : — 

The author has tried to aid the student to recognise words of 
Saxon and of classic origin, and to use both with propriety. 

He lias given enough of the grammar of the Anglo-Saxon to 
enable the student to trace to their origin our English inflexions, 
and to read intelligently our older Writers : whose works are 
rich bofclx in words and in thought. 

He has applied the science of Etymology to the practical pur- 
pose of distinguishing the meaning of words and parts of words, 
so that the student may write with precision. 
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He has combined with grammar and grammatical analysis* an 
opposition of the logical analysis of sentences, a process that con- 
nects the laws of thought with the study of the forms.of words. 

In Syntax and in Hints on Composition, the examples are 
taken for the most part from classic writers, and are such as 
generally convey an important or a memorable sentiment. 
This plan has the double advantage of suggesting great truths 
and of introducing to the student some of the 4 familiar quota- 
tions ’ of our current literature. 

The whole has been written under the conviction that the 
careful study of English may be made as good a menial discipline 
as the study of the classic languages : while for -the mass it 
opens richer treasures, and is more readily turned to practical 
account. 

The writer’s obligations to other authors it is not easy to 
enumerate. But for the labours of Latham, Trench* Key* Marsh* 
Dasent* Oraik* Rogers* Adams* and Morell* i->arts of the bonk 
would never have been written ; while for occasional examples 
and suggestions he is indebted to the works of Armstrong, 
Breen* Brewer* Goold Brown* Cornwell, D’Orsey, Farrar* Fowler, 
Graham, Guest* Hallam* Harrison* Bir E. Head* Mipposley* 
Irving* Keane* Bir G. 0. Lewis* Mason* Masson* Reid* etc. 

This Treatise presupposes a knowledge of some good elementary 
Grammar* and may be studied in the order in which the chapters 
stand. If any reader wish to begin with the Grammar of our lan- 
guage* chapters L* v.-viii. , may be taken first ; and later* chapters 
ii.* iii.* iv. and ix. To study the whole in the order of the Parts 
of Speech* it is only necessary to consult the Index* and road 
together the paragraphs on the article* adjectives* etc. A con- 
tinual reference to the Questions and Exercises will be found 
a great help. 
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‘A knowledge of English, Grammar is essential to a good edneation.’ — 
Whmell. 

‘ft would Inculcate the importance of a careful study of genuine English, and 
a conscientious scrupulosity in its accurate use, upon all who In any manner 
occupy the place of teachers or leaders, whose habits,- whose tastes, or whose 
vocations lead them to speak ofiener than to hear. '—Prof. Marsh. 

‘The English tongue possesses a veritable power of expression such as per- 
haps never stood at tho command of any other language of man.’— Grimm. 

‘When we reflect on the enormous breadth over which this noble language is 
cither already spoken, or is fast spreading, and the immense treasures of litera- 
ture which are consigned to it, it becomes us to guard it with jealous care as a 
sacred deposit—: not our least important trust in the heritage of humanity.*— 
Henry Moyers, 

4 Anglo-Saxon and Gothic ought long ago to have made part of the education 
of our youth.' Jforne Toolce. 

‘ Every country of the globe seems to have brought ^omo of its verbal manu- 
, lectures to the intellectual market of England.. ..Yet whatever there is left of 
grammar in English bears unmistakeublc traces of Teutonic workmanship. 
Max Mailer, 

‘Some seek so far outlandish English, that they forget altogether their 
mother , ’s language.. ..I know them that think rhetoric stand wholly upon 
dark words, and he that can catch an ialcharn term by the tail, him they couid 
to bo a fine Englishman and a good rhetorician.’— IHlmn, a.d. ISSO. 

‘The pupil should be habituated to analyze the phrases and periods he reads, 
to change the order and express the same Idea in different words, to put, for 
example, poetry into prose, etc. Thus these exercises teach him to think and 
to speak. '—Cousin's * Keporfc on Primary Instruction.’ 

‘ The first point ’ — in forming an orator— 4 Is to acquire a habit of easy speak- 
ing. The next, —to convert this style of easy speaking into chaste eloquence. ’■» 
Lord Brougham. 

‘2so word will fall from me in disparagement of classical literature ; I know 
its value full well; but it seems strange iu a country where ro many ?u admits 
arc familiar with every dialect of Greek, and every variety of clttsdcui styles 
there should be so few who have really made themselves acquainted wiih tho 
origin, the history, and the gradual ueudopmeub into iis present form of that 
mother tongue which is already spoken over half the world, ami which embodies 
many of the noblest thoughts that have ever issued from the brant of man. To 
use words with precision and wiih accuracy, wo ought to know their history aw 
well as tlieir present meaning. And depend upon it, it is the plain Saxon 
phrase far more than any term borrowed from Greek or Human literature 
that whether in speech or in writing goes straightest and strongest to men’rt 
heads and hearts.’-^ Lord Stanley. 

' Men wonder, and not unnaturally, that in the middle of the 30th century it 
should still bo necessary tujplead for tho culture of the English tongue »s one of 
the recognised studies of our English universities. '—to'Orm!/. 

‘At the root of all “ this inefficiency ** usually lies a complete ignorance of 
English composition.’— Gurney. 
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CHAPTER I, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

<( The first and highest philosophy is Iliac which dc-IIv or 3 tlic most 
accurate and comjjreliensivo definition of things,” — P dtf^ndqbf. 

1. Language is the expression of thought by any series of 
sounds or letters formed into words. 

2. The rules and principles by which Language is guided form 
Grammar the science of Grammar. As an art, Grammar is con- 
defined. cerned with the right use and application of such rules, 
either in speech or in writing. 

Language is composed, for the most part, of letters, syllables, 
words, and sentences. 

3. The knowledge of letters, their proper sound, and the way in 
How which they are formed into words, is the business of 
divided. the first part of Grammar : Orthography, the science 
of correct writing ; and Orthoepy, the science of correct pro- 
nunciation. 

4. The knowledge of the different kinds of words, their in- 
flexions, their origin and affinity, is the business of Etymology, 
the science that treats of the true matter and form of words. 

5. # The knowledge of the way in winch words are combined (as 
to agreement, government, and relations/so as to express thought 
in sentences grammatically accurate, is the business of Syntax. 

6. The knowledge of the rules that regulate the voice in 
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acc§nbs, and in the combination of syllables similarly ujflWU d a 
(called Metre), is the business of Pbosody. 

7. Punctuation may be placed in this last division ; but it 
belongs also to Orthography, and in some degree to Syntax. It 
is the art of dividing written composition into sentences or parts 
of sentences, so as to show more clearly the relation and meaning 
of the words. 

8. Composition is the art of expressing our thoughts in Lan- 

Cornpo- guage. It implies and requires grammatical accuracy, 
sition. but goes far beyond it. Of various forms of sentences, 

all equally grammatical, it decides on the most appropriate ; ami 
discusses the elements of Style, as adapted to persuade, to con- 
vince, to instruct, or to please. 

9. The Litebatube of a country is the entire collection of its 
authorship. It includes all written compositions from Ballads to 
Treatises on Philosophy and Religion. 

Such are the topics to be discussed in the following pages ; 
English Gbammab and Composition ; and so much of the 
Litebatube of our Language as is necessary to give the student 
an exact mastery of English, and an introduction to those authors 
who have excelled in writing it with purity, beauty, and force. 

** Similarly affected,’ cither as to initial letters, as in tho ulliler.'iticc 
quantity, as in classic metres; as to metre of thrAutflo-Saxo^PiVi'sX'low* 
accent, as in English metre ; or as to man, Ac. JScu the Uhup. ou Prosody. 
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GYIA77AF. Li* 

SLOT EuEriEKTS OP TITE ESC-TSITT TO! TO-h 

Contents: — ( 10) The Buglldixa coa;^o. 1'3 L„:g«nigv ; lid Elements 
elileJy Anglo-Saxon. 

(11, 12, 13) Numerical pTOportioxi— in dk;lio:u:rlcc n:nl i:: id;u:d:;:‘d 
writers : comparison of recLLlis, (li-le) On vbai, ike A non ouchy ol 

,’io depend, -s. 

(17) 1* &f?'on Vriordiu (18, 39) Xlulos iov i;? certain] ,g vri ; z arch, 
bused — on the forms of wm\U as a, . , . j— on the i blogs tliey 
describe as a, * , * g. (20) Importance of a slylo, both Saxon 
and classic. 

(21) 2, JForth nf lath* origin : direct n.-d indirect*. (22) a. Cl u: sifted 
hirioricollij : four periods. (20) I). fy/.W.'iV. 71 op" A ? h Thesaurus* 
(24, 25) ItcLnion uS Frr uch lo Lain:, The French c 4 norikem, 
central, and soi liliem Franco: iho : bu.i uneso. (2G) Hutv Lai in 
■words, through tlie French, m; y bo known. ilnlos and examples, 
(27) c. Cjassiliod etijhiolog hv'/y, According to their roars : ac- 
cording to forms, 0 afa:7 1. ii. ill, 

(23) 3* 7> r ords of Jut tie origin, Three classes’, n, h, e. Examples. 

(29) 4, Words of Nor.se or Jjtomb or i)/i ■« Hcm-mdc-*. 

(30) 5. Words of Greek origin* Two d r> .sees, h. 

(31-33) G. IlisctUancous AVr ‘mentis. From dijA-nmt tongues: From 
names of dliYemil prisons and coin it vies. 

(34-38) Important principles, ill ti id rated in the various forms and 
elements of our tongue, with examples. 

1, Double forms, bespeaking a double oi: pin, direct and indirect: 

2# Double forms, originating in accidental variations : 

3, Forms simulating an English origin : 

4, Forms founded on erroueous spelling : 

5, Forms essentially hybrid, Itule of na curalkation, 

(30-41) Etymology, as a help to accuracy in the use of words, 
illustrated in nouns, verbs, and adjectives ; though likely to mirieud. 

(42> Words of the same meaning, but from different l’oots, how used 
m English. 

(43) Fallacies originating in the use of words with the same sense but 
taken from different sources, 

Notes and Ili/l srn atioxs : — ( 4d) Saxon roots and derivatives; (45) 
Latin roots and derivatives ; (4G) Greek r<*>ts and derivatives. 
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ENGLISH WORDS CHIEFLY SAXON. 


The Elements of the English Ti>T,«.ir.. 

“The Italian is pleasant, but without sinews, like stiil fleeting water. 
The French delicate, but never nice, as a woman scarce daring* to open her 
lips for fear of marring her countenance. The Spanish niajostieal, but 
fulsome, and running too much on tho o , The Butch manlike, but 
withal very harsh, as one ready, at every word, to pick a quarrel. Now 
we, in borrowing from them, give tho strength ol consonants to tho 
Italian, the full sound of words to the French, the valid y of terminations 
to the Spanish, and the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch : and so, 
like bees, gather the honey from their good properties, and leave the dregs 
to themselves ; and thus, when substantialness comb moth \vi th dclightful- 
ness, and fulnesse with nicenesso, seemlinosse With portlinesse, and tsurren i'- 
nesse with stavednesse, how can the language that consistcth of all (hose 
sound other than full of sweetness.’ 9 — Camden, 


10. The English though a Composite Language is derived 
English Plainly from the Anglo-Saxon. The classic languages, 
chiefly Creek and Latin, and thoir modern rei>rosenfcafci vos, tho 
Saxon. French, Italian, and Spanish, have contributed largely, 
but Anglo-Saxon is the chief source. To it may be traced both 
the Matter of our tongue, the words that compose it, and many 
of the forms which these words assume. These last will be 
noticed as we proceed: the examination of the matter of our 
language, its words, as derived from the Anglo-Saxon, u «»*::• 
present business. 

31. Modern English dictionaries contain about #8.000 words , 
Numerical exclusive of Preterites and Participles ; of this number 
gRKSr 23,000 have been found on examination to be from the 
woi*ds*in ® axon » *•*•» a ^ out 25-40ths (or 5-8 ths) of the whole. 
Diction? this fraction represents with approximate aeournr, 

aries. ^ the proportion of Saxon words in common use. 

With ‘approximate accuracy 7 only, however. In common 
use, Articles, Pronouns, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Auxil iary 


The entire number of our worth?. 
Including those used in Science ansi 
Art, cannot be less than so, 000. But 
the reckoning above given is, as ap- 
plied to common style, practically 
accurate. In Shalstspeare we r have 


about 10,00-> cliflVrcMti words, and i<] 
the poetry of MiHon, about s,*m;o.- . 
JIarsh's Lectures, p. j S3. At ax M ii 1 lor 
reckons that Uiclianlson and Webster 
give 43 s fK>B words. 
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Verbs recur more frequently than other words ; ancl as these are 
generally of Saxon origin, the actual proportion of Saxon words 
in speech or writing exceeds the proportion as fixed by ^ the 
dictionary. The 'excess differs in diilcrcnt writers, 

12. Sharon Turner Las givui, in his ‘History of the Anglo- 
Tn standard Saxons/ a number of passages from classic authors, 
•mthors. and has marked by Roman type the words that are not 
• »f Saxon origin. The results are inslmetive : — 

In five verses of Genesis (xliii. 25-20), out of 1*30 words, 
5 only are 2 kA Anglo-Samion. 


Tn five versos of John (xi. 32-3G), out of 72 
not. Anglo-Saxon. Or, combining tiicse passag 
Bmpturu, containing 1*52 words, ol-4Cths are 


vovds, 2 

i3, m 10 




only are 
verses of 


Anglo* 


Isl 11 JLks of MiUov 
not Angle-. inixoii. 


{ihiv. j. . lv. d, ouin'f i '■ viAn 15 arc 


In 10 linos of Sliakspoeve ( ; To lie or not to bo’), out of 
yi words, 13 o.i'o not Anglo-Saxon : /. about 33 -do tbs of the 
words in IvAh'oa and Shakspeare are Anglo-Saxon. 


In 8 lines of Johnson, out of 87 words, 21 arc not Anglo- 
Saxon : or 30-40 Iks of Johnson's words arc Anglo-Saxon. 


In 12 lines of Pope, out of 84 words, 26 are not Anglo-Saxon. 

In 11 linos of Robertson, out of 124 words, 34 are not Anglo- 
Saxon. 

In 8 lines of Gibbon, out of 80 words, 31 are not Anglo-Saxon : 
or, in these last three 20-40tlis, 27-40 Lbs, and 24-40ths represent 
the proportion of Anglo-Saxon words. 

To sum. up those results — 


Jn 158 octavo linos, taken from different authors, and contain- 
Cviniwrison * u o 1492 words, there are only 250 words that are not 
ot reunite. Saxon. This reckoning gives P2-iUfchs as the propor- 
tion of Saxon words in common use. Twenty-five out of every 
fertf is the proportion as fixed by tlu* dictionary ; thirty-two 
out of every forty is tlxe proportion as fixed by classic authors. 


13. The same process has been applied to larger portions by 
Professor Marsh, of America, with the following results ; — 
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Saxon words in 
every forty. 

In Robert of Gloucester, there are in pp. 354-364 . 38 

In New Testament, thirteen chapters v 37 

In Chaucer, two Tales .f ... 37 

Sir T. More, seven folio pages 34 

Shakspeare, three Acts 36 

Milton’s L’ Allegro .36 

,, Paradise Lost 32 

Pope’s Essay on Man 33 

Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon 30 

Cobbetfc’s Essay on Indian Corn, Chapter XL . . 32 


Buskin’s Painters . . * 20 

,, Elements of Drawing ....... 33 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam . 36 


On this Table, it may be observed that ( poetry ’ ought to 
contain more Anglo-Saxon words in proportion than prose, for 
the subjects of which it treats are not much influenced by 
modern discovery, nor is the phraseology which describes it. lfc 
must also bo kept in mind that as our language increases in 
words of foreign origin every year, a style 33-40ths Saxon is much 
more Saxon now than it would have been a hundred years ago. 
Hence it is clear that the preference for Saxon words is growing 
amongst us. Hence also a good practical rule — The study of 
poetry is a great help to the formation of a Saxon style. 

14. The difference between the proportion of Anglo-Saxon 
words as fixed by the Dictionary and by actual usage, may bo 
explained by examining the passage which Turner quotes from 
Johnson. 

Out of the sixty-seven Saxon words used, forty-five are Pro- 
nouns, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Auxiliaries, and several 
of these recur again and again. Words of classic origin are 
in italic type. 

w Of genius, that paver that constitutes a poet; that quality 
without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that 
energy which collects , combines , amplifies , and animates; the 
superiority must, with® 1 some hesitation } bo allowed to Dry den. 
It is not to be inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope had 
only a little, because Dryden had more ; for every other writer 
since Milton xwyri give place to Pope, and even of Dryden it must 
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be said, that if he had brighter paragraphs, he has not better 

2WC711S. 99 

15. This quotation from Johnson also suggests an important 
A Saxon principle when we come to apply the rule of numerical 
pendson Proportion to determine whether a style is Latinized 
what? or Saxon. Most of the words that connect together 
our speech are necessarily Saxon; and these may be very 
numerous, without affecting the general character of our com- 
position. To make a Saxon style, therefore, we need to draw 
our Verbs and Nouns largely from that tongue. Take care of 
the Verbs and Nouns ; the particles will take care of themselves. 


16. Mark also, that the book which excels all others in 
spiritual and moral worth, the Bible, is the richest specimen we 
have of the beauty and force of the old Saxon speech. In much 
of Scripture, only one word in forty is not Saxon. 

IT. How to ascertain what words are of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
1 so as to write our language forcibly and simply, is 

Anglo- an important practical question. The following 

Saxon. ru ies require no knowledge of Anglo-Saxon ; and are 
based first on the forms of words, and secondly on the things to 
which the words are applied. 


18. t. Jh'l s lascd on the forms of zuords. 


a. Our Articles a’ and 'the ’), Adjective Pronouns ( f this/ 


Saxon 
words-— 
Kules £or 
ascertain- 


*that, 9 e few/ e many/ f some/ { none 3 ), and nearly all 
our Conjunctions and Prepositions, are from the 
Anglo-Saxon. 


art such— b. All Adjectives whose comparatives or super- 
the forms ^ives are formed irregularly, as ‘good,’ ‘bad,’ 
of the ‘ hotter,’ ‘ worse,’ ‘ little,’ ‘ less,’ etc. : Nearly all so- 
words. called irrogular, or rather defective Verbs, ‘am,’ 


‘go,’ ‘dare,’ ‘have,’ etc. : All our auxiliary Verbs, ‘do,’ ‘have,’ 
‘shall,’ ‘ will/ ‘ may,’ ‘can,’ ‘must,’ aro of Anglo-Saxon origin. 


c. •Nearly all words which in any of their forms undergo vowel 
changes aro from the Anglo-Saxon ; such as, 

Adjectives with two forms ; ‘ old,’ ‘ elder ’ : 

Adjectives forming Nouns by internal vowel changes: 
‘strong,’ ‘strength;’ ‘long,’ ‘length;’ ‘broad,’ ‘breadth’; 
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Verbs that have modified the vowel of the Noun with which 
they are connected : ‘bliss/ ‘bless;* ‘knot/ ‘net/ ‘knit ; 1 
‘ seat/ ‘ sit * : 

All Verbs with strong preterites, of which there are eight 
classes or more: ‘fall/ ‘fell ; 5 ‘hold/ ‘held;* ‘draw/ 
‘ drew ; 5 ‘ slay/ ‘ slew ; 5 ‘ fly/ ‘ fiew ; * ‘ give/ ‘ get/ 
‘ stand/ ‘ take/ etc. : 

All Verbs that undergo vowel changes (and sometimes 
consonant changes also) when they cease to be intran- 
sitive : as ‘ rise/ ‘ raise ; 9 ‘ lie/ ‘ lay ; 5 ‘ sit/ ‘ sot ; } ‘ fall/ 
‘ fell ; * ‘drink/ ‘drench ; 5 ‘hound/ ‘hunt ; 5 ‘wring/ 
‘ wrench 5 : 

All .Nouns forming their plurals by vowel changes : as 

. ‘foot/ ‘tooth/ ‘goose/ ‘mouse/ ‘man/ ‘woman/ (ori- 
ginally wif-man, plural ‘women/ in pronunciation 
‘ wiminen *) : 

Many words that modify the final consonant of the root to 
form Nouns ; ‘ stick/ ‘ stitch ; 5 ‘ dig/ ‘ ditch ; 5 ‘ smite/ 

‘ smith ’ ; 

d. Most words with distinctive Anglo-Saxon endings are from 
the Anglo-Saxon : such as, 

Nouns in ‘-hood/ ‘-head/ ‘-ship/ ‘-dom/ ‘-th/ ‘-t/ ‘-ness/ 
‘-rick/ ‘-wick 1 (except names of places) ; as ‘ manhood/ 
‘Godhead/ ‘friendship/ ‘earldom/ ‘freedom/ ‘wealth/ 
‘truth/ ‘drift/ ‘goodness/ ‘bishoprick* (partly from 
the CJreek, but the whole through the Anglo-Saxon), 

‘ bailiwick 5 : 

Most Nouns in ‘-ling/ ‘-kin/ ‘-ock/ ‘-io/ which are nearly 
all diminutives : as, ‘ darling/ ‘ gosling/ ‘ lambkin/ 
‘firkin/ ‘hillock/ ‘lassie/ ‘doggie/ etc. : 

All Nouns with plurals in en; as, ‘oxen/ ‘children/ 

‘ brethren 9 ; - 

Most Adjectives in ‘-ful/ ‘-ly/ (A. S. lie, like), ‘-ish/ ‘-en/ 
‘-em/ ‘-ward/ ‘-some J : as, ‘fearful/ ‘kingly/ ‘blackish/ 
‘childish/ ‘wooden/ ‘northern/ ‘backward/ ‘win- 
some *: * 

Most Verbs in en : as, ‘whiten/ ‘quicken/ ‘strengthen/ 

e. On the other hand, Nouns in ‘-siou/ ‘-tion/ ‘-ure/ ‘-ity/ 
‘-ice/ ‘-nee/ ‘-ncy/ ‘-tude/ ‘-our/ ‘-ation/ ‘-osity * : as, ‘ exten- 
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si on/ ‘ capture/ * dignity/ ‘ justice/ ‘ penitence/ ‘ expectancy/ 
‘ solitude/ ‘ labour 5 (from the Latin through the" French), 
‘ denomination/ ‘ verbosity/ are from the classical languages*: as 
are Notes in * -tor/ ‘-sor/ ‘-irix’;as, ‘ mediator/ ‘sponsor/ 
4 executrix ’ : 

Also Adjectives in ‘ -ant/ ‘ -ent/ ‘-ar/ ‘ -ary/ ‘ -tive/ ‘ -sire/ 
‘ -tory 5 or ‘ -scry/ ‘ -ic 5 and ‘ -ical 9 (from the Greek), ‘ -ose/ 
‘ -cean 5 (Greek), and ‘-ine 5 ; as Extravagant/ ‘ prominent/ ‘ re- 
gular/ ‘ primary/ ‘ retentive,’ ‘ comprehensive/ ‘ migratory/ 
‘illusory/ ‘cathartic/ ‘ arithmetical/ ‘verbose/ ‘epicurean/ 
‘ canine/ etc. : 

And most Verbs in ‘ izu ’ rnd ; fy : 5 as ‘ criticize/ ‘ agonize/ 
etc. : ‘ typify/ 4 terrify/ 

f. All words, moreover, in which are found j, ce, ce, ph, rh, 
oh hard, and the vowel y, in any syllable but the last, are of 
classic origin : as, ‘ejaculation/ ‘phenomenon/ ‘ceconomy/ 
1 philosophy/ ‘ rhetoric/ ‘ chyinishy/ ‘polygon.’ 

g. All words, on the other hand, that begin wiih ‘ wh/ ‘ Icn/ 
‘ ah/ and most words that begin with ‘ ea/ ‘ye/ ‘ gl/ ‘th ’ (all 
except a few from the Greek), are from the Anglo-Saxon, as 
a t o all words with the combination ‘ ough ’ or ‘ng/ in the 
root. 

h. Most compound or derivative words, the -elements of 
which exist and have a meaning in English, are from the 
Maxoti. 

i. Most of our words of one syllable are taken from the Anglo- 
Saxon. This rule is of very extensive application : Parts of 
the body — ‘ head/ ‘ skull/ ‘ ear/ ‘ tongue/ ‘ lip/ ‘ chin,’ ‘ lungs/ 
and so to our ‘toes’; the senses — ‘sight/ ‘touch/ ‘taste,’ 
‘ smell ’ ; infirmities — ‘lame/ ‘ blind/ ‘ deaf / ‘ dumb 9 ; animals — 
‘dog/ ‘cow/ ‘horse/ ‘bull’ ; elements — ‘ fire/ ‘ storm/ ‘wind/ 
‘thaw/ ‘frost/ ‘clouds’; products — ‘grass/ ‘corn/ ‘bread/ 
‘ fo%l/ ‘ fish’ ; fuel— as ‘coal/ ‘wood/ ‘jjeat/ ‘turf* : are all, with 
very many others, monosyllabic and Saxon. The works of Shak- 
ftpearo and Milton abound in examples ; and some of the most 
forcible modem poetry owes its power to its monosyllables. 

b 3 
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< For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as ho pass’d, 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And then* hearts but once heaved, and for ever grow dill. 

And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 

And thro’ them there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on tho turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-boating surf.’ 

Hero every word, with, only two exceptions, is Anglo-Saxon. 

j. Many of tho provincialisms and Scotticisms which arc found 
in different counties and in tho North of England are old Saxon 
terms : whether or not they may be used in grave speech must 
depend on circumstances ; but when they are understood, and 
are not inappropriate, they are among the most expressive words 
wo can employ. 

10. ii, Pules based on the things to which words are applied* 

a. From the Anglo-Saxon we get most of the names of our 
Kules earliest and dearest connexions, and of the words 
based upon that express the strongest natural feelings of our 
to which hearts: 'father/ ‘mother,’ 'husband/ ' wife/ ' son/ 
words are ' daughter/ ' brother/ 'sister/ 'home/ 'kindred/ 
app . e friends/ are all Anglo-Saxon ; as are 'hearth/ 'roof/ 
'fireside*; 'tears/ 'smiles/ 'blushes/ 'laughing/ '^weeping/ 
'sighing/ and 'groaning.* 

b. From the Anglo-Saxon we get the names of most objects 
of sense ; those that occur most frequently in discourse, and 
which recall individual and therefore most vivid conceptions. 
Such are the names of objects — 'sun/ 'moon/ 'stars/ tiro/ 
' earth,* ' water 5 (not air) : divisions of time—' day/ ' night,’ 
'morning/ 'evening/ 'twilight/ 'noon/ 'midnight/ 'sunset/ 
'sunrise / 'light/ 'heat/ 'cold/ 'frost/ 'snow/ 'hail/ 'rain/ 

' sleet/ ' thunder/ ' lightning/ Such are the names of most ob- 
jects of scenery ; ' hill/ 'dale/ 'woods/ 'streams/ ' land/ 

4 ffifL* Shoh are the names of the common objects of tho animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, the postures and motions of animal 
life. Our 'horses/ ' dogs/ ' cows/ 'calves/ 'pigs/ are all Sa*on, 
and so the last three remain till they are dressed xzp as 
' beef/ ' veal/ and ' pork/ We ' sit ? and ' stand/ apd ' lie * 
and 'walk/ and 'run* and leap/ and 'stagger ’ and 'stride/ 
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and ‘ slide ’ and ‘ glide/ and ‘ yawn ’ and ‘ gape * and ‘ wink’ ; 
we ‘fly 9 and ‘ swim/ and ‘ creep ’ and ‘ crawl ’ ; we describe our 
‘ arms’ or ‘ legs’ or ‘ bands/ our ‘ eyes’ or ( mouth’ or ‘ears’ 
or ‘nofe/ and nearly every part of the body, from head to foot, 
in Anglo-Saxon/ 

c. It is almost another form of the same rule to say, that 
while our general terms are taken mostly from Latin, terms 
which describe particular objects, qualities, or modes of action, 
are taken from the Saxon. ‘ Motion ’ is Latin ; but ‘ creeping/ 
4 walking/ ‘riding/ and ‘ running/ are words of nobler origin. 
‘ Colour ’ is Latin ; but ‘ black ’ and 4 blue/ and ‘ red ’ and ‘ green,* 
‘yellow’ and ‘brown/ are Anglo-Saxon. ‘Sound ’ is Latin ; but 
‘humming/ ‘buzzing/ ‘speaking/ ‘hissing/ ‘singing/ ‘grunt- 
ing/ ‘ squeaking/ and ‘ whistling/ are all Anglo-Saxon. ‘ Crime 9 
is Latin ; but ‘ theft ’ and ‘robbery/ ‘ killing ’ and ‘ lying/ were 
all in fact and by name known to our fathers before there was any 
intercourse with Rome. ‘ Animal ’ is Latin ; ‘ man ’ and ‘ sheep ’ 
are Anglo-Saxon. ‘ Number ’ is French, and remotely Latin ; 
but all our cardinal numbers, ‘ one/ b ‘ two/ ‘ three/ etc., up to a 
million, are Anglo-Saxon ; as are all our ordinal numbers except 
‘ second/ and that is Latin. 

d. Nearly all the words winch have been earliest used by 
us, and which have therefore the strongest association with 
the pleasant memories of our youth, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
This rule follows from the preceding ; but it is important, both 
because it accounts in some measure for the power such words 
have over us, and because it suggests in an agreeable way how 
these words may be recalled. Use the words you first learnt, 
the words that fell from the lips most dear to you, the words 
that bring up the thought of childhood and home, and you will 
unconsciously speak in good Saxon. 

o. Most of the objects which occupy our practical reason, in 
common life, take their names from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the 
language of business, of the shop, of the market, of the street, of 
the farm. We ‘ sell * and ‘ buy ’ ; we find things ( cheap ’ or 

* The * Some regard ‘one * as classic; bat 

Octo- the same form exists in the Gothic 
tongueB. 


* Sir Benry 
English Language,’ 
bur, 1839. 


on 
Rev. 



1 % A STYLE, ANGLO-SAXON 1 AND CLASSIC* 

‘dear’ ; we ‘ plow 5 and ‘ sow 3 ; we grow f rich. 5 or ‘poor/ as our 
fathers did ; and they have left us words to describe the whole. 
This' is the ‘ market-English ’ of many of our popular writers, 
from Bunyan downwards. 

f. Nearly all words in our national proverbs, the utterances of 
‘the wisdom of the many set forth by the wit of one/ ‘the 
bob-nailed philosophy of the people/ are from the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

g. From the same source comes most of the language of invec- 
tive, humour, satire, and colloquial pleasantry. It is often 
pungent, sometimes offensive, nearly always forcible and impres- 
sive : as ‘gawky/ ‘grim/ ‘lazy/ ‘sly/ ‘shabby/ ‘trash/ 
‘ shams/ etc. 

All these rules are not immediately available for gra^e compo- 
sition, but most of them are ; and those that are not are still 
of value, because explaining tire secret of idiomatic and effective 
speech. 

20. Style, it is well known, is most vivid, impressive, and 
Apictur- picturesque, in proportion as it deals in particulars. 
2 wfcafas° The same excellence belongs, it will be seen, to a stylo 
to words, that is rich in Anglo-Saxon terms. But while Anglo- 
Saxon gives us words that are more specific and picturesque, 
words of classic origin have often the advantage of brevity, and, 
where the ideas are abstract, of clearness. For example, a book 
handling any subject is a ‘ tractate/ ‘ tract/ and ‘treatise 9 \ wliat 
belongs to a house is ‘ domestic * ; what hangs with the point 
directly downwards is ‘ perpendicular 5 ; what belongs to the 
groundwork of a thing is ‘ fundamental 9 ; the form of a thing in 
the mind is an ‘ idea 3 ; what is easy to be carried is ‘ portable ’ ; 
what is hard to be done is ‘ difficult. * 

The advantage of brevity in all these eases is with the classic 
word. Similarly, ‘essence/ ‘ impenetrability/ ‘immortality,' 
etc., are words briefer and clearer than any corresponding Anglo- 
Saxonfortns ; and as ‘abstracts' they call attention to the quali- 
ties they indicate as completely as do Anglo-Saxon specific namos 
to the individual things*they represent Hence the importance 
of a ibixed style : partly Anglo-Saxon, partly classical Wo 
piortlcul^dze and define things in Anglo-Saxon ; wo generalize 
and define abstractions in words of classic origin. 
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21, If the proportion of Anglo-Saxon words in modem English 
a. be reckoned at 25-40ths or 5-Sths of the whole, 

words \ 10-40 ths, or 2-Sths, may be regarded as of Latin 
Latinonjm, origia, either directly so, or indirectly, through the 
ber, how French. 

classified. These ten thousand words may be classified on 
different principles, historically, or logically, or etymologically ; 
i.e. in answer to the following questions : When were they intro- 
duced ? What objects or acts do they describe? From what 
roots do they come ; or what forms do they assume ? 

22. Historically, words in English, of Latin origin, are of four 
Historically, classes : — 

1, Those that belong to the period of Julius Ccesar and his 
successors, down to the close of the Roman rule in Britain. 
They are such as 4 Castrum/ ' Casfcra 9 (in Chester, Doncaster, 
Lancaster, Colchester, Chesterton, Exeter, Manchester, etc.) ; 
' Coin’ (in Lincoln), from Oolonia ; ' Pons 5 (as in Pontefract, 
Ponfceland, etc.); ' Portus 5 (as in Bridport) ; ' Street ’ (as in 
Watling Street, Stretton), from strata. Nearly all refer to mili- 
tary affairs or stations. 

2. Those that belong to the period of the Christian Saxons, 
being introduced chiefly by Augustine and liis successors. They 
are mainly ecclesiastical: as, 'ealic’ (chalice); 'candle;’ 'cloister’ 
(olaustrum) ; ' mass ’ (missa) ; ' minster ’ (monasterium), ' York 
minster/ 'Leominster/ etc.; 'monk 5 (monaclms) ; 'pall’ 
(pallium) ; ' provost ’ (prmpositus), etc. 

It is an interesting fact that the Anglo-Saxon terms for many 
of the doctrines and rites of Christianity are older than the cor- 
responding words of Latin origin : one proof, among others, of 
the existence and purity of an early British church. 

For ' baptize/ the Anglo-Saxon was ' fullian/ to perfect, to 

make full, to purify, 

„ 'synagogue/ ,, ,, ' gesamnung/ a con- 

gregation. 

,, s resurrection/ ,, ,, ' *erist/ uprising. 

„ 4 disciple/ „ „ ‘ looming cniht/ a 

learning knight. 
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For f parable/ the Anglo-Saxon was ‘ bispel 9 (beispiel, 

Ger.), an example. 

,, * repentance/ ,, „ * dcedbotnes/ an 

amends - deeCt - 
doing. 

3. Those that belong to the interval between the battle of 
Hastings (a.d. 1066) and the revival of letters. These originated 
chiefly with the monks, and were used at the universities, and 
in courts of law. 

4. Those that have been introduced since the revival of letters 
to the present time* These are of all kinds. Some retain their 
original form and inflexion in the plural ; an evidence that 
they are not yet naturalized. Most, however, have become 
thoroughly incorporated into our language, and number their 
offspring or connexions by thousands. 

Many of the later terms of Greek and Latin origin superseded 
old Saxon words : — 

‘Hydrophobia’ took the place of * waster fyrhtnys ’ (water 
fright ) ; 

< Dropsy * of weeter-ael 7 (water-ail) ; 

‘ Geometry 1 of c eorth-gemet ’ (earth-measuring) ; 

Arithmetician 9 of 6 gerim-craf tig 9 (crafty in numbers) ; 

c Agriculturist* of ‘eorthling’; ‘Parliament* of ‘Witan-gemot. 5 

In some of these cases the change is for the worse. 

23. If it were worth while to ■ arrange the words of Latin 
Logically ori § in wording as they name natural objects, military 

to and ecclesiastical affairs, abstract ideas, or general acts 
or states, as distinguished from particular acts or states, we 
should have a logical arrangement of them* This indeed is 
done, in a large measure, to our hand, in Dr. Roget’s ‘ The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases,* It is obvious, on tlio 
mere opening of that book, that most of our abstract terms are 
tak m m&& me Latin. 


24. It was said above that we receive Latin words * indi~ 
Words of redly through *the French / an expression that needs 
Latin origin *fco ho AX-nlai-PArL 
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Romaic is to ancient Greek, as modem German is to the old 
High German^ or as modern English is to the Anglo-Saxon. 

25. ‘With the armies of Italy, the ancient language overran 
the greater part of the Roman world. Everywhere it overlaid 
the original tongues, or quietly grafted itself upon them. In 
Spain, for example, it mixed and blended with Celtiberic dialects ; 
'/.e. dialects allied to the Keltic and to the modem Biscayan — 
Spanish and Portuguese were the results. In France it found 
dialects of a Keltic stock, and after a long history formed French. 
The process began in the days of the Republic, and was widely 
extended throughout all Gaul by the time of Julius Cfeesar. 

This French language assumed ultimately three, or even four, 
Fourfold forms : the French of Oenlral France ; the French of 
division, the Grisons in Switzerland, called the Roxuaneso ; the 
French of the south of France, a district early colonized by the 
Romans — this dialect is called the Provencal, or Langue cl’Oc, 
and is closely allied to the Spanish as spoken on the other side of 
ihe Pyrenees ; and the French of Normandy. Northern France 
was occupied in part by the friends of Clovis and Charlemagne, 
who were mostly Germans, and in part by the northmen who 
joined tlio standard o £ Hollo. These last were chiefly Scandina- 
vians, and the language which they helped to form and modify, 
though fundamentally French, i. c. Keltic-Latin — had both Ger- 
man and Scandinavian elements. It is known in history as the 
Langue d’Oyl, or Norman-French ; and is indeed the parent of 
modern French speech. 

The Frovengal dialect was the first modern language (except 
r- nt-i Anglo-Saxon) that could boast of a literature of its 
lQYciu ti . The Gospels were translated into it in the 

twelfth century ; and its poets, under the name of troubadours, 
•wore found in every court and camp of Europe. 

The Norman-French was the language of William the Con- 
Normau- queror and his knights. That conquest, and indepen- 
French. dent causes at work before and after it, gave Norman- 
French great influence in England ; while the songs of the 
troubadours, and the intercourse of our mobility with members 
of the house and court of Aquitaine, then ruling in the south 
of France, aidod the Provengal in superseding, or in enriching, 
at all events, the rough Anglo-Saxon speech. In fact, we owe 
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to the Anglo-Norman, or to the Latin through it, most 
of the terms that describe the military system of the middle 
ages, many of our law terms, and others belonging to poetry and 
art, as ‘ duke/ ‘ count/ ‘ chivalry/ ‘ homage/ Service/ ^villein/ 
etc. To other dialects of France — i* <?. to the Latin through them 
— we owe many other words, in all departments of thought, 

26. It is not always easy to tell when English words have come 
How words indirectly through the French : but nouns in ’-our, 
FreSmay ~ ier > -chre, and -eer ; adjectives in -gue (as ‘ ardour/ 
be known. ‘ cavalfcr/ ‘ sepulchre/ ‘ auctioneer 5 ; ‘ oblique/ 

‘ unique ’) ; and words beginning with counter-, pur-, and sur-, 
(‘counteract/ ‘purpose/ ‘ surprise/) belong to this class : and 
generally , if words of classic origin are greatly altered in the 
English spelling, it may be presumed that they have reached ns 
through the French : as ‘ people/ from populous, Fr. peuplo ; 
‘ fealty,’ from fi delitas, fealtd , ‘ blame/ from blasphonmre ; ‘pur- 
sue/ from persequor, Fr. poursuivro ; ‘royalty/ from regalifcus, 
Ft. royaute ; ‘ deign/ from dignor ; ‘ feat/ from facio ; ‘ ally/ 
from adligo ; ‘manure/ from manus and opus, Fr . main ceuvro, 
literally, cultivation by hand labour, etc.* 4 


The student may feel an interest 
in examining the following : — 

‘ Avalanche ' is ad vallem ; what 
rushes to the vale. 

* Address, 1 * dress, 1 is from dirigero, 

through the Italian drizzaro ; what 
makes straight. 

‘Balance 1 is bi-(two) lanx ; a scale. 
‘Cash/ ‘case, 1 is capsa, from capio ; 
j Fr. caisse (though some refer it to 
the Portuguese caxa). 
c Chamberlain 1 is from camera ; Fr. 
chambre. 

‘Costume, 1 ‘custom, 1 is from con- 
suetude; Fr. coutume. 

'Couch 1 isfromcollocare ; jPir.couchcr. 
‘Coverlet 1 is coopcrire lectus ? Fr. 
couvre lit (bed). 

* Curfew 1 is frotodooperlre and focus ; 

dens and leo, 

fht^gEthe Fr. 

* Delight 1 is from deliclas ; Fr. (141 ice. 
‘Damage 1 is from damnum; Fr. 

dommage. ^ 

‘Dopjon 1 is m dominium, <2om- 
1 'niton. 

is from gyrus, a circle; 
gyrare#jpy% virer ; to go round, 1 to 
ever.' 


‘Esquire, 1 ‘equerry, 1 from scutum, a 
shield ; hence scutage, scutcheon. 

‘Friar 1 is from frater; Fr irbre. 

‘Gin,’ Geneva is Juniper (the berry 
used to give it flavour); Fr. Go- 
nitivre. 

* Gaol,’ * jail, 1 is from cavea fa cage) ; 
gabia, gahiola, Mediaeval Latin ; 
Fr. r/edl(\ gaol. 

* Goal,’ from cuulis (a stem or pole put 
up at tlio end of the course) ; Fi\ 
uaule. 

‘Hunt cur ' is from altus, haut (»;o 
autre from alter). 

‘Impair 1 is from pejor, piro, worse ; 
Fr, empirer. 

1 Invoice,* envoy, voyage, are from 
via, 

‘ Lieutenant 1 is from locus and toueo ; 
Fr. lieu. 

‘Meagre 1 is from ‘maccr, 1 thin, 
maigre. 

‘Mushroom 1 is from muscus (moss), 
niousseron, or from mornwer. to 
puff. 

* Mortise 1 is from mordeo, to bite. 

‘Nuisance 1 is from noceo, to hurt. 

‘Ostriches from avis struthloj IY. 

autruche. 
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27. Etymologically , -words of Latin origin maybe placed tinder 
Etymologi- their respective roots ; or if imperfectly naturalized , 
coSing C to an & retaining therefore their own plural forms, they 
their rooft. may b* placed under the declensions to which they 
originally belong. This last classification would include Nouns 
only ; and only such Nouns as are not thoroughly incorporated. 

Words of Latin origin placed under their respective roots will 
be found in the notes at the end of this chapter. Words im- 
perfectly naturalized are such as the following : — 

Class x. Words which form their plurals by changing the last 
syllable. 

a. a into ce : as, f formul-a, ro ; lamin-a, to ; larv-a, ce ; 

nebul-a, to ; scoi*i-a, te. 

b. us into i : as, crjeul-us, i; convolvul-us, i; foe-us, i; 

*geni-us, i ; mag-us, i ; polyp-us, i : radi-us, i ; stimul-us, 
i ; etc. 

e. urn into a : as, animulcul-um, a ; ar can-urn, a ; dat-um, a ; 
desiderat-um, a ; empori-um, a ; errat-um, a ; medi-uin, a ; 
memorand-um, a ; monicnt-um, a ; *premi-um, a ; scholi- 
um, a ; specul-um, a ; strat-um, a ; etc. 

d. is into cs : as, amanuens-is, amanuenses ; analys-is, es ; 
ax-is, es ; bas-is, es ; cris-is, es ; ellips~b, es ; hypothes- 
is, es ; $>arenthes-is, es ; thes-is, es ; etc. 

Class n. Words which have the same form in the singular and 
the plural, as — 

Apparatus, impetus, congeries, series, species, superficies. 


* Preach ’ is from pranlicare, prucher. 

* (Quarantine ’ and ‘squadron* arc 

from quadraginta, and quatuor. 

* Raisin 1 is from raoemus, a grape. 
‘Poison,* ‘pottage,’ are from poto, to 

drink, and notio, Fr. poison. 

‘ Parapet • is ‘from para and pectus, a 
breast- work. 

J Route,’ ‘rote,* ‘routine,’ are from 
rota, a wheel. 

* Surplice * is from super and pellis, an 

over skin ; hence peltry, etc. 

* Savage ’ is from silva, sauvage. 
‘Soldier* is from solidus, a piece of 

coin given as pay ; Fr. soldat. 

1 Tissue’ is from teaco, to weave. 


1 Tinsel ’ is from scintilla, gtincelle, a 
spark. 

‘Toilette’ is from tela, a thread; 
hence toille, linen. 

‘Usher* is from Ostiarius (a door- 
keeper), ‘huissicr.* 

* Vegetable ’ is from vigeo, to grow. 
‘Venison * from venor, to hunt. 

* Volley ’ is from volo, to fly. 

These examples do not always give 
the intermediate stages of the process. 
Resides the interest connected with 
them, they illustrate very well the 
changes which the French is apt to 
make in the various words which it 
imports from foreign tongues. 
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Class in. Words forming tho plural by moans of an additional 
syllable, as — 

* Append-ixj ices ; cal~yx, ices j * irnl-ex, ices j rad-ix, ices ; 
vort-ex, ices ; etc. 

The words marked thus (*) have each a second or English 
plural : geniuses, premiums, indexes, appendixes ; and others 
are seeking a like privilege. Such double plurals are an evidence 
that the words are naturalized, though retaining proof of their 
alien origin : when naturalized, they are immediately entrusted 
(in most cases) with double duties : genii, are ' spirits ; 5 
* geniuses,’ are men of genius ; ‘ premiums ’ are paid on policies 
of ins urance ; praemia are rewards of diligence or skill. 

28. We have still to account for 5-40ths or l-8th of the words 
Other olo- of our language ; five thousand in all. These uro 
meats. most miscellaneous in origin, and of very difibront 
degrees of importance. 

Tire first place is due to the Keltic ; in its twofold division of 
3 . Ancient British, represented by modern Welsh, 
Celtio. Cornish, and Breton, and of Gaelic, represented by the 
clnsaes ol Irish and Seotch Gaelic, and by the Manx of tho 
Celtic words, jsle of Man. 

Tho Keltic elements of modem English may bo divided into 
three olasses : 


(a.) Those that were handed down from the original Kelts of 
Britain, and now form a part of our tongue. This class in- 
cludes — 

Names of places "beginning with Anna (tho mouth of a river 
or harbour), as 'Aber-brotliwick’ (Arbroath), ' Abor-wick ’ 
(Berwick), ‘ Aber-ystwith ; 1 with Caeb (a fort or town), 
as 'Caerleon,’ 'Carlisle,’ 'Caer-caradoch; ’ with Duir(a hill, 
or fort on a hill), ‘ Downs,’ ' Dunbarton,’ ' Hunting- 
don;’ with Lin (a deep pool), ‘ Linlithgow,’ ' Cora-h'nn,’ 
‘Lynn’ (first 'Bishop’s Lynn,’ and since Henry tho 
SWtth’s day ' King’s Lynn ’) ; with Leans' (a church), 
‘ jpZandaff,’ ‘ Launceston ’ (i.e. of Stephen) ; with Tee (a 
tpwn), ‘ Coventry ’ (town of the convent), ' Oswestry*’ (of 
St. Oswald), ' Daventry ’ (i.e., tho town near the tico 
Avans.' 
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There are also reckoned among original Keltic elements : 

A few names common in provincial dialects : as, Gwlanen 
(Here£%*dshire) Flannel ; 

And some Nouns common in the current language ; of which 
Mr. Garnett reckons between thirty and forty. Among these 
are the following ; — 


Basgawd 

basket. 

Grual 

gruel. 

Botwn 

button. 

Gwald 

welt. 

Olwt 

clout. 

Gwn 

gown. 

Grog 

crook. 

Masg 

mesh. 

Gy In, Cyl 

ldln or kill. 

Mop 

moj>. 

Barn 

darn. 

Bhail 

rail. 

Ffleam 

fleam. 

Ithasg 

rasher. 

Ffynnell 

funnel. 

Si zo 

glue. 

GoTyn 

iu iters, gyves. 

Tack 

tackle. 


In addition to these, some other words have been traced to 
the Keltic by later inquirers ; as * coat/ * cart/ ( pranks * (tricks), 
f happy ’ (hap, chance), pert 7 (spruce, insolent). ( Balderdash * 
(idle prating) and ‘ sham ’ (a deceit) are from the same source. a 

(b.) Those of late introduction ; true Keltic words, but not 
original constituents of our tongue : as — 

e Flannel/ 6 tartan/ i plaid/ i kilt/ clan/ ‘reel/ 

(c.) Those that have come to us from the Keltic, but through 
some othor tongue, Latin or Norman-French : as, i Druid/ 
‘ bard. 1 ’ 

On the whole, the influence of the Keltic on the English tongue 
has not been by any moans so great as might have been 
supposed. Its influence on our grammar is even less tfran on 
our vocabulary. 


tory) \ Bal (a village) ; Ben, or Pen 
(a mountain) ; Blair (a field, clear 
of wood) ; Bottom (Anglo-Saxon 
‘ botm ’), a valley or low ground, com- 
mon % Sussex, and in many proper 
names ; Bhae (a hilly, rough piece o£ 
land)*, Cairn (a heap of stones, a 
rocky hill) ; Comb, or Comp (the low 
part of a vftlloy), ‘Compton,’ ‘ Appel- 
durcomb 5 * Craig, Carrick, Crick 
(a craggy hill) * Cun (the back, or 


high part) ; Glen (a narrow valley) *, 
Kill (a cell, chapel, or burying- 
ground, as Cl-oseburn, cella osburni)-, 
Kin, or Ken, or Chin (a cape, or 
head— K ent) \ XNcn, or JEnnis (an 
island) ; "Inver (mouth of a river, 
land fit for tillage) ; Kos (a promon- 
tory of peninsula) j Strath (a broad 
valley). 

ft Hr. Davies, in * Transactions of 
Bhilol. Soe, for 1855/ 
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29* The Danish or Norse element of our language was infcro- 
4 . dueed in part by the frequent visits to the North 
dement coasts of Britain, especially of the Norsemen*, and in 
eernen. p ar ^ by the influence of Canute antfliis companions. 
Words of this class are not easily determined. 

The f olio-wing are mentioned by Mr. Garnet b : Philol. Trans, , 
vol. i. Mr. Coleridge has added others, as given below. 

‘By’ is the Norse for town ; as it is also Saxon. 

In ‘ Whitby ’ and ‘Derby’ it is Nurse, for both towns hud 
other Saxon names. 

Tlie termination ‘ son ’ appended lo names is Norse : ‘ Swain- 
son ’ (Sweyn-Sen), ‘ Ericson,’ ‘ Andersen/ ete. 

*TJlf/ or ‘ TJlph/ found in proper names, i,i Norse fur wolf. 

Proper names formed from names of animals arc common, it 
may be added, in many languages. ‘ Wolf/ ‘ Guelph ’ (the same 
word), ‘ Ethelwulf 5 (the noblo wolf), ‘Fifcz-urse’ (the Norman- 
French form), ‘ Orsini ’ (the Italian form), are examples akin to 
the ‘ Ulph ’ of the Norse. Similar forms are ‘ Bunjeet Singh ’ 
(Tiger), ‘Leonard/ ‘Bernard/ ‘Evorard’ (Great Boar), ‘Ormsby’ 
(Worm), ‘ Hippocrates/ ‘ Plnl-ip/ ‘ Horsa/ ‘ Horsman/ ‘ Uhova- 
lier/ ‘ Oapel/ ‘ Keppel ’ (Oaballus), etc. 

‘At ’ (i.e. to, as a sign of the Inf.) common in Westmoreland : 
and the following words found in Northern dialects. 

Din noise. Gar make. Ket anything nasty. 

Force waterfall. Gill ravine. Lile little. 

Mr. Coleridge adds, ‘bait/ ‘bray/ ‘dish/ ‘dock/ ‘doze/ 
‘dwell/ ‘flimsy/ ‘fling/ ‘gust/ ‘ransack/ ‘rap/ ‘whim.’ 

SO. Greek words are in number and importance greater than 
6 . either of the two last named elemonts. Thoy are 
mentVassifled eitlie:r completely incorporated with our languago, or, 
According' to like some Latin words, retain their own plurals : 
Us dec. an evidence of imperfect incorporation. 

Of these last, there are two classes. 

(ai) Words in ‘ on ’ making their plural in a : 

Aplieli-on, a ; Critori-on, a ; 

Automat-on, a ; Plisonomcn-on, a. 

O') Words in ‘a’ or ‘ s/ that form tlie plural in a or s, but 
re-inserting a syllable that has been struck out in the 
singular: 
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Dogma, dogmata (root form, dogmat) ; miasma-ta, lemma- 
ta, canthari-s, des ; chrysali-s, des ; tripo-s, des. 

31. From the Hebrew , we take ' enliod/ and ' cabala,’ and 
iriricella tf sei\aph-im, 5 and ' elierub-ini/ and 'amen/ To the 
lieousele- Arabic, we are indebted for ' admiral/ * alchemy/ 
meats. 'algebra/ 'almanack/ 'elixir/ 'talisman/ 'zero/ and 
'zenith/ besides the names of several animals and of articles of 
merchandize; ' giraffe/ 'gazelle;’ 'coffee ’and 'sugar/ 'lemon’ 
and ' jasmine/ ' sherbet ’ and 'syrup/ ' sofas ’ and ' matirasses/ 
' mummies/ and 'sultans/ and 'pashas/ and ' assassins/ * and 
'cadres.’ From the Pm fan, we have received 'caravans’ and 
'dervishes;’ 'scarlet’ and 'azure’ and 'lilac. 9 From the 
Turkish, 'scimitars’ and ' divans 1 and 'janissaries / 'dragoman’ 
and 'chouse ’ — the last, from the name of an officer of the Turkish 
Embassy, who cheated London merchants to a large amount, in 
the time of James I. From the Chinese , ' gongs/ * Nankin/ and 
' Bohea ’ and ' Hyson ’ and ' Congou.’ From the Malay , we get 
' bantam ’ and ' sago ’ and 'gamboge’ and 'shaddock/ From 
India, 'calico/ 'chintz/ and 'muslin/ 'toddy/ 'curry/ and 'lac/ 
From Polynesia , 'taboo’ and 'tattoo/ From the West Indies , 
' tobacco ’ and 'potatoes ’ and ' maize ’ and ' hurricanes/ From 
North America, ' squaw ’ and ' wigwam ’ and ' pemmican. ’ From 
South America , 'hammock’ and ' jerked beef.’ From Italy, 
come 'banditti’and 'charlatans’ and 'pantaloons’ and 'gazettes/ 
From the Spanish , como 'mosquitoes’ and 'negroes/ 'punctilios/ 
'alligators/ and 'galas/ From tho Portuguese, 'palaver/ 'coco,’ 
'fetish’ (witchcraft), 'caste’ and 'marmalade/ From the Dutch , 
'yachts’ and 'sloops’ and 'schooners/ 'Ammonia’ is Egyptian ; 

' cyder/ Syrian; ' mceauder/ Lydian ; 'paradise/ Persian. 

32. Other naturalized English words may bo traced to their 
origin thus: 'Tantalize ’is from Tantalus ancl Virgil ; 'herculean’ 
from Hercules ; ' philippics ’ from the Orations of Demosthenes 
against Philip of Macedon ; ' hermetic ’ from Hermes, the Egyp- 
tian Mercury ; ' lazaretto ’ from Lazarus, who ' sat at the rich 
man’s gate, full of sores ; ’ ' simony ’ isr from the Simon who 
thought that the ' Holy Ghost was to be bought with money / 

* Introduced at tho time of the cru- an intoxicating drink, made from 
eadess and taken from the name of hemp (‘shash’}. 
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WORDS WITH DOUBLE FORMS. 


* dunce ’ wo owe to Duns Scofcus ; ‘ pasquinado ’ to a Roman 
cobbler ; ‘ negus ’ to a colonel of that name in Quucn_ Anne’s 
time, skilled in mixing ‘ strong drink ; ’ ‘orrei'y’ wo owe to tho 
name of the patron, an earl of Orrery and Cork ; * spencers/ 
and ‘broughams,’ and ‘ dahlias/ and ‘ tontines,’ and ‘ martinets,’ 
and ‘mackintoshes/ and ‘ d’oyleys/ and ‘ daguerreotypes/ and 
‘ talbotypes/ and ‘ silhouettes/ all tell their own history, and 
bear the name of their inventors ; ‘ stentorian,’ and ‘hectoring,’ 
and ‘ quixotic,’ are equally clear ; ‘ rliodomontade ’ we owe to a 
blusterer in Boiardo ; while ‘ reynard ’ (literally ‘ right royal ’), 
and ‘ chanticleer,’ and ‘ bruin/ have become common namos for 
the ‘ fox,’ the * cock/ and the ‘ boar,’ ever since the publication 
of the ‘ Reinecke Fuchs/ long one of the most popular tales of 
Central Europe. 

S3. Names of places have, in the same way, originated many 
common names : as, ‘ arras/ * bayonet,’ ‘ bezant/ ‘ cliorry ’ 
(Cerasns in Pontus), ‘ currants ’ (Corinth), ‘ copper ’ (Cyprus), 
‘cambric’ (Camhray), ‘cordwain’ (Cordova), ‘damask’ and 
‘ damson ’ (Damascus), ‘ dimity ’ (Damiotta), ‘ dolf ’ (DoKt), 
‘ermine’ (Armenian rat), ‘guinea’ (of Quinea gold), ‘jalap’ 
(Jalapa), ‘magnet’ (Magnesia), ‘muslin’ (Mussoul, in Asia 
Minor), ‘peach’ (Persia), ‘parchment’ (Porgamus), ‘spaniel’ 
(Spain), ‘ worsted ’ (Worstead). 

34. In tracing the words of our language, there are some facts 
Impor tan t of special interest and importance, 
rfnrtheele- be found, for example, that many words, 

montsof our radically the same, have double forms, tho one from 
language, the original sourco, the other from the language 
through which the word has come to us : e.g. ‘popular/ ‘people ; ’ 

‘ inimical/ ‘ enemy / ‘secure/ ‘sure s’ ‘ fidelity/ ‘ fealty ; ’ * spe- 
cies/ ‘spices’ (kinds of aromatic drugs) ; ‘ blasphemo/ ‘ blame ; ’ 

‘ to eason j ’ ‘regality/ ‘royalty/ ‘hospital/ ‘hotel/ 
‘pm&Gute/ ‘pursue / ‘superficies/ ‘surface;’ ‘faction/ ‘fashion;’ 

‘ particle/ ‘ parcel ; ’ ‘potion/ ‘poison ; ’ ‘redemption/ ‘ ransom ; ’ 

‘ oration/ ‘orison.’ The first of each set of those words comes 
from the Latin ; the second of each set through the 
French. Similarly, we have ‘ adamant ’ and ‘ scandal ’ direct 
fWfii thB Greek ; ‘ diamond’ and ‘slander ’ through tho Latin ; 
‘desk’ and ‘smile’ we have from the Amrin-fln,irftn fhWt • < rHuTi > 
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and ‘ kirtle 5 through the German. From the Anglo-Saxon 
‘ cnaw/ we hare ‘ know/ ‘ knowledge ; ’ from the Latin form of 
it, gno, or uo, cdtaca ‘ note/ c noble/ * ignominy/ 6 ignorant 
and from the Greek form gno, we have e gnomon/ the face of a 
dial, 6 gnostic/ ‘diagnosis/ etc. ; ‘syrup/ ‘sherbet/ and ‘shrub/ 
are from the Arabic, the first through the Latin, the second 
through the Persian, the third through the Hindoo ; so of 
‘episcopal’ and ‘bishop/ ‘priest* and ‘presbyter/ ‘deacon’ 
and ‘ diaconal/ 

In all these cases we turn the double forms to the best account 
we can : we give to each its own meaning, and thus convert 
what would otherwise be an incumbrance into a help. 

35. 2. Sometimes words from the same root take a double 
Words vary- form, through accidental variations in spelling, 
inf, how turn- * ormfl are generally preserved, and the entire 
ed to account, meaning of the word is divided more or less fairly 
between them : as, ‘ clot/ ‘ clod ; 1 ‘ vend/ ‘vent ; ’ a ‘ float/ a 
‘fleet;’ ‘ sop/ ‘sup/ ‘soup;’ ‘wake/ ‘watch;’ ‘tamper/ 
‘ temper ; ’ ‘ grit/ ‘ groats ; ’ ‘ brat/ ‘ brood/ ‘ breed ; ’ ‘ drill/ 
‘ thril/ ‘ trill ; ’ ‘ burser/ ‘ purser ; 1 ‘ snake/ ‘ sneak ; ’ ‘ spirt/ 

‘ sprout ; ’ ‘ stud,’ ‘ steed ; 9 ‘ brake/ ‘ breach ; ’ ‘ deal/ ‘ dole ; ’ 

‘ gulp/ ‘ gulph ; ’ ‘ trice/ ‘ thrice ; ’ ‘ band/ ‘ bond ; ’ ‘ writhe,’ 

‘ wreathe ; ’ ‘ lurk/ ‘ lurch ; ’ ‘ Francis/ ‘ Frances ; ’ ‘ Philip/ 
‘Phillis.’ 

36. 3. There is often a tendency in words of foreign origin to 
simulate an English form. They put on the appearance of 
natives, when in truth they are aliens ; e.g., ‘ beef-eater 9 is from 
buffetier, and that from buffet, a small sideboard ; ‘ sparrow- 
grass’ is for asparagus ; ‘ J erusalom artichoke’ is from the Spanish 
girasol, ‘turning to the sun ; ’ ‘ oyes/ from the Norman-French 
Oyez ! Listen ! Hear, hear ! ‘ sweetheart ’ is for sweetard, i.e. 
one very dear ; ‘ emerods ’ for hsemorrhoids ; ‘ liquorice 9 is from 
the Greek glyeyrrhiza, sweet root ; ‘ frontispiece ’ is put for 
frontispice ; ‘ sovereign ’ for sovran ; ‘ colleague * for collegue ; 

‘ lanthom ’ for lantern. ‘ Gooseberry ’ is, properly, gorse-berry ; 

‘ bridegroom ’ is bride-gum, one who keeps (gyman, hence guma, 
a man) the bride ; ‘ Charles’ wain ’ is the fanner’s (the ceorl’s) 
waggon ; ‘ to run a muck ’ * is from the Malayan amuco, a word 

’Dryden and Pope. 
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ERRONEOUS SPELLING. 


descriptive of a man who, in a fit of frenzy, is ready to destroy 
any who come in his way ; a ' night-mare 5 is from ' Mara/ the 
name of a Finland witch. (Compare Danish mare, an incubus.) 

37. 4. Even when there is no tendency to conceal the foreign 

origin of a word, the true origin is sometimes concealed tlirough 
erroneous and what may have been accidental spelling. 
* Coxcomb e. g., should be spelt * cockscomb ; ’ the comb of the 
cock being the outward symbol of the fool’s office. ' Qroccr 1 
ought to be ' grosser/ i.e., ono who sells in the gross or bulk, and 
not in small quantities. ' Pigmy ’ is e pygmy ; 5 a thing the size 
of one’s fist (nvy^T}). ' Bran-new ’ is ' brand-new,’ (i. e., c burnt- 

now,’ c fire-new ’ as Shakspeare calls it). ' Scrip’ should bo 
6 script.’ ' Island ’ should rather be c eylanci’ The derivation is 
' ca ’ or ' ey ’ an isle, as in ' Angleaca 5 (the isle of the Angles) ; 
'Jersey’ (Caesar ’s island); 'Ely’ (of willows or of eels). 
6 Syrens 9 is properly 'sirens’ (creipcu) from their attractive power. 
' Cozen’ is either a form of the German kosen to kiss (A. S. cos) 
to caress, or ' cousin,’ from ' consanguineus.’ ' Wholo ’ is another 
form of ' healed,’ and the ' w ’ conceals this connexion. ' Policy,’ 
as indicating how affairs of state (noXiTda) are managed, is 
rightly spelt ; but * policies ’ of insurance ought probably to have 
the 'll,’ as derived from polliceor, to promise or assure. ' Morrice- 
dance % is the dance of the Moors (the ' Maurians ’ of the Prayer 
Book). 'Shamefaced’ is 'shamefast.’ 'Fancy’ is 'phansyJ 
' Field ’ is land where the trees are ' felled.’ All these last words 
were once accurately spelt. Now their origin is concealed. u 

38. 5. Many of the words, whose origin we have traced, are 
compounds or derivatives : they are made up of two words, or 
of parts of words. If language is to be pure and accurate, both 
the words or parts of words which are thus compounded ought 
to be taken from the same Source. ' Criticize,’ for example, is 
accurately formed : both parts of the word arc Greek. ' Human- 

' Civilize,’ on the contrary, arc inaccurately formed ; the 
first part of each word is Latin ; the latter part ' ize ’ is Greek. 

Such word^ are therefore called hybrids. 

Buieof 8 Na- These hybrids are classified thus : — 
fcarjtea- X. Saxon words with classic suffixes : 

** ■■ Shepherdess, wondrous, mistify. ■ 

» L’lsraeli, Curiosities of Lit. 13 See Trench on Words. 
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2. Latin words with Greek suffixes or prefixes : realize, 

civilize, anti-social. 

3. (Compound* made up of words taken from different lan- 

guages : Mob-o-cracy, bi-gamy, slav-o-eracy, neck-hand- 
ker-chief. 

Though these combinations are all exceptional, the war against 
hybridism must not be carried too far. Many Latin words, for 
example, axe so thoroughly naturalized, that we never scruple to 
use them as natives. Hence we compare them, if Adjectives ; 
decline them, if Nouns ; and conjugate them, if Verbs, as if they 
were properly subject to all the rules of our speech. Hence we 
say, ‘chaste?*’ (i.e., to make chaste or holy), € hxxmovxsome, 9 
‘ artful' ‘useless,’ ‘subscriber, 5 ‘falsehood,’ ‘mart yrdomf ‘sureti- 
shijp, 9 ‘ rudercm/ ‘aptness,’ ‘passiveness,’ ‘polite?//,’ ‘roundfy/ not 
only without misgiving, but with the feeling that we are adding 
to the treasures of ‘ English undefiled. ’ Yet these are all hybrid 
forms. 

Malformations of this kind are avoided by taking all the parts 
of a word from the same tongue. 

39. A knowledge of the Etymology of words is a great help 
Etymology to accuracy in using them : the shade of difference 
Accuracy, t0 waning being often supplied by the original root, 
illustrated * Loathing 5 and ‘hatred/ ‘detestation’ and ‘ abhor- 
adjectives* 8 * *ence,’ for examples, seem synonymous terms. The 
and verbs’ first, however, describes the moral dislike, or nausea, 
which is excited by a disagreeable object ; the second, the hot 
displeasure which even holy beings may feel against sin. 

‘ Detestation ’ is the earnest dislike which compels us to hear 
v'itneas against the thing we condemn,* while * abhorrence’ 
shrinks shuddering hack from some object of terror and disgust. 

40. Similarly, ‘ arrogant,’ ‘ presumptuous/ ‘insolent/ ‘imper- 
tinent/ ‘ saucy,’ ‘ rude/ seem at first nearly synonymous words. 
The difference between them is ascertained most easily by 
examining their roots. An ‘ arrogant * man claims (ad-rogo) 
more honour and observance than are his due : a ‘ presumptuous 5 
man takes things before he has earned the right to take them ; 
an ‘ insolent ’ man violates the customary rules which society 
lays down to regulate the intercourse of social life : and an 

o 
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‘ impertinent ’ man seeks to know or to meddle in things that 
do not belong to him : a ‘ sancy ’ man says and does stinging, 
pungent things, bitter as salt .* while ‘ rudeness ’ describes the 
behaviour of an unlearned man, who knows no better. 

Again, ‘to implant,’ ‘ to engraft,’ ‘to inculcate,’ ‘to instil,’ ‘to 
infuse,’ are similar words ; but they differ, according to their 
etymology. Principles may be ‘implanted’ in the mind in 
childhood : they are ‘ engrafted ’ on an existing stock later in 
life : they are ‘inculcated,’ trod in, by authority, or by discipline, 
sometimes without taking root. Sentiments and gentler thoughts 
are ‘ instilled,’ dropping as the dew ; or they are * infused,’ poured 
in, by more vigorous effort. ‘ Infused ’ sentiments aro often 
more partial and less permanent than those that are * instilled.’ 
They are less likely to penetrate } they often pass over the mind, 
without pervading it. 

Similarly, * implicate ’ and ‘ involve ’ are similar words, but 
with a marked difference. The first means to fold into a thing ; 
the second, to roll into it. What is folded, however, may be 
folded but once, or partially ; what is ‘ involved ’ is rolled many 
times. Hence men are said to be ‘ implicated ’ when they have 
taken hnt a small share in a transaction : they are said to be 
‘ involved ’ when they are deeply concomod. Criminal charges 
are generally clear and soon settled : men are * implicated ’ in 
them. Law-suits and debts are intricate and embarrassing, and 
those who are ‘ involved ’ find it hard to get free. 

41. It must be carefully noted, howev er, that wliilo ‘ ctymo- 
Not always logy ’ is often an important help to tho meaning of 
asafegulae. words, it is not always a safe or a sufficient gnide. 
‘Countryman,’ ‘peasant, ’‘swain,’ ‘hind,’ ‘rustic,’ ‘churl,’ ‘clown,’ 
for example, are in meaning very similar words. ‘ Country- 
man ’ is one belonging to the Country, as distinguished from tho 
town ; ‘ peasant ’has the same meaning, and is derived from a 
SVefich root (pays) j ‘ hind ’ and ‘ swain ’ aro each equivalent to 
labourer; * rustios ’ are bom and bred in tho country ; ‘churl’ 
describes etymologically the tenant-farmor of Anglo-Saxon 
times ; as ‘clown ’ describes the cultivator of the soil (colonus) 
and the early settler (colonist) in a new country. All these 
words, therefore, are closely allied. The first two, however, it 
Will be noticed, are in character indifferent. ‘ Swain ’ and ‘ hind ’ 
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are nearly always used to designate rustic innocence; wliiis 
f churl 9 and f clown 9 each imply the uncouth manners that too 
often distinguished uncivilized (? . e. , country) life, 

Eor would any one easily guess from * arrogant 9 and c pre- 
sumptuous 9 the meaning of c prerogative 9 and Anticipation 9 
(rogo, ante, and capio); or from * insolent 9 the meaning of 
c enormous * or e immoral ; 9 or tf demure 9 (norma, mores, des 
mcoiirs, good manners) ; or from f sauce, 9 the moaning of a large 
‘ salary 9 (sal). And yet the same or similar roots lie at the 
foundation of each set of words. 

42. We may go even further. It must have been noted 
already that we have in our language many synonymous words 
derived from Sason and classic sources, the roots having the 
same meaning in their respective tongues. Etymologically, 
therefore, such words are very much alike. And yet, in spite of 
etymology, these words, if in use, have different meanings, nor is 
it possible to interchange them : indeed they are retained, on the 
understanding that each does its own work. If once this under- 
standing is broken, and two words come to mean precisely the 
same thing, one ceases to bo current, and is soon found only in 
the cabinets of the curious. The following adjectives will illus- 
trate this remark. Etymologically, those of each group are, in 
portions of the roots, synonymous ; but a marked difference of 
meaning will immediately appear, when we begin to apply them. 

Birthright: genealogical , natal, native . 

Lively , lifelike : biological, zoological , vital, vivaciom , vivid 

Kindly : general , generic , genial. 

Kingly : basilica , regal, royal . 

Healthy : salutary , salubrious , sane, 

Timely : chronic , temporary, temporal* 

Tasty : cesthetical , gustatory . 

Motherly : metropolitan , maternal . 

Earthy, earthly : terrestrial (See 1 Oor. zv, 40, 47), geological ♦ 

Woody , wooden : sylvan, ligneous , savage , 

43, Archbishop Whately notes that the variety of our language 
enables a sophist to assume the appearance of giving a reason, 
when he is in fact only repeating his assertion in words taken 
from another source ; as when the propriety of affording to all 

c 2 
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NOTES— SAXON BOOTS, 

* an unlimited liberty of expressing their sentiments’ 
is stated as a plea for ‘ freedom of speech.’ 

Notes and Idltjstjiatiohs. 

44 Select Saxon Boots ; -with a few English derivatives, 
intended to illustrate the changes that words undergo. 

Me, oak, acorn (0. E, oke-corne). 

Mg, egg, eyry (i. eggery). 

Mger (a field), acre, * God's Acre.* 

Mr, ere, early, erst. 

Baban, to bake, bakster (Baxter), batch# 

Bana (death-blow), bane, henbane. 

Banc, a bank, bench, etc. 

Bab, a boar, brawn, brawny. 

Beatan, to beat, bat, battery, battle, beetle (what strikes against?), 
beetling, combat, debate, abattoir (allied form through French). 

Bend an, to bend, bandy-legged. 

Behan, to bear, bearing, bairn, barrow, berry, brat, berth, bier, birth, 
burden, forbear. 

Betan, to make better, best (betest), abet (though some say from oldFr. 
abetter). 

Bboboan { ( to P r °tect or bring under cover), borough, burgess, 
Buegh a city ] burrow, bury, burglar, harbour ? harbinger, one who 
* l provides a harbour. 

Biddan, to bid (to pray), bidding, bead, beadsman, beadle ? bode, fore- 
bode, forbid* 

Bigan or Bugan, to bow (or bend), a bow ; a bow for tho sling, a bower 
(anchor), bowsprit, bow-window, * Bight/ bough, bout, booth (seo 
Buan), a bay, buxom (bough-some, easily bent, lively), elbow* 

Bindan, to bind, bind-weed, hophwe, bonds, bands, bound, bundle, 
bus band (see Buan). 

Bitan, to bite, bit, embitter (com. remorse), bait (a hook), bait (a horse). 
Bubo (pale), bleak, bleach (Bi»ao, black). 

Bx*AWiAN,toblow (or breathe) f blow, bloom, blossom, blade, blast, blister, 
Biotan, to bio# or blossom, ) bluster, bloat, blase, blazon, blush. 

Bbas^ broad, broadcloth, breadth, broadside, (and perhaps) board, aboard, 
bread (others take this last from Bredan, to nourish), 

B began, to break, breakers, brake, bracken, breach, bray, brink (tho 
edge of a broken cliS), brow, brick (a piece of burnt clay), &r0<?cali, 

} *° * T&W > karley-bree, brewin, broth, brose, brewer. 

BoaN (to dwell, to till), boor, neighbour, bower (and some), husfo«rf« 
man (see Bindan), 
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R yen an, 1 to burn, burnish, brown, brant, bronze, drftnstone, brau-d 
Brennan, J new, brindled, auburn, brand-y (burnt wine). 

Ceap, tm turn, to exchange or sell, cheap (East Cheap), chapman, Chip- 
ping, Chepstow, chop (and change), coup (Scotch). 

Cearoian ) io crea k> creak, crack, crackle. 

Ceacheb ’ | to crack > cracket, cricket, chirp (chirk, Chaucer), screach, 
’ ) shriek. 

Cennan, | (to produce), kindred, akin, kind, kin, mankind, kindness, 
Cyn, j (and by some) king (see Cunnan). 

Ceoel, a churl, churlish, carle, carlin, girl (orig. of either sex, kirla). 
Clam, a clasp or bandage, clammy (what sticks), clemmed (pinched). 
Clifian, to cleave to; clay, cleaver (a piece of leather that sticks), 
claggy, cloggy. 

Clotian, to cleave (or split), cleaver, cleft, cliff, clift, clove, clover 
(‘cloven leaves'). 

Cntrc or Crye, a crook, crutch, crick, creek, crotchet, croach, cricket 
(game of). 

Cunnan (to know, to be able), can, con, cunning, ken, king, Cunning- 
ham, Ooningsby, 4 canny,' congor (from Danish form) eel ; i.e., * king ’ 
of eels. 

Daeg or Day, dayspring, dawn, daisy (* day's eye '). 

Deor, dear, dearth, darling, endear. 

Dragan, to draw, drag, draggle, drawle, dray, dredge, drudge, drain, 
draught. 

Deincan, drencan, to drink, drench, drown, drunkard. 

Dryqan, to dry, drought, 'drug dried* plants). 

Drypan, to drip, drop, dribble, droop, driblet, drivel, dripping-pan. 
Deman (to judge), deem, doom, doomsday. 

Pecan, to feed, food, fodder, foster- (i.e. foodster) mother, 

Fengan (to catch), fangs, finger. 

Peoh (cattle-money, comp, pecunia), fee, feudal. 

Fleogan, to dee, to fly, flight, flighty, fledge, flicker, fleet, flit, flutter, 
fluster, flurry, fly-catcher. 

Flowan, to flow, ) a floe (of ice), float, flood, fleet, flotilla, flush, flot- 
Fleqtan, to float, J sen (goods found floating). 

Pot, foot, fetter, fetlock. 

Pro, foul, fulsome, filthy, defile. 

Gan, to go, ago (time gone), gang, gangway, undergo (compare Ganges 
through Sanscrit). 

Gast, a ghost (a spirit), ghastly, aghast, gas. 

} yard> 8 arden t kirtle > g^ dle « rangirtl. girtb. 

Glmm, a gleam, glimmer, glxmpso, glow. 

Gob, good, God, gospel (good news), gossip (God-sib, i.e., akin iu 
God). 

Gobst (furze), gorse, gomhmj : 
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Geafan, to grave (or dig), engrave, the grave, groove, grove (a place 
hollowed out of a thicket), graft, grub. 

Geapiajnt, \ to grapple, gripe, grope, group (a cluster), grapnel (a small 
Gbifax, i anchor), grape (what hangs in groups), grdpc-shot, 
Gbopait, J grovel. 


Hi elan, to heal, 
Hzel, whole, 


Habban, to have, haft (what is held), hap (what is had), happy, happen, 
perhaps, behave (to have yourself, or conduct). 

hale, health, hail (to wish health ), holy (whole 
morally), holyrood (holy cross), hallow, whole 
(rather hwole), whole sale. 

Haae (a dwelling), home, hamlet, names of places in -ham. 

Hakgiait, to hang, hangings, hinge, hung-bcef. 

Healdast, to hold, a holding, behold (to hold in view), beholden (obliged), 
upholsterer, haft, halter (for holding), hilt (what is hold, ecu 
Habban). 

IIebban, \ to heave (to lift), heave-offering, heaven (* the lyft ’), heavy, 
Hefaet, j head (the elevated part of the body), headland, behead. 
Headhian (to hasten), ready, rathe, rather. 


Isra (a meadow), The Ings ; and names of places in -ing. 

Ljedaw, to lead, leader, ladder, mislead, load- (i.o, lode-) stone. 

LiET, ) (slow), late, latter, last, belated., 

ItETAir, ) (to hinder), to let, lazy, laches ? 

Leag- (a field), lea, names in Ley, as Leyton, Sommerloy. 

( to lie, to lay, lair, layer, belay (to put in secret or bo* logo), 
outlay, relay, law (laid down), loa, ley (land at rent in 
grass), ledge, ledger (the book that lies in the couni ing- 
house), low, to lower, lowlands. 

Loma (household stuff), loom, lumber P 
Lot, love, beloved, ( lief/ 


Magaat (to be able, or strong), may, might, mighty, dismay (rob of 
might), ter magant (a mighty woman), main (the great ocean, not bays ; 
or the continent, not islands), mainmast, < might and main/ 

Mjengast, to mingle, among, mongrel. 

Mebe (a lake or sea), names in -mere, Thirlmere, etc. 

PiEDH, a path, paddle, footj*?#^, footpath, 

1 piokst ’ peak ’ teak > Pit®, piokorel (small pike), pitch. 


} bere | ve> rover > robber » raven0M > rftTon » ravin > 
Bscww (to heed), reckless, to reck, to reckon. 

Solour, to shake, shook, shocking. 

SoiiiJr, to shape, shapeless, 'ship-shape,' friendship, landscape. 
SoxxsiK, to shade, a shade, shadow, shed, sheathe. 
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Sceotan, to shoot, a shoot, shot, shout, shut (shoot the bolt), shutter, 
shuttle (what shoots tho cross threads), sheet (shot out or expended), 
scud, undershot. 

Sceean (to cut, or separate), scar, scarse (cut short), scarf (a cut piece of 
silk), score (what is cut or marked in), share, shard (a piece of a vessel), 
c sharded beetle 7 (having cut wing3, or 4 a dung beetle/ from shark, 
dung), sharp, sharper, shroud, shears, sheer (separated, clear), shire, 
shire-reeve, shore, short, shreds, skirt, Skerries (cut or cragged islands). 

Scotian*, to shave, shovel, shuffle, scuffle, scoop ? sheaf ? 

Scsxant (to separate, distinguish), scale, a shell, scales (thin plates, or 
shells), scalp, scallop, shale (clay slate found in scales), skill, scull (the 
thin shell enclosing the brain). 

Slaoan, to slay (to strike), slaughter, sledge-hammer (a sledge for ice is 
from slidan), sleight (a quick stroke), sleek (beaten smooth), sly, sley 
(the reed that beats the wolf), sleave (thread ready for the sley ; raw, 
not spun). 

Blawian, to be slow, sloth, slug, sluggard, slack. 

Bnican (to creep), sneak, snake, snail (dim. sneeg-ei). 

Spinnan, to spin, spinster, spindle, spider, honxesjwn. 

Steal (a place), stall, forestall, instal, pedestal. 


Stelan, to steal, 

STiELCAN, to go stealthily, 


to stalk, stalworfch (worth stealing). 


Stepan (to raise up), steep, steeple. 


Sticjian, to stick, stitch, sting, stake ? stickler, stock, stockade, stocks, 


stockfish (dried for stock or store), steak P stake, stockstill, over- 
stock. 


Stioan (to ascend), stage, stair, Stye-head, storey, stirrup (rup w* rope) . 
Stoo, \ (a place), names of places in -stock, -stow, stow-away, bestow, 
Stow, ) steward P 

Styean, to steer (to govern), stern (where tho Ehip is steered), starboard 
(i. e. the tiller being in the right hand of the steersman—* tho right 
side). 

Syllan, to sell, sale, handsel, wholesale. 


Tuscan, to take, to teach, mistaken, taught, token, 

Tilan, to betide (to happen), ‘time and tide.* 

Treow, true, troth, betroth, truism. 

Teewsian, to trust, trustee, entrust. 

TWA, ) two, twain, twin, twice, twelve, twenty, to twine, between, 
Twinian, ) outwine. 

Wantan (to fail), wan, wane. 

Weald, to wield (or govern), wold (0, E. power), Bretwalda. 

Wald (a wood), Weald of Kent, wold, Wait-ham. 

( aware, ward (to watch, or in custody of), warden, 
warder, wardrobe, warn, wear or weir (for 
saving water), warrant (a defence or authority), 
warren (to preserve rabbits), guard, guardian. 
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Wefan, to weave, web (what is woven), weft or woof (what crosses the 
warp in weaving), web-footed, and perhaps wife (one who works at 
the woof), woman, ie. web or woof-man (comp, spinster), housewife. 
Weg, away, \ wayfarer, wayward, awkward, i.e. a way-ward, 

Waggian, to wag, | (comp, to-ward) to waggle, waver, waggon, 
Wegen, to move, j wain, weigh (anchor), wave. 

Wenan (to think), ween, overweening. 

Wissan, Witan (to know), wise, wisdom, wizard, witness (knowledge 
and evidence as known), wit, wistful (full of thought, earnest), Wit- 
ena-gemot, 

Wise (manner, Ger. weise), likewise, ‘leastways.* 

Weecan (to punish), wreak, wreck, wrack, wretched, wreieh. 

Weingan, to wring, wrench, wrong, wrangle, wrangler. 

Wyet (root, Ger. wnrzel), Qolswort, mangel wurzel, etc. 

45. Select Latin roots ; with specimens of English derivatives. 
Ago, actum, to lead, drive, do, act: (often igo in comp.) Agito (frequent- 
ative form) : 

Action, agent, agile, ambiguity, coagulate, cogent, cogitate, exigency, 
navigate, prodigal. 

Amo, to love ; amicus, a friend ; inimictis : 

Amateur, amatory, amiable, amity, enmity, inimical. 

Ango, anxi, to vex, to stifle : 

Anger, anguish, anxiety* 

Annus, a year, a circle : 

Annals, anniversary, annular, annuity, biennial, millennial, super- 
annuate. 

apekio, apertum, to open ; co-operio, to cover: 

Aperture, April, coverture, curfew, covert, overt. 

Audio, to hear, to obey : 

Audience, audit, obey (ob -audio). 

Bis, twice ; Bini, two by two : 

Binary, biscuit (twice baked), combine, bissextile, billion, balance. 

Cab Aldus, a little horse : 

Cavalry, chivalry, cavalier, chivalrio, Keppel. 

Cado, casum, to fall; Cido in comp. : 

Accident, cadence, cascade, case, casual, coincido, decay, deciduous, 
, occidental. 

csesum, to cut, or kill, Ozdo in comp. : 

Ososura, concise, decide, excise (a portion cut off as duty or a tally P), 
precision, regicide, suicide, incisors. 

Candeo, to glow with heat^ to be bright or white ; Condo in comp, : 
Oaador, candle, candidate (Homan aspirants to office wearing 
white robes), chandelier, chandler, chaste P incense, incendiary* 
incentive. 
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Cano, to sing ; Canto (frequent.), to sing often, to charm • 

Cant, accent, canticle, canto, chanticleer, chant, enchant, recant, 
incantation, ratiocination, vaticinate, precentor, 

Capio, captum, to take ; Cifio and Cufo in comp. : * 

Accept, anticipate, capable, capsule, captive, caitiff, conceive, deceive, 
except, municipal, occupy, prince, principle, recipient, recover. 

Caput, the head, in Fr. Chef : 

Cap, cape (head-land), capital, capitation, capitulate, captain, chapter, 
chapel, chaplain, chaplet, chaperon (originally a head-dress worn 
by a middle-aged lady), chieftain, decapitate, precipice, precipitate, 
recapitulate, achieve, corporal (caporal). 

Cabus, dear : 

Car-ess (to treat as dear), charity. 

Causa, a cause, reason, lawsuit, blame. 

Accuse, cause, excuse, recusant, accusative. 

Cedo, to go, yield, stop ; Cesso (freq.) : 

Abscess, accession, ancestry, cease, concede, decease, precedence, 
process. 

Ceeno, Cretan, to sift, to judge or decide : 

Decree, discern, discreet, secret, unconcern. 

Clabus, clear, shrill : 

Clarify, clarion, chanticleer, declare. 

Clattoo, clausum, to shut, to close, finish ; Cludo in comp. : 

Clause, cloister, close, closet, conclude, disclose, recluse, exclude, 
seclusion. 

Colo, cultuin, to cultivate, culture : 

Colony, coultor, agriculture, occult, auscultation. 

Cuba, care, securus, safe, Fr. sure : 

Accurate, cure, curious, procure, proxy (procuracy), secure, sinecure, 
curate, assurance, curative. 

Cubbo, cursum, to run, to go swiftly : 

Concourse, concur, course, currency, curricle, cursory, corsair, dis- 
course, excursion, incur, recur, succour. 

Dico, to say, speak. Dicto (freq.) : 

Addicted (in Rome one adjudged as a slave was said to be addictus), 
indite, interdict, verdict, ditto (as said), index (a pointer), indica- 
tive, bamditto (one given over to the ban), juridical. 

Dibs, a day, diurnus, daily (Fr. jour) : 

Diary, diurnal, adjourn (to put off to another day), journal, jour- 
ney (a day’s travel), a journeyman (one hired to work by the 
day). 

Dionob, to think worthy : 

Condign, deign, dignity, disdain, indignant. 

Do, datum, to give, to put ; Ditum in comp. : 

Abscondo (to put oneself away), add, condition, date, deodand, edit, 
pardon, render (red-do, through the Fr.), rendezvous, traitor. 

c 3 
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Loleo, to grieve, to be troubled: 

Condole, doleful, indolent (not taking ‘trouble’). 

Dtrco, ductum, to lead, to draw : 0 

Aqueduct, conduit, ductile, conduce, conduct, duke, ducat (comp,), 
6 daric/ c sovereign/ a 6 Napoleon’)? 3Dogo, educate, induction. 

Elio, emptum, to take, to buy : 

Exempt (bought off, or freed from onerous duty), peremptory, pre- 
emption, prompt, redeem, impromptu. 

Ess, Esse, being, to be : 

Absent, essence, entity, interest, present, representative. 

Eo, ilur, to go ; iens, going (Saxon Mgan, Ire) : 

Ambition (a going round to solicit favours, or to accomplish a pur- 
pose), count (com-es), eyre (iter), circuit, obituary, perish, 
preterit, sedition, transit, tranco. 

Extebbis, outward, strange : 

Exterior, extreme (from sup.), strange (through the French), 

Facio, factum, to make, or do (fait, participle, Fr.) : Ficio in comp. ; 
facies, the form, the face : 

Artifice, effect, benefice, confection, defeat, deficient, deface, facetious, 
fact, faction, fashion, feasible, feat, feature, forfeit (to lose by 
doing), infectious, officer, perfect, profit, refectory, superficial, 
surface, sufficient, sacrifice, difficult, fumade. 

Feuo Latum:, to bear, cany, bring : 

Circumference, collate, confer, defer, differ, dilatory, ferry, fertile, 
indifferent, legislator, oblation, prelate, proffer, refer, relate, suffer, 
superlative, lucifer, transfer, vociferate. 

Folium, a leaf, or sheet : 

Foil, folio, portfolio, trefoil (three-leaved clover) 

Fojrs, a fountain : 

Font, fount, 

Fob, fari, to speak ; Fatum, speaking : 

Affable, fable, fate, fatal, ineffable, infant, nefarious, preface, Infanta. 

Fioss, faith, trust; Fido (Fr. fier), to trust: 

* Affiance, affidavit, confidant, defy, infidel, perfidy, fealty, 

Fbajtgo, fractum, to break : 

Fragile, frail, fringe, irrefragable, ospray (ossifraga, hone-breaker, a 

__ hind of eagle), refractory, suffrage, saxifrage, 

FdtoO, fitsum, to pour, to melt : 

Confound, confusion diffuse, foundry, refund, profuse, suffusion. 

Grans, a kind ; Gens, a race ; Geno, gigno, to beget i 

Congenial, generous (having family or rank), genius, genteel, gentle, 
gentile, gentry, genuine, ingenious, ingenuous, degeneracy, 
progeny, regeneration, indigenous, * 
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Gtudus, a step ; Geadioe, Gbesstjs, to step, or go : 

Grade, gradual, gradient, graduate, aggressor, congress, degrade, 
degree, digress, ingredient, retrograde, transgress. 

GbatjS., favour, free gift ; in pL, thanks : 

Gratis, gratitude, gratuity, gracious, grateful, gratify, congratulate, 
disgrace, ingratiate. 

G31AVXS, heavy, severe, troubled : 

Grave, aggravate, aggrieve, grief. 

Gees, gregis, a flock : 

Aggregate, congregation, egregious, gregarious. 

IIajbeo, to have; Habito (freq,)? to have often, and to dwell (A. S, 
habban) ; Deheo (dehabeo), to owe ; Habilis, able ; Debilis, weak : 

Ability, debenture, debit, debt, deshabille, devoir (both through Fr.) f 
exhibition, habit, habiliments, inhabitant, prohibit* 

Hospes, a host, or a guest : 

Hospitable, hospital, hotel, spitcl, host, hostler. 

Jacio, jaefcura, to throw (JlOiO in comp.) ; Jaculor (intensive), to hurl : 

Abject, adjective, conjecture, dejection, ejaculate, interjection, ob- 
jection, projectile, jot (through Fi\), jetty, jut out, 

J un GO, junctum, to join (joindre, T’r.) : 

Adjunct, conjoin, conjunction, enjoin, joiner, joint, jointure, junc- 
ture, junto, rejoinder, subjunctive. 

Lego, to send as representative, to bequeath : 

Allege (to send as a plea), colleague, college (or both from ligo), 
delegate, legacy, legation. 

Lego, to gather, choose, read ; Ligo in comp. : 

Collect, diligent, elect, eligible, intellect, lecture, legend, legible, 
neglect, predilection, recollect, sacrilege, select. 

Liovo , to lighten, to raise, to lift ; Levis, light, easy : 

Alleviate, elevate, levee (an early morning gathering), lever, levant 
(the sun- rising, or east of the Mediterranean), levy, levity, rele- 
vant, relief, relievo (the raised part of a figuce in sculpture). 

Ligo, to bind, to tie (tier, Er.) : 

Allegiance, league, liege (vassal or sovereign), ligament, ally (Fr,), 
obligation, obligato (a piece of music bound to one instrument), 
religion (binding again to God), or from relego, to think again. 

Loans, a place : 

Locale, local, couch (collocare), lieutenant, purlieus, locomotive. 

Luo, to wash, diluvium, a deluge s 

Ablution, alluvial (washed to a place by fs stream), deluge, dilute, 
diluvial (made by or pertaining to a flood), pollute (pro- or per- 
luo) P 

Maneo, mansum, to stay, to abide s 

Manse, mansion, permanent, remnant (remanent), remain* 
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Manus, a hand s 

Amanuensis, emancipate, legerdemain, maintain (teneo), manage, 
manoeuvre (‘opus/ oeuvre, Fr.), manure, mortmain, q uu&ru* 
manous. 

Mjsecob, to buy, to trade ; Mebx, merchandise : 

Commerce, market, mercenary, mercer, merchant, mercantile* 
Minuo, to lessen ; 

Minor, minuet, minute, miniate, mite, minim, diminish. 

Mitto, missum, to send : 

Admit, commissary, committee, demise (a handing down, and so 
death), dismiss, intermit, intromit (to meddle with), mass, mitti- 
mus, mission, permit, premiss, premises (houses or lands), promise, 
remittance, omission, submission, surmise, message (through Fr.) . 
Modus, a measure; Moderor, to limit, commodus, convenient : 

Commodity, incommode, model, moderate, modesty, modify. 

Moveo, motum, to move ; Mobilis, easily moved : 

Commotion, mob, moment, mote, remove, remote. 

Mobdeo, morsum, to bite : 

Mordant, morsel, remorse. 

Mraus, a gift, a station or office ; Immunis, free from duty : 

Common, commune, commonalty, community, excommunicate, im- 
munity, munificent, remunerate. 

Nascob, na,tus, to be born : 

Nascent, innate, nation, nature, native, cognate, preternatural. 
Navis, a ship (mu?, Gr.) ; Navita, a sailor ; Nav-igo, to sail a ship ; 

Aeronaut, naval, navigate, navy, nautical, nautilus, nausea. 

Nooeo, to hurt : 

Innocent, noxious, nuisance, noisome (through Fr.). 

Norma, a rule : 

Abnormal, enormous, normal, 

Nosoo, notum, to know (Nitttm in comp.) ; Nobilxs, worthy to be known : 
Cognition, denote, nobility, noblesse (Fr.), note, notary, notice, 
notion, connoisseur (Fr.), incognito, recognizance, reconnoitre. 

Oleo, olitum (or oletum ultum), to grow, to smell : 

Abolish, adult, obsolete, olfactory, redolent, prolific, proletarian. 
Omen*, a sign, an r omen : 

Abominate, ominous. 

ortus, to arise ; Obigo* a rising or source : 

Oriental, original, abortive, aboriginal. 

Os, oris, the mouth ; Onof oratum, to speak, to pray ; oraculum : 

Adore, inexorable, oracle, oration, orison, oral, orifice, oscillate. 

Fando* passum, to spread : 

Paoe i compasses, expanse, passage, passenger, trespass. 
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Passes, bread : 

Accompany P companion P panada, pantry, panniers, appanage, 
Pannus* a piece or patch of cloth : 

Pane, pannel, &apannel (to enrol on a panel as jurors). 

Pah, like, equal : 

Pair, peer, peerless, parity, disparage, nonpareil, an umpire (i* e., 
a nonpair) ? 

Pari©, partum, to bring forth : 

Parent, parturient, oviparous (ovum, an ogg), viper (i, e*, vivipar). 
Paro, parafcum, to get ready : 

Apparatus, apparel, parade, prepare, reparation, sever (from 
separo). 

Pars, a part or share ; Partior, to divide ; Portio, a share : 

Depart, partial, parcel, particle, particular, parse, jwtner, propor- 
tion. 

Pasco, pasture, to feed : 

Antepast, pastor, pasture, repast. 

Pax, pads, peace : 

Appease, pacify, peace. 

Pended, pensum, to hang; Perpendiculum, a plumb line : 

Independent, pendulum, perpendicular, suspense, propense, pennant. 
Pendo, pensum, to weigh, to ponder, to hang (in composition trans., as 
pendeo is intrans.) (Fr., penser, to think) : 

Appendix, compensate, dispense, expend, equipoise (through Fr.), 
pensive, pansy, indipensable, stipend, prepense, pension. 

Fes, pedis, a foot : 

Biped, etc., expedite, impediment, expedient, centipede, pedal, 
empeach (Fr., from Impedire), pediment, cap-d-pie (head to 
foot). 

Piscxs, a fish : 

Piscatorial, porpoise (i. e., pore pisee, ‘poisson,* Fr.), grampus (i. o., 
grand poisson). 

Peto, peiitum, to seek, to ask : 

Appetency, compete, impetuous, petition, petulant (freq. form), 
repeat. 

Pino, to heap, to condense, to plunder : 

Compile, pilfer, pillage. 

I'Ila, a pillar, a ball : 

Pile, pilaster, pillar, pellet, pelt. 

Planoo, to beat, to lament; plaindre (Fr.), to laments 
Complain, plaint, plaintiff, plaintive. 

Platjdo, to strike, to praise by clapping (Pdodq in comp.) ; 

Applaud, explode, plaudits, plausible, 

Plico, to bend, fold, knit ; Fleoto, plexum, to twine, weave, knit : 
Accomplice, apply, applicant, complex, double (duplex), ex- 
plicit, impHeit, pliant, pliers, reply, simple, supplicate, supple, 
triple. 
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Polio, to polish : 

Polished, polite, interpolate. 

Pohum, an apple : 

Pomaceous, pomegranate, pommel* 

Pono, to put, place, lay : 

Compos -t, -itor, composure, deponent, deposit, dcp6t, expose, ex- 
pound, post, pose, postage, positive, provost, purpose, repose, 
suppose, etc. 

Pons, abridge: 

Pontiff, * pontoon, pontage. 

PoECtrs, a pig : 

Pork, porcupine, porpoise. 

Foetus, a harbour ; Impobtunus, vexed, troublesome, without harbour ; 
Oppoetunus, near a harbour, convenient : 

Importunate, importunity, opportune. 

Posse, to be able ; Potens, able : 

Possible, potent, potential, puissance, impotent, plenipotentiary. 
Peetium, a price : 

Precious, price, to prize, praise, appraise, depreciate, inappreciable. 
Peehenuo, prehensum (Fr. prendre, pris), to take, to seize: 

Apprehend, apprentice, apprise, enterprise, prison, prize (taken), 
reprieve, reprisal, reprehend, surprise, &c. 

PEmtJS, first (Fr. premier) : 

Premier, primary, primate, prime, primer (a first book), principle, 
prince, principal. 

Pbope (Fr. proche), near ; Proximus, nearest : 

Approach, approximate, propitious (near to aid), propitiate, prox- 
imity. 

Pbopeixjs, one’s own, peculiar : 

Appropriate, property, propriety. 

Puamrs, a fist : 

Pugilist, pugnacious, impugn, rejugnant. 

Punoo, punctum (Fr. poindre, poignant), to prick, to mark with a 
point : 

Compunction, expunge, poignant, point, punch, punctilio, punctual, 
pungent. 

Punio, to punish (allied to Pcana) ; 

Impunity, punitive, penal, penalty, penitence, repent, subpoena, pain. 
Ptjto, put&tum, to cut, to think, to reckon : 

Abcbtmt (accompt), amputate, compute, depute (P), discount, repu- 
tation, 

QoifsBo, qusesitum, to seek : 

Acquire, conquer, disquisition, exquisite, inquest, inquisition, per- 
, quisite, query, question, requiro, etc* 

Supposed to be so called from tlm sacrifice on the Sublician bridge, 

Eoman Fontifex making a yearly 
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Qttatuor., four ; Quadra, a square ; 

Quadrant, quadratic, quadrille, quadriunanous, quarantine, quart, and 
- % er, -em, quarters, quarto, squadron, square. 

Qxties, rest : 

Acquiesce, quiet, quiescence, requiem. 


IUiio, rasum, to share, to scrape: 

Rase, erase, razor* 

IUffCEO, to be stale or sour, to bo rank : 

Rancid, rancour, rankle. 

Radio, raptum, to snatch : 

Rapid, rapiue, rapture, ravish, enrapture, surreptitious. 

Rego, rectum, to rule (Rigo in comp.) : 

Correct, direct, incorrigible, regal, royal, region, reign, right, 
register, viceroy, rector, regimen. 

Eivus, a river : 

Derive, rival, river, rivulet, rill. 

Rogo, rogatum, to ask, to claim : 

Abrogate (to ask away), derogate, interrogate, prerogative (the right 
of being asked first, and any right), prorogue (to prolong), 
surrogate. 

Rota, a wheel ; Rotundus, round : 

Rotato, rotunda, round, rote, routine, route, arrondissement. 


Sal, salt, seasoning, wit s 

Salad, salary, saline, sauco, saucy, sausage. 

Salio, saltum, to leap (silio, sulfcum, in comp.) : 

Assault, consult, consul (see Se&eo), counsel, desultory, exult, insult, 
resile, sully, somersault (super and salio), salmon. 

Fcpjbo, soriptum, to write : 

Ascribe, conscript, describe, prescribe, proscribe (to post up for sale, or 
as an outlaw), rescript, scribblo, scribe, scrip, nondescript, escritoire. 

Seco, sectum, to cut : 

Bisect, dissect, insect, intersect, sect, sectary, segment. 

Sedeo, sossum, to sit (Sitleo in comp.) ; Sido, to sink ; Sella, a seat : 

Assess (to sit by as assistant judge, appraising property, etc.), assize, 
assiduous, insiduous, preside, reside, residue, sedan, see (a bishop’s 
see), siege (a seat, or besetting a fortified place), subsidy (lit. troops 
sitting down till wanted), consul, consult, counsel. 

Be 3smo, sensura, to feel, to think (Fr. sentir) : , 

Assent, dissent, insensate, nonsense, presentment, resentment, sense, 
-at ion, sensuous, sententious, sentient, scent. 

Sector, secutus, to follow (Fr. suivxe, suit) : 

Conse-cutive, -quent, -quential, ensue, etc., execute (ex-secute), etc., 
obsequious, pursuivant, sequel, sue, suit, suite. 
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Seso, sertum, to join, to knit ; Series, a succession : 

Assert (lit* to join hands to, to maintain), dissertation (a discussion), 
desert, exert, insert, series, sermon. 

Signtjm, a sign or seal ; Signo, to sign or seal : 

Assign, assignat, consign (to deliver up formally), design (to mark 
down as a plan, an intention), ensign, insignificant, resign, signal, 
signature, signify. 

Similis, like ; Simulo, to appear, or make like : 

Dissemble, resemble, similar, similitude, simulation. 

Solidus, solid, firm, a piece of money : 

Consolidate, consols, solder, soldier (from his pay), 

Sikul, together: 

Simultaneous, assemble, ensemble. 

Solyo, solutum, to loosen, to melt, to free, to pay : 

Absolve, absolute, dissolve, dissolute (free from restraint), insolvent, 
resolve (to analyze, to clear of doubt, the opposite of hesitating, 
i. e. sticking fast), soluble. 

Sons, chance, lot : 

Assort, consort, sorcerer. 

Sr ATiuar, space : 

Expatiate, spacious. 

Speoio, spectum, to see (Spicio in comp.) ; Spccfco, to look at ; Speculor, 
to consider, to watch; species, an appearance of a particular 
kind: 

Aspect, auspices, circumspect, etc., conspicuous, etc., despise, despite, 
respite, specie, species, special, spices, espionage, suspicion, spectacle, 
spectre, speculum. 

Spiso, spiratum, to breathe ; Spiritus, breath, spirit, courage : 

Aspire, aspirate, conspire, dispirit, expire, inspire, respire, etc., 
spiritual, sprite, etc. 

Spoudeo, sponsum, to promise : 

Correspond, despond, espouse (to promise in marriage, to marry), 
respond, responsible, sponsor, spouse, espousals, 

Stixouo, stinctum, to prick, to quench: 

Distinguish, distinct, extinguish, instinct (what spurs on to action, 
independently of external teaching), instigate. 

Step sMum^to stand (Stitum in comp.) ; Statuo, to set, place : 

Arrest, circumstance, -tial, constant, constitution, destitute, extant, 
instance (something standing near us), instant, interstice, obstacle, 
rest, season (through Er.) ? solstice, state, station, stationer, statist, 
statue, substantial, transubstantiation. 

StbutG-o, strictum, to bind, hold fast : 

AsMng&nt, constraint, constrictor, distrain, district, restrain, straits, 
strict. 
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Struo, str actum, to build, to put in order : 

Construe, construct, destroy, instruct, instrument, structure. 

Sudo, stratum, to sweat, to flow gently or drop : 

Exudo* sudorific, transude. 

Surgo, surrcctum, to rise : 

Insurgent, resource, insurrection, source, surge* 

Tabedna, a shed ; Tabernacuium, a tent : 

Tabernacle, tavern. 

Tango, taotum, to touch (-lingo in comp.) : 

Attain, contagion, contiguous, contingent, intact, integer, integral, 
disintegration, entire, taste (* t&ter/ to feel), tact, tangible. 

Tbndo, tensum, or tentum, to stretch, to go forward : 

Attention, attendance, contend, etc., intense, ostensible, portent, 
pretence, tendon (a sinew), tense (stretched), tent, -er, tender (put 
forward), tentacles. 

Teneo, tentnm, to hold, etc. (Tineo in comp.) : 

Abstinent, ap -per- tain, contain, continue, detain, etc., entertain, 
impertinent, pertinacious, retentive, tenant, tenement, tenet, tenure, 
tendril, tenon, tenor, countenance, maintenance, malcontent, lieu- 
tenant, sustenance, retinue. 

Tero, trituxu, to rub, bruise : 

Attrition, contrition, detriment, trite, triturate (to rub to powder). 

Terra, the earth or ground : 

Inter, Mediterranean, terrace (a raised level piece of earth), terrestrial, 
terrier (a dog that follows game under ground), territory, 
country. 

Testor, testatus, to bear witness, to call to witness : 

Attest, contest (to bring witnesses together in law, to contend), 
detest, intestate (not having made a will), protest, testament 
(originally any witnessed document), testimonial, 

Tingo, tinctum, to dip, dye, stain : 

Attainder, tainted, tincture, tinge, tint. 

Tono, tonitum (or tonatum in comp.), to thunder: 

Astonish, astound, detonate. 

Torotoo, tortum, to twist, to rack, to hurt : 

Contortion, distort, retort, torment, tortuous, torture. 

Traho, tractum, to draw, to extend; Tracto (freq.), to take often, to 
handle, to manage : 

Abstract, contract, detract, etc., entreat, portrait, portray, retreat, 
tract, tractable, trace, trade, train, trait, treat, treatise, treaty, 
tirade, subtract, subtrahend, 

Umbra, a shade ; 

Umbrage, umbrageous, umbrella. 
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CJnda, a wave ; Undo, to rise in waves : 

Abound (i. e., flowing over its banks), inundate, redundant, undulato, 
undulatory. 

TJngtto, unctum (Fr. oindre), to smear, to anoint : 

Anoint, ointment, unction, unctuous. 

Utoe, usus, to use : 

Abuse, peruse, usage, use, usuiy (paid for use of money), usurp, 
utensil, utility. 

Valeo, to be well, strong, to be worth, or of use : 

Avail, equivalent, carnival (farewell to flesh P), convalescent, invalid, 
prevail, valetudinarian, valiant, valid, valour, value. 

Veho, vectum, to carry, to bear : 

Convey, inveigh (to carry charges against), vehemence, vehicle, vox. 

Venio, ventum, to come : 

Advent, adventure, avenue, circumvent, convent, -lion, -tional, -tick*, 
convenient, covenant, event, invent, inventory, prevent, revenue 
(what comes back), suporveno, etc. 

Veeto, versum, to turn; Vebsor, to be turned often, to live, to associate : 

Advert, adverse, advertise, animadvert, anniversary, avert, controvert, 
etc., converse, conversant, conversazione, divers, etc., divorce, 
inadvertent, inverse, malversation, pervert, perverse, obverse, 
reversion, reverse, tergiversation, traverse, transverse, universal, 
versatile, verso, versed, version, vertebra, vertex, vertical, 
vortex. 

Via, a way (Fr. voie) : 

Convoy, deviate, envoy, impervious, invoice (a list of goods sent to a 
purchaser), obviate, obvious, previous, trivial (belonging to a com* 
mon three-way path), viaduct. 

Video, visum, to see, to see to ; Videor, to appear : 

Envy, evident, interview, provide, providence, provision, proviso, 
prudent, purveyor, renew, revise, supervise, videlicet, videtto 
(sentinel on horseback), view, visage, visor, vision, visit, vista, 

’ vis-a-vis, survey, prude, jurisprudence. 

•V oco, vocatum, to call ; vox, vocis, a voice : 

Advocate, equivocal, provoke, vocal, vocation, vocalist, vociferate, 
voxels voucher, vouch (to give one’s word, to warrant), vouchsafe 

.. (warrant us safe). 

Volvo, volutum, to roll, turn, fold ; 

Convolvulus, devolve, evolve, involution, revolt, revolution, vault (a 
continued arch, to leap), voluble, volume, voluminous. 

Voveo, Yotum, to vow : 

Avow (to declare), devote, devotion, devout, votary, vote (a wish 
expressed, a suffrage), votive (given by vow)* 
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46. Among incorporated Greek words are forms of the 
following : — 

Aoein, to lead ; Agogos, a leader : 

Demagogue (demos, the people), epact (excess of solar month, etc., 
over lunar), par agoge (addition of syllable or letter to end of word), 
pedagogue (pais, a boy), synagogue, strategy (generalship, stratos, 
an army), 

Aechein, to begin, to rule : 

Archaism (an original old form), archduke, archetype (types, pattern), 
anarchy, monarch, oligarchy, patriarch, etc. 

Asteb, astron, a star : 

Astronomy, asterisk, disastrous (ill-starred), asteroid. 

Balleut, to throw ; Bole, a throwing : 

Diabolical (calumniating, accusing, devilish), emblem, hyperbole, 
parable, parabola, problem, symbol. 

CmoNOS, time : 

Chronic (continuing a long time), chronology, anachronism, syn- 
chronous, chronicle, chronogram. 

Demos, the people : 

democracy (krafcos, rule), endemic (peculiar to or dwelling among a 
people), epidemic (widely attacking or coming on a people). 

Doxa, opinion, glory ; dogma, an opinion : 

Doxology, heterodoxy, orthodoxy, paradox, dogma-tic. 

Eegon, a work : 

Chirurgeon (choir, the hand), surgeon (one who lives by manual 
operation), energy, goorgxcs, liturgy (leitos, public), metal- 
lurgy. 

Ge, the earth : 

Apogee, perigee (the parts of an orbit farthest from and nearest to the 
earth), geology, geometry, geography. 

Gonia, an angle : 

Diagonal, hexagon, trigonometry (triangle-measure), goniometer. 
Gkapjiein, to write ; gramma, a letter : 

G raph ic, autograph, biography, caligraph, ethnography, lexicographer, 
paragraph, grammar, telegraph (tele, * aiar ’), epigram, monogram 
(two or more letters interwoven as one), programme. 

Histanai, to stand 5 Stasis, standing : 

Statics, apostate (‘ one who stands off’), ecstasy, hydrostatics. 

Hodos, a way s 

Episode, exode, method, period, synod, methodisi. 

Hxjdoe, water : 

Clepsydra, hydropsy (dropsy), hydrogen, hydrophobia, hydra (awater- 
serpent), hydraulics, hydrocele (kele, a tumour)* 
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Kotlos, a circle : 

Cycle, cycloid, cyclopaedia, cyclops (with one circular eye), epicyes, 
Cyclades (islands lying in a circle)* 

Legein, logos, to pick out, to speak ; a word, reason, science : 

Dialect, dialectics, eclectic, eclogue, logic, analogy, catalogue, deca- 
logue, dialogue, entomology, eulogy, pathology (scionce of disease), 
psychology, tautology, theology, toxicology, etc* 

Metros, a measure : 

Hydrometer (fluid-measurer), metro, barometer, diameter, hygro- 
meter (moisture-measurer), perimeter, symmetry, trigonometry. 

Monos, alone, one : 

Monk, monad, monastery, monody, monomania, monotone, monopoly 
(polein, to sell), monarch, monolith, monotheism. 

Nohob, a law or rule : 

Antinomian, astronomy, deuteronomy (repetition of the law), 
economy (oikos, a house)* 

Ode, a song : 

Comedy (Comus), melody, monody; palinode (a recantation), parody, 
prosody, tragedy (tragos, a goat), 

Oikos, a house, a dwelling-place : 

Parochial, parish (by the house), diocese, oecumenical (universal, 

* as wide as the habitable globe 

Onoma, a name : 

Anonymous (without a name), metonymy, onomatopoeia, parono- 
masia (play on words), patronymic, pseudonyms (false), sy- 
nonyme. 

Optesthai, to see ; Opsis, sight : 

Optic, optician, autopsy (personal inspection), synopsis, dropsy* 

Pan, all: 

Panacea (akeomai, to cure), pandect (dechomai, to take), a complete 
digest of Roman civil law, panegyric (aguris, an assembly), panoply 
(hopla, weapons), panorama (horama, a sight), a complete view, 
pantomimes (mimes, a show), pantheon* 

Pathos, a feeling, disease : 

allopathy, antipathy, apathy, homoeopathy, sympathy* 

Pbcaxotot, to show, to appear : 

Phantasm, phantasmagoria (an assembly (agora) of optical exhi- 
bitions), fantastic, fancy, phase (an appearance), phenomenon, 
diaphanous (transparent), epiphany, hierophant, sycophant* 

HANAXt to say ; Phasis, a saying : 

Sla^heme (blapto, to hurt), blame, emphasis (stress of voice on), 
euphemism, prophet, prophesy, prophecy. 
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Pherein, to carry : 

Metaphor, periphery (circumference), phosphorus (phos, light), sema- 
phore (sema, a signal), 

Philein? to love : 

Philanthropy, philology, philomel (raelos), a name of the nightin- 
gale, philosophy, philter (a love-potion), 

Phone, a sound : 

Phonography, euphony, cacophony, symphony. 

Phuein, to produce, to exist ; Phusis, nature ; Fhuton, a plant : 

Physical, physiology, metaphysics, neophyte (a new convert, a 
student), zoophyte. 

Polis, a city ; Polites, a citizen : 

Police, policy, politics, polity, acropolis (akron, the top), Constanti- 
nople, metropolis, Naples, Neapolis, necropolis, cosmopolitan. 

Poiein, to make : 

Poem, poet, poesy, poetaster, onomatopoeia (onoma., a name), phar- 
macopoeia (pharmakon, medicine), 

Poeos, a passage ; 

Pore, porous, emporium, Bosphorus (Bous, an ox), 

Rhein, to flow : 

Rheum, rheumatism, catarrh, diarrhoea, hemorrhage (haima, blood). 

Skopein, to see, to behold ; Scope (aim) : 

Bishop, episcopacy, helioscope, kaleidoscope (an instrument for view- 
ing beautiful forms), microscopo (micros, small), telescope (tele, 
far off), stethoscope (stethos, the breast). 

Sophos, wise : 

Sophism, philosopher, unsophisticated. 

Speiba, a twisted cone : 

Spire, spiral, 

Stellein, to send : 

Apostle, systolo (contraction of the heart), diastole (dilatation of the 
heart), perisystole (the interval between the two), epistle, peri- 
staltic (spiral). 

Stbephein, to turn ; Strophe, a turning : 

Strophe (a stanza), antistrophe (the second stanza), apostrophe 
(turning to address the absent), catastrophe. 

Tassexn, to arrange : - . 

Tactics, taxidermy (derma, the skin), syntax. 

Techne, art: 

Technical, technology, polytechnic (polus, much, many), pyrotech- 
nics (pur, fire). 

Tehnein, to cut ; Tom6, a cutting : 

Tome (a volume), anatomy, atom, epitome (an abridgement), phle- 
botomy (vein-cutting). 
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Tithenai, to place ; Thesis, a placing ; Tketos, placed ; Theke, a deposi* 

£ ar y • 

Theme, thesis, antithesis (contrast), apothecary ' v epithet, hypothec!*, 
parenthesis, synthesis, metathesis (transposition of letters)* 

Toxos, a stretching, a sound : 

Tone, tune, barytone (a deep sound), tonic (what gives tone or 
strength), monotony, intonation (modulation of sound). 

Topos, a place : 

Topic, topical, utopian (eu, well or beautiful), topography. 

Tbepjot, to turn, Tropd, a turning : 

Trope, tropic (where the sun turns) , heliotrope (what turns to the suit). 
Turos, a type or impression : 

Type, antitype, stereotype (stereos, fixed), typography, daguerreo- 
type, electrotype, typical. 

Zoosr* an animal ; 

Zoology, zodiac (an imaginary zone in the heavens occupied by 
twelve signs), azoto (nitrogen gas, fatal to animal life). 

The importance of these roots may bo seen from the fact that, 
from pono and j positim, we have in English two hundred and 
fifty words ; fro mplico, two hundred ; from ftro and latum , ono 
hundred and ninety-eight ; from speew, one hundred and seventy- 
seven ; from mitto and missum , ono hundred and seventy-four ; 
from teneo and tentum , one hundred and sixty-eight ; from cajiio 
and captum, one hundred and ninety seven ; from Undo and 
iensum , one hundred and sixty-two ; from duco and dudim , one 
hundred and fifty-six. Logos gives us one hundred and fifty-six ; 
and grapkein, one hundred and fifty-two. These twelve words 
therefore enter into the composition of nearly 2,500 English 
words. One hundred and fifty-four Greek and Latin primitives 
yield nearly 13,000 words. 

Hor is the number of words from classic sources the only 
thing that is striking. Not less so, is the diversity of tlicir 
meaning. Words from the same roots are used in the most 
different senses. The reason is, in part, that we have imported 
only compound forms, and not the simple roots. The con- 
sequence is that the compound terms are very liable to be 
misunderstood and perverted. They have no anchorage in the 
common speech ; and are driven by wind or tide, just as chance 
directa 


* See M Guesses at Truth, 1 ' p. 222. 
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CHAPTER III, 

TigtE ELEMENTS OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THEIR 
HISTORICAL CONNEXION, 

Contents (47) The Keltic. (48) The Latin of the Romans, 
(49) The Saxon. Successive immigrations. (50, 51) The Anglo-Saxon. 
(52) The Ecclesiastical Latin, (53) The Norse and Danish. 

(54) The Norman-French, Proof of its prevalence. (55) The Semi- 
Saxon. 

Old English— -Middle English — Modem English. 

(56) The changes indicated gradual* 

(57, 58) Marks of change enumerated, and illustrated in tabular form. 

(59) History of particular words. When first introduced . 

French words : Latin words : the era of the Reformation. 

(60, 61, 62) How the dates of the introduction of words may bo 
ascertained; spelling; plurals; accent; testimony— illustrated, 

(63) History of their meaning. Moral lessons illustrated. Their his- 
tory as a help to interpretation. 

(64, 65) Moaning narrowed, widened, changed ; examples. 

(66) Dictionaries, and tho proper arrangement of them. 

Notes and Illustrations -(67) Saxon inflexions ; (68) Com- 
parison of Saxon of different periods ; the Lord’s Prayer ; Caedmon, a.d. 
680 and 885; (69, 70) Old Saxon— Tho Holland, Beowulf; (71-73) 
Anglo-Saxon — Caodmon, JEIfrio, King Alfred; (74) Canute’s song; 
(75-78) Semi-Saxon’— King Leir, Layamon, Anglo-Saxon Chr, (latter 
part), Ormulum; (79, 80) Old English— Charter of Henry the Third, 
Robert of Gloucester, Piers Plowman, Chaucer ; (81) Middle English •— 
Chaucer, Mandevillo ; (82) Comparison of the versions of Wycliffe and 
others; (83) Words in Wyclilfe and in modem versions; (84) Early 
Scotch writers, a.d. 1300-1500 ; (85) Affinities of Danish, Friesic, and 
English; (86) Affinities of Danish, Dutch, and English. 


“The English language, which by no mere accident has produced and 
upborne the greatest and most predominant poet of modem times, may 
'With all right be called a world-language ; and like the English people, 
appears destined hereafter to prevail with a sway more extensive even than 
its present over all portions of the globe* For in wealth, good sense, and 
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closeness of structure, no other of the languages at this day spoken 
deserves to be compared with it — not even our German, which is tom 
even as we are tom, and must first rid itself of many defects,^ before it cun 
enter boldly into the lists, as a competitor with the English. 1 Jacob 
Gmot, quoted by Dr. Trench : English, p. 39. 

47. Long before the era of authentic history, the western dis- 
Influenceof tricts of Europe were overrun and peopled by two 
the Kelts, allied tribes, the Celtse (K e\rcu and Takdrctt) and the 
Oimbri. They were men of fair complexion, of reddisll hair, and 
of ardent temperament ; they spoke dialects of the same tongue, 
and their descendants are still found on the west coasts of Spain, 
of France, of Great Britain, and in Ireland. Their language was 
the parent of the modem Gaelic, Welsh, and Breton. 

48. At the beginning of the Christian era, a large part of 
The Britain was conquered by the Roman arms. Tin* 
Komans. conquerors, however, seem to have introduced, at that 
time, little civilization, and no literature. A few Latin terms 
gained a permanent place in the country, but the Gaelic, or 
British, remained the common language of the people. 

That language, in one or other of its dialects, is still spoken 
in the Highlands of Scotland, in Wales, in Ireland, and in 
the Isle of Man. As late as the reign of Elizabeth, a dialect 
of it was commonly spoken in Cornwall ; and in the reign of 
Stephen, another dialect, closely resembling the Welsh, was 
found in Cumberland and Westmoreland. By degrees it has 
been superseded in most parts of Great Britain by the English. 

49. The English is not only a composite language, it is, also, 
Saxons ***■ essen ^ a * P ar * s > an imported one. It was intro- 
duced into England from Germany and Holland, anti 

especially by tribes whose settlements lay in that tract of country 
which extends from, the peninsula of Jutland to the Rhine. 
Some wea;e, jWtes, but most were Angles and Saxons. 

language resembled the old Saxon of Germany ; more 
i&bsely, tike Friesic of Friesland. Its modern descendant, the 
English, resembles most closely, of continental languages, the 
poodem Butch.* 

$Ri> precise time when the Saxons first visited Britain cannot 


* See Notes, par. 85, 86. 
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be ascertained. There are reasons for believing that soon after 
the commencement of our era* the German tribes began to visit 
the country, and*to settle there. The dates of the following 
invasions are sufficiently determined to be regarded as matters of 
history. 

In 449, A.D., a band of Jutes, under Hengist and Horsa, 
Various im- landed at Ebbsfleet, in Thanet, and six years after- 
migrations,^ ^ards founded the kingdom of Kent. 

In 477, A. m, another band of Saxon invaders settled in Sussex. 
Their leader was Ella, and they established the kingdom of the 
South Saxons. 

In 495, A.D., another band, under Cerdic, landed in Hampshire 
and established the kingdom of Wessex. 

In 530, a.d., a settlement was made in Essex ; and during the 
reign of Cerdic, a fifth settlement (of Angles) was made in 
Norfolk (North-folk) and Suffolk (South-folk), hence called East 
Anglia. Their capitals were Nor-wich and Sud-bury. 

In 547, a.d., another tribe of Angles, under Ida, landed in 
Scotland, and occupied the country between the Tweed and the 
Forth. 


50. From these centres the power and language of the invaders 
Anglo- extended till, in the days of Egbert, who died in 
Saxon. 836, A.B., a large part of England was subdued. 
Angles and Saxons had merged into one people, and their different 
dialects had become a single tongue. Anglo-Saxon became soon 
after its appropriate name.* For three hundred years it flourished, 
and was rich in literature, both annals and poetry, before a line 
had been written in French or Spanish. 


51, The earliest of these compositions (the € Gleeman’s Song/ 
of the fourth or fifth century, the ‘Tale of Beowulf/ etc.) are 
poems descriptive of the manners and legends of pagan Saxons, 
before they had come under the power of Christianity.* 


•"Britain was first called Anglia or 
England, by Egbert, with the sanction 
of a Witenageraot field at Winchester, 
a.xx 800. ‘Anglo-Saxons’ had already 
been used. It occurs first in Paul 
Wamefrid, lib. vi. cap. 15 s * Cedoaldus 
rex Anglorum-Saxomun, ’Lappenberg. 


Other writers who question the his- 
torical accuracy of this statement re- 
gard Asser, the supposed author of 
the life of his contemporary King 
A If red. as the first to use the term. lie 
calls Alfred 4 Angui-Saxonura Rex/ 
fc See Notes, par 09, 7<>. 

D 
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Next in order of time are the oldest Anglo-Saxon laws : tlioso 
of Ina, Athelstan, and other Anglo-Saxon liings. 

Tire Anglo-Saxon Chronicle givos the history of Anglo-Saxon 
England from the earliest settlements to the timo of Stephen. 
It belongs to different dates. 

A metrical paraphrase of the Old Testament, ascribed to 
Csedmon, a monk of Whitby (a.d. 680), and part of •which was 
certainly written by him, is one of the most romarkaljjc of the 
Anglo-Saxon poems. There are others on J udith, thu slayer of 
Holopliemes, on Saint Andrew, and on the discovery of the cross 
by Helena, the mother of Constantine the Groat. 

Of prose-writers, the two best known are King Alfred and 
JElfric, who wasabbot of Abingdon and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Tire former translated Bede’s £ Ecclesiastical History ’ into Suxt u i, 
and parts of the Bible. To the latter we arc indebted for a 
collection of Anglo-Saxon homilies, interesting on both literary 
and religious grounds. To him we owe, also, a Lalin-Saxon 
vocabulary, the translation of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and other works.* 

52. In the mean time Christianity had been introduced among 
the Saxon settlers (a.i>. 597) by Austin, and had spread rapidly. 
In fifty years most of the country was nominally Christian. The 
Eooiesiasti- language, and some of the literature of Romo came with 
eal latm. the new faith, many ecclesiastical Latin terms were 
naturalized, and our educated Saxon countrymen learnt to write 
and speak what was then the common tongue of civilized nations. 


53. In 787, the Norsemen, who were partly Swedes and 
Danes, but chiefly Norwegians, made a complete conquest of all 
the district of country north of the Humber, and lying botwcon 
Norsemen the Irish and German seas. This district tlioy ro- 
und Danish, tained tall the latter part of the tenth century. Soon 



tided over the whole of England. The language of all thoso 
tribes was simil ar, and it exercised considerable influence over 
Tile Norsemen got rid, as far as possible, of in- 
gand so prepared the way for the greatest change the 

BBw ’~ J This influence, however, was lw- 

» ftee notes, par. 71-3, 
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sened by the close resemblance between the Danish, and Saxon 
tongues, and by the want of union between the people and 
conquerors ; and the new language soon yielded, in the south 
at least, to one that had greater charms, and was supported by 
more lasting victories — the N orman-French. 

54. Long before the battle of Hastings, the influence of the 

( * Norman name and literature had been felt in England, 

i oi man. Edward the Confessor had introduced a number of 
Norman favourites, and Norman-French became the language of 
the court. The battle of Hastings gave the throne to a Norman 
king, and the ascendancy of the Norman-French was soon com- 
Normau- plete. It never superseded tlie old Saxon among the 
French. mass of the people ; but still it was the language of 
the court, and to a large extent of the ecclesiastical rulers. 
Evidence of the pains taken to introduce and diffuse it may be 
found in the following facts : a — 

a. In the thirteenth century, boys in grammar schools were 

first taught French, and then had to construe their Latin 

into that tongue. 

b. Members of the universities were ordered to converse in 

Latin or in Fronch. 

c. The proceedings of parliament, and the minutes of the 

corporation of London, were recorded in French, and 

d. Of the authors who wrote in the three centuries after the 

conquest, nearly all used the French tongue. 

These efforts, however, never greatly modified the language of 
the people . Atone time the court, at another time the barons, 
found it their interest to favour the Saxons. The occurrences 
that severed the Norman conquerors from France contributed to 
the independence both of our kingdom and of our speech. In 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the practice of trans- 
lating into French was discontinued in public schools ; and by a 
statute passed in 1362, all pleas in courts of justice were directed 
to be carried on in English.* 

* Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, i. 52, and doubted whether the Conquest ex- 

note. ercised any groat influence on our 

* H ippeslcy, Chapters on English language. Sir F. Falgravo has written 
Literature* p. II. Some have even in ravoij* of this view. 

D 2 
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55. The result is, that from the battle of Hastings (1060) to 
semi- the death of King John (1216)/ the language of 
Saxon. England was not Anglo-Saxon, but Semi-Saxon; 

From the death of John to the death of Edward II. (1327), 
Old English, the language is called Old English, 

Middle From the death of Edward II. to the death of Queen 
English. Mary (1558), it is called Middle English. 

Modern Modem English is the language of England from 
English, the reign of Elizabeth to the present time. 

The principal works written in Semi-Saxon are, the History of 
King Leir and his Daughters, the Poem of Layamon, the latter 
part of the Saxon Chronicle, the Ormulum, and various frag- 
ments published in the Analecta Saxonica of Thorpe. 

In Old English we have, the Romance of Havelok the Dane, 
William and the Werwolf, the Gestes of Alisaxmdre, Robert 
of Gloucester’s Chronicle, the Poems of Robert Mannyng, or de 
Brunne (i.e. of Bourne, near Deping, Lincoln), and the Vision 
of Piers Plowman, etc. See Coleridge’s Glossarial Index. 

In Middle English we have Wycliffe (a.d. 1324-84), who, how- 
ever, belongs rather to the earlier stage, Chaucer (a. d. 1328-1400), 
Mandeville (a.3>. 1300-1372), Lydgate (a.u. 1380-1440), Caxion 
(a.d. 1470), and to these we may add, from his fondness for 
archaic forms and words, Edmund Spenser. 

56. Of course it will not be supposed that the changes indicated 

Change o f ^ erms Semi-Saxon, Old English, Middle Eng- 

ianguace lish, Modem English, took place at any one definite 
gra u time. The changes were all gradual ; and yet if we 
compare our language at intervals of a hundred years, it will be 
easy to perceive and appreciate them. The changes themselves 
are the following : — -■ 

Mark* of There is considerable modification in 

orthography (and apparently in the pro- 
nunciation) of words. 

2. Many inflexions of nouns and verbs are omitted, and their 
place is supplied by prepositions and auxiliaries. 

8. Fremjh or other derivatives are introducedin large numbers ; 

HaRnin, with stricter accuracy, says from A,n. 1150 to A.n isflfft. 
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4. The inversion of the order of words and the use of ellipses are 
less frequent. 

When* the question refers to the sameness of a language, the 
second and third of these changes are the most important. 

57. The new words of each period, or the old ones with new 
meaning, and the various modes of spelling can he loamt best only 
by studying the writers of our language, but some of the other 
changes may be represented in a tabular form : — 


Anglo-Saxon 1 . Sejmi-Saxon. Old English. Meddle English. 
to 1050. 1050-1250. 1250-1350. 1350-1550, 


* Caedmon, * * History of King * Havelok the 

‘JElfric/ ‘Alfred/ Leir/ ‘Saxon Dane/ 4 Robert of 
etc, Chron. 5 latter part, Gloucester/ 

‘ Layamon/ ‘ Wycliffe.’ 


‘ Chaucer/ 

1 Mandeville.’ 


Spelling, (a.) Short final vowels are often in the course of time 
elided, as : 

Sonu, nama, dagas Sone, name, dages Sone, dayes Son, name, days, 
(b.) Broad vowels are shortened : 

Iclopod, geongosfc, ,, . • become gradually Yclept, youngest, 

ascode asked. 


The Article undergoes the following changes : 

*Se' and ‘seo* 
aro less fre- 


‘Se/ ‘soo, 4 thcet/ 
is in A. S. of 
three genders, 
with nom., gen., 
dat, ace., and 
abl. cases. 


(a) The declensions 
(six according to 
Hicks and Bask; 
three, according 
to Lye and Bos- 
worth) 

(b) Gender, which 
in A. 8. was 
marked by the 
ending of the 
nom. and still 
more by the 
endings of other 
cases, 


guent ; the abl. 
is less fre- 
quent; declen- 
sion less dis- 
tinct. 


* The * is now of 
all genders, 
though with 
different case 
endings. 


Ceases to be 
niarkod in this 
way, and at 
length follows 
the sex, 


‘The’ is now of 
all cases and 
genders. 


Are reduced by 
Chaucer's day 
to one ; with 
some irregular 
plurals, as feet, 
oxen. 


Nouns undergo the following changes ; 

M M *••• 
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Semi-Saxon. 

1050-1250* 


Anglo-Saxon. 
to 1050. 

* Csedmon/ 
'iElfrie/ 4 Alfred 
etc. 


(c) Characteristic 
feminine end- 
ings, in words, 
as e spinster/ 

' freondmne/ 
Nom., Gen., 
at., Acc., Abl. 


(e) The gen . in 
‘es/ as * Godes/ 


(£) The gciu in 
*na/ as 'tun- 
gena/ 

(g) The gen.pl 
(in adj.) in *r/ 
as'theor/ 'aller, 1 

(h) Dal sing, in 
4 e/ as'smithe/ 

(i) Dal pi in 

4 om,’ as 4 sel- 
dom/ 

(j) j Plurals in 
4 an * and * as * 


Pxonoitns : 

A dual form, 'wit/ 
*yit/ 4 we -two/ 
‘ye-two/ 

'Mm and 'thin* 
feen* of I and 
Son) 

'Hea/ fern, of he, 
and 'hi/ 'heorn/ 
* hem/ 


'History of Xing 
Leir/ 4 Saxon 
Chron/ latter part, 
4 Layamon/ 


• * • • 


Diminish in 
number, the 
ablative disap- 
pearing* 

« I M 


M «• 


M «t 


M • • 


End in 'on/ 


Used indiscrimi- 
nately, as 'ste- 
orran/ 'steor- 
ras/ 


• a M 


*• •« 


»» * * 


Old English. 
1250-1350. 

‘Haveloktlie - 
Dane/ ' Bobert of 
Gloucester/ 

' WyclifTo/ 


Are dropped : or 
remain as ex- 
ceptional forms. 


Expressed by 
prepositions, 
except in the 
accusative. 

Not used after 
' of/ as * lovo 
of God/ for 
' of Godes j * 
Becomes 's/ as 
' tongues/ 

* * a. 


Becomes obsolete. 


a a a a 


* » a a 


Middle English 
1350-1550. 

' Chaucer/ 
‘Mandcville/ 


The accusative 
ending ceases. 


used as gen. 
in all declen- 
sions. 


Are rare ; and 
'my' and 'thy* 
are used. 

Become ' she/ a 
form of sco, 
' they/ ' them/ 



Becomes ' to a 
smitho 1 c si- 
lent. 


Is sfruck out, an 
they, alio. 

Anil then 'to a 
smith/ 

Gradually struck 
out* 


Plurals in ' a , cease : ' s 9 superseding 
other endings, being the Norman 
plural ending. 


In Adjectives the chief change is owing to the fact that, in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Adjectives were declined, and had genders. They 
followed the Nouns, and dropped all forms of gender and declension. 
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Anglo-Saxon. Semi-Saxon. 

to 1050. 1050-1250, 


Old English, Middle English. 
1250-1350, 1350-1550. 


4 Cfcdmon/ ‘flistory of King ‘ Havel ok the ' Chaucer/ 

‘JElIric/ * Alfred/ Loir/ ‘ Saxon Dane/ ' Robert of 9 Handeville/ 

etc, Giron/ latter part, Gloucester/ 

* Layamon/ 9 WycliiTe, * 


‘A tli* tbo plur, 
indie. 


Many strong pre- 
terites, us wex, 
clalf, or dolve, 
wop, 

‘Ath/ tlio third 
person sing., 

* Synd * and e syn- 
dou/ wo arej 

Tar (.triples arc de- 
clined like ad- 
jectives, and 
terminate in 
e endo * and 
( unde/ 


Infinitive ex- 
pressed by 9 to/ 
then with ‘ an* 
or i en 7 added. 
A mixture of 
the gerundial 
and the com- 
mon infinitive. 


9 An ’ dropped 
after i to.' 


Become * on/ the 
subj. plur. 


Become weak, as 
waxed, delved, 
wept. 

Becomes *s/ as 
9 loves/ 

Give place to 
6 ben/ we be. 

They have no de- 
clension, and 
end in c ing/ 
taken from the 
ending of ver- 
bal Nouns, as 
* Brennung/ 


Verbs underwent the following changes 
Infinitives ended Then in 6 e/ 
in c an 5 or ‘ en/ neinrne for 

nemmen, to 
name. 


* En * of the per- Left out, as 

feet participle 6 ihote/ 

‘ilmton/ 

* Eimo ’ of the go- Became 9 an * ox 

rundial infini- the infinitive, 

live, 


By ‘to* without 
' en * and by 
f for to/ 


Reappears in the 
gorundial or 
participial in- 
finitive, as 
'rising early/ 

This* was dropped, 
and the plur, 
and sing, be- 
came alike in 
1st per. 


's’ the common 
form, 'eth* an- 
tique. 


The ending ‘mg* 
regarded some- 
times as a ver- 
bal Noun, some- 
times as a ge- 
run&ial infini- 
tive (see above). 


» The £ cn ’ of the plural was dropped Jon son, ‘ I am persuaded that the 
in the time of Henry the Eighth. lack hereof will be found a great 
‘To loll you my opinion/ says Ben blemish to our tongue/ 
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J Vote that Semi-Saxon, Old English, etc., are distinguished 
from the other forms of English, by the regular, not tho 
occasional recurrence of the forms peculiar to each. At ole also, 
that of two forms, ‘ fathers/ and c of a father/ the ihjlvxional 
form is the older. As speech modernizes, cases and tenses give 
place to Prepositions and Auxiliary Verbs. It was in pre- 
cipitating this use of Prepositions for inflexions, that the 
influence of the Danish tongue was most felt. 

58. It will illustrate this table to compare Matt. vii. 27, in the 
versions of tho A.S., Wycliffo, and Tyndale : — 

Axglo-Saxox, Wyclifff, 1380. Tyndalk, b>2<3. 

‘Tha rinde hyt and i And rain come down * And abundance) of 

timer com Hod, and and floodis camen and rayne descended, ami 
bleowon windas and windis blewen and tliei the filicides came, ami 
ahruron on tbaet hus : hurliden in to that tho wyndus bJewu, ami 
and thaethusfeoll, and house: and it fello boot upon i hat housse, 
hys hryro was my cel. y down, and the fallyng and it foil, and great 
ie . 1 Then rained it, and down thereof was was the fall of it." 
there came flood, and grete.* 
blew winds, and rushed 

on that house, and the (or that) house fell, and its rush was groat.* 

Here we have (1) in Wycliffe a change of order, consequent 
on the loss of inflection (windas) in the Noun, oven though tho 
Verb is still plural (b!ewc?i). (2) Tho plural form of the Verb 
gradually vanishes— bleowon, blewen, blewe, (3) Tho Article, 
which L in A.S. was very much a demonstrative, becomes in 
Tyndale’s time more frequent and less definite. 

59. The date when particular words pass into current xmo 
History of fo ™ s a subject of interesting inquiry. Many of them 
particular originate in the necessities of tho ago, and belong to 
words. the history of progress and thought. Others originate 
in the wants or circumstances of the times, and throw light on 
our literature and natural condition. In nearly all wo see the 
struggles of the human mind to express its meaning, and to 
define more clearly the limits that separate object tpm object, 
or thought from thought. 

Many French words, for example, are found in Chaucer « 
Fnmcfc writings, and were either introduced by him, or had 
# recently found a home in the country. Spenser calls 
his writings * a well of English tmdofilod/ as compared with 
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the -writers of his own century; and yet, compared with 
modern English, it is intensely ‘ French. 9 To the court and times 
of Chai'les II. also wc owe many French terms. 

The fifteenth century, again, is rich in “words of Latin origin. 
Latin u The prevailing fault/’ says Campbell/ “ of English 
words. diction of that century is redundant ornament and an 
affectation of anglicizing Latin words. In this pedantry and use 
of ‘ aureate terms/ the Scottish versifiers went even beyond 
their brethren of the south. When they meant to be eloquent, 
they tore up words from the Latin, which never took root in the 
language. ” To this pedantry we are indebted for a large number 
of terms. 

Nor do we owe less to the Reformation. That event en- 
Xnfluonce of couraged and developed the Saxon element of our 
the Reform- tongue; but it also encouraged the revival of learning, 
am;xu anc i appealed in the language of the learned, as well as 
of common life, to every class. The effect at first was over- 
whelming. English writers doubted whether in another century 
we should have an intelligible English tongue ; but at last the 
result was the formation of a language, much more copious, 
delicate, and manly, though overburdened with its new and 
sometimes useless wealth. 

60. There are four sources, at least, of information on the 
now the date of the introduction of words : the spelling of the 
introduc - 0 word, and the form of the plural ; the position of the 
tionof accent, and the testimony of authors who note* the 
ascertained. x ' lBQ &nd growing use, or the age and obsoleteness of 
riuri£"’ wor ds themselves. In the first three cases we 

Accent* catch the words while new comers, and undergoing 
Testimony, the process of naturalization ; in the last case, we 
have the question decided on authority which is generally con- 
clusive. 

( Pyramids * is now English — in Shakspeare’s day it was spelt 
f pyramides 9 and * pyramis ’ ; { synonym* was, in Milton’s day, 

( synonyma ’ and * synonymon ’ ; * extasis * (Burton), 6 syntaxis 9 
(Fuller), 6 misanthropos 9 (Shakspeare), ‘ zoophyton 9 (H, More), 

* phantasma 9 (Donne), *magnes 9 (Gr. Harvey), ‘ expansum ’ (Jer. 
Taylor), * intervallum ’ (Ohillingworth), * vestibulum 9 (Hare), 

ft Essay on English Poets, p. 93, 
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‘ caprichio ’ (Shakspeare), ‘ capricli 5 (Butler), * croiuaclo ’ 
(Bacon), ‘ croisade ’ (Jortin), are all words undergoing natu- 
ralization, and when used by tho "writers named^must have been 
of recent introduction. 

61. The tendency of the accent in English is always towards 
the beginning of words. Hence it is a sign of recent introduc- 
tion if ‘ nature ’ if accented natdre ’ (Chaucer), * prps Irate,’ 
‘ prostrate ’(Milton), ‘theatre,’ ‘ theatre ’ (Sylvester), ‘ acfidemy,’ 
‘ academy ’ (Cowley), ‘ essay,’ ‘ess dy’ (Dryden), ‘barrier,’ 
‘Effort,’ ‘barrier,’ ‘ effort ’ (Pope). 

‘Alligator’ is the modern spelling and accent: in lien 
Jonson’s day it is ‘ aligdrta ’ ; and in .Raleigh’s, it is ‘ ol 3 agar to ’ 
(Discovery of Guiana), ‘ the lizard.’ Ho is the introducer of tho 
word. ‘Porpoise’ was previously ‘porpesao,’ and earlier still 
‘ porkpisce ’ (Spenser), i.e., hog-fish ; and wo may safely con- 
clude that it was not much earlier than his day. ‘ Online ’ and 
‘ tea ’ are now naturalized ; in 1084 they wero foreign words : 
and then Locke writes them ‘ coffe,’ ‘ the.’ * 

62. * Cajole ’ (to prate, as a ‘ bird in a cage ’) was a new word 
when Skinner wrote his ‘ Etymologieon ’ (1688), as ho thinks 
was ‘sentiment.’ This last, however, had been previously in- 
troduced by Chaucer, and was only reintroduced in Skinner’s 
time. * Congregational’ originated, appropriately enough, in tho 
Assembly of Divines. ‘ Demagogue ’ was now in Milton’s day, 
and originated with Bossuet, though long unused. ‘ Dragouado 
describes the means employed to convert tho Protestants of 
France by Louis XIV., who quartered dragoons upon them. 

‘ Refugee ’ arose at the same timo, and was tho appropriate corre- 
lative. Bacon uses ‘ circle-learning ’ ; * encyclopaedia ’ is a later 
term. Shakspeare ridicules * element ’ as a pet word in his day 
(‘Twelfth Night’), and Wotton notes ‘characters’ as a conve- 
nient recent acquisition. ‘ Inimical ’ was first used by Edmund 
Burke j ‘malignant’ and ‘cavalier’ belong to tho timo of the 
Commonwealth} ‘roundhead’ belongs to tho same period, 
and even in Baxter’s time had been explained in different ways 5 
‘ some say from the cropt, curl-loss head of the Puritans,’ others 
from the ‘ roundheadea Mr. Pym,’ as Queen Henrietta called 


* X)Iaxy~pLi£e by Lord King, p. 
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him. € Mob 5 belongs to the reign of Charles II., and was first 
applied, Lord North tells us, to members of the Green Ribbon 
Club. ' Pathos,** a quality in which Richard Baxter excelled, 
was a word not known in his day, as Sylvester, who describes 
the quality in his Funeral Sermon for Baxter, tells us that he 
can describe it only in Greek. * Plunder ’ was imported, Thomas 
Fuller says, about 1035, and originated with the plunderings of 
the soldiers of Guslavus Adolphus. ' Suicide ’ is marked by 
Phillips in his 'New World of Words’ (1671) as a word that 
deserves to bo exploded — ' hissed off/ as more suggestive of 
' sus ’ than 'sui.’ ' Selfish ’ is a good Saxon word, though de- 
scriptive of a bad quality ; it was devised by the Presbyterians 
of the Commonwealth. £ Sansculottes/ ' terrorism,’ ' guillotine,’ 
tell pari of the history of the French revolution of 1790. 

In 1581, Sir Thomas Ely ok speaks of ' frugality,’ ' temperance/ 
'sobriety,’ and 'magnanimity/ as modern words. In 1589, 
Puttenham commends the modern invention of 'method,’ 'func- 
tion/ 'numerous/ 'penetrate/ 'indignity/ 'savage/ 'scientific,’ 
' dimension/ 'idiom/ ' compendious/ ' prolix,’ ' figurative/ ' im- 
pressive/ 'metrical/ 'inveigle.’ a InlGOl, Philemond Holland, 
a voluminous translator of classic authors, gives the following as 
novelties, and adds an explanation of each : 'acrimony,’ 'austere,’ 

* bulk/ 'consolidate/ 'debility/ 'dose/ 'aperient/ 'opiate/ 'pro- 
pitious/ ' symptom.’ Early in the seventeenth century, Fulke, 
the critic of the Rheimish scriptures, objects to 'rational/ 'tunic/ 
'scandal/ 'nooplxyto,’ 'despicable/ 'destruction/ 'homicide,’ 
' ponderous/ 'prodigious/ as not English ; as ' inkhorn terms, 
smelling too much of the Latin.’ In 1658, the following were 
reckoned as uncouth, i.e., as unknown or unusual words: 

' adoption/ ' abstruse/ ' amphibious/ 'articulate,’ 'adventitious,’ 

' complicated/ 'compensate/ 'concede/ 'caress,’ ' destination/ 
'horizontal/ 'oblique, 'ocular/ 'radiant,’ etc. They are ap- 
pended as such to Heylin’s Observations on'L’Estrango’s History 
of Charles II. In 1670, Dryden, who is in practice one of the 
reformers of our style, and a good specimen of idiomatic English, 
objects to 'good graces/ and ' repartee/ and 'embarrass/ and 
'grimace/ and 'chagrin.’ Similarly, Johnson is blamed on 
the publication of the 'Rambler/ for using such words as 're- 


* Many of these examples arc taken from the adorable volumes of Dr. French. 
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SO 

suscitatiou/ 'narcotic,’ 'fatuity,’ 'germination,’ which wore not 
then parts of the English tongue. , 

On the other hand, many words are marked in old lists as 
obsolete, a fact that proves their antiquity, though it is no 
evidence that they are not still in use. Some contemporary 
friend of Spenser’s, for example, marks as obsolete, ' dapper,’ 
'scathe,’ 'askance,’ 'embellish,’ 'forestall,’ ‘fain.’ Among words 
in Chaucer, said in 1G67 to be obscure from age, are * anthem ,’ 
'blithe,* 'bland, 5 'carol,’ 'franchise,’ ‘sphere,’ ‘transcend.’ 
While in Skinn er’s list of words not in uso within the memory 
of man, * qnae jam ante parentum setatem in usu esse dcsiormit,’ 
he reckons such old English words as ' strath,’ ' sough,’ ' shaw ’ 
(of trees), ' rathe ’ (early), ' low ’ (flame), ' landlouper,’ ‘ shore ’ 
(sewer), ‘laverock’ (lark), 'to well up ’ (to spring), ‘yelp,’ 
‘thrill,’ ‘threpe’ (to affirm), ‘rive’ (tear), ‘reive’ (carry off), 
' dovetail,’ 'kirtle/ ‘grisly,’ 'lewd ’ (ignorant), ' ledge ’ ; and even 
‘trenchant,’ 'tissue,’ ‘plumage,’ ‘malison,’ 'outratJ.cc/ ‘ plea- 
saunce/ 'resource,’ 'vicinage/ 'tapestry/ 'villainy,’ and many 
others. Several of these words have, no doubt, been revived in 
later times : but the fact that they were obsolete two hundred 
years ago proves that they are old residents in the country. It 
suggests also — what indeed is the fact — that the English of our 
old writers, Chaucer, for example, may bo clearer to us than it 
was to the readers and authors of the age of Drydon and 1‘opo. 

The student may extend these lists. To our own ago belong 
‘ aesthetic/ * prestige/ ' myths,’ ' photography/ ‘ handbooks/ 
‘solidarity,’ 'nuggets/ etc. ; 'folklore’and 'telegrams/ ‘tenders’ 
and ‘railways.’ To America we owe ' outsiders/ ' coincidences,’ 
‘immigrants,’ or ' comelings/ as Wycliffe names thorn. 

63. Scarcely less interesting than tho question of the dates of 
History of the introduction of words into any language, is tho 
ttemeaa- change of meaning which many of them have undor- 
partiouiar gone since they were first used. Dean Trench has 
words. . Had this tendency to attach new meanings to old 
words to illustrate the progress of nations in vice, or occasionally 
in virtue. Ha. notes, for example, how ‘ virtus ’ was originally 
the moral quality which becomes us as men ; then the manly 
cowage of the soldier, and then in Italy, as ' virth/ tho taste 
which busies itself with antiquarian research and curious ele~ 
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gancc. Similarly , ( worth ’ was once a moral quality entitled to 
honour, a sense still surviving in * worthy ’ and tf worship ’ ; now 
it is often represented by i money value ’ : c wealth ’ has under- 
gone the same change, though the original meaning is found in 
Scripture (1 Cor. x. 24, Ps. lxvi. 12), and survives in well 9 and 
‘ the common weal.’ Words, moreover, descriptive originally 
of knowledge, or skill, or art, have come to represent crooked 
knowledge and perverted skill. e Cunning,’ ‘ wit/ * artifice/ and 
6 craft/ had all once a noble meaning ; now they describe quali- 
ties insignificant or degrading. The moral tastes of men have 
influenced their speech. 

64. This tendency is here recorded, however, chiefly to help in 
fixing the meaning of words. 

As a mat her of fact, for example, many of the words in 
sacred Scripture which are now obsolete in the sense in which 
our translators used them, had then their common etymological 
meaning : ( prevent/ ( apprehend/ c mortify/ e offend/ c allow/ a 
‘ conversation/ b belong to this class ; and in writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries such meanings abound. Hence 
Cudwortli speaks of 4 polite surfaces ’ as reflecting the images of 
the things presented to them, and Puller of * resenting a favour. 5 
Hence Lord Bacon tells men that they are to set their affections 
on * some provoking object/ and that 4 incensed odours are sweet- 
est.’ In these cases we need only recall the derivation of the 
words, and the sense is plain. 

06. In other cases the meaning o£ words has become wider ; 
more frequently narrower and more specific. Occasionally, the 
meaning has boon entirely changed ; this last process generally 
taking place through an intermediate meaning common to the 
first and last meanings of the word, though now lost. 

A few examples of narrowed meaning may prove instructive : 
Meaning 6 attorney ’ was used in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
narrowed. con turies for 4 one who takes the turn or place of 
another’; ( one attorney between God and man’:* now it is 
restricted to the law, or to formal legal acts. 4 Imp ’ was origi- 

* ‘Allow’ from JV. ‘alloucr,’ and b ‘ Conversation,’ way of life: from 

that from ‘al-laudare,’ to praise, ap- ‘ conmsari,* to be conversant with, 

prove, commend. 'Allowed to bo road ■ 0 W yclifCe. 

in churches.’ 
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nally any scion or slxoot ; as * brat ’ was anything tarn. ^ ‘ Dis- 
ease* — dis-ease of any kind — is now applied only to an ill con- 
dition of body or mind. ' Animosity/ and 6 censure,’ and 
^conceit/ and i doom/ and ‘ officious/ had onco two meanings ; 
viz., * spiritedness/ ' any opinion/ whether good or bad; 4 a 
concept/ the object of an act of conception ; 'a judgment/ 
good or bad ; and ‘ ready for duty.’ Now they arc used in bad 
senses only. 

The following are now used with a meaning wider than at 
first. Tc ' abandon/ was to give up to the him; 6 bannua/ 
Meaning an interdict, or edict; hence, * banns of marriage*; 
widened. * landit/ one outlawed ; now it means, to give up 
entirely, but in any way. To e comfort * meant, in WyeliJTo’s 
day, to make or grow strong , 6 the child was comforted in spirit ’ ; 
now it means, to strengthen, and help, and console. To e con- 
trol * a man was originally to c check * liim, by keeping a ( cuntre- 
role/ or file, upon transactions with him; now it means to 
check and control in any way. * Christendom 3 was originally 
the act whereby men became avowedly Clirist ? s ; i. o., baptism — 

( by my Christendom*: now it is used collectively of ail who 
have made that profession. * Gossip * was at first one who had 
become akin ( e sib 3 ), through common relation, to God ; now it. 
is used in a sense much wider and more trivial. * Trivial * itself 
is an example of the same change. It was originally—- to use 
another and similar figure — what was well-trodden ( e trito ’) or 
talked of at the corners of the roads, where three ways met ; now 
it is applied to idle gossip, or to frivolous accusations of any 
kind. * Opinion 3 and ‘ public opinion 7 wero defined two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago c as light, vain, crude, imperfect things, 
settled with imagination, but never arriving at the understand- 
ing. 9 M f Be sure/ says Locke , f not to let your son be bred tip in 
the art and formality of disputing ♦ . . unless you . , . desire iu 
have him an insignificant wrangler, a mere qpipwnalor in dis- 
course/ * For a hundred years and more, the narrow and bad 
sens© of the word is indicated by such forms as * opinionated/ 

‘ opinionastic/ e opinionative/ ‘ opinionist. 7 Now our language is 
entirely changed. ‘ Tout devient facile/ said Napoleon, ‘ quand 
onsuit Vopinim . 9 0 ( Question of opinion/ says another , f means, 


*Bon Jem son. 

> On the Understanding. 


« Napoleon Iir H X 865 . 
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quid facieniliun ; question of fact, quid factum.’* s There is in 
nature/ says an eminent statesman , £ no moving power but mind. 
In lmman a/] airs, tliis i)ower is oprn ion ; in political affairs, it is 
public opinion 7 ; and e tins public opinion it is that finally wins 
the day/ b If those sentiments are true, they are practically 
very important ; nor is it uninteresting to trace tlio change of 
meaning which the words have unci ergon e : the history of tho 
word shen^s the change of popular fooling. 

Sometimes the meaning of words newts entirely changed. 
Meaning- But in all such eases it will be found that there is some 
changed, third, or third and fourth meaning, which connects 
the first and the last of tho series. A word has at first the 
meaning «, and at last the meaning d, and there seems no con- 
nexion between them ; but in fact the first moaning becomes 
a d* b, the second b + c, the third c + d, and in the fourth the c is 
dropped, and d only remains. Whether the word has modified 
its meaning, or its spelling, the discovery of these intermediate 
senses, or spellings, supplies the connecting link in the evidence 
which makes the whole intelligible. 

The following Table illustrates the change from one meaning 
to another, apparently quite different. 

Antique Ancient, Ancient, obso- Antic, ridiculous. 

lote, ridiculous. 

Bombast Silk, cotton. Cotton used in Stuffed, bombastic 

stuffing, or style, 

padding. 

Boor Cultivator. Cultivator, rough Boorish, uncivil- 

in manners. ized. 

Villain A farm labourer. A labourer, low An immoral, bad 

in moral state. man. 

Pagan A villager. A villager, ig- Ono ignorant of 

norant of the the gospel, 
gospel. 

Chattels, cat- Heads of cattle Cattle, as a sub- Substance of any 
tic (like pc- (carritalia). stance or pro- kind not money, 

cunin, pc- perty. 

cub) 


Clumsy 

Benumbed with 

Benumbed, awk- 

Awkward from 

cold. 

ward. 

any cause. 

Copy 

Abundance, 

Abundance 
through multi- 
plying copies* 

A copy itself. 

Gazette 

A small coin. 

A paper selling 
for a small coin. 

A paper itself. 

Lowd 

Laic, vulgar, ig- 
norant. 

Ignorant, vicious. 

Vicious. 


* Jkntkam on Fallacies, 1821 . *» Lore? Palmerston, 1820 . Quoted 

from Trans, of Phil. Soc M 1858, 
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Pomp A procession. A procession •with. Groat show and 

great show. parade. 

Miscreant Misbeliever. Misbeliever, One grossly vi- 

grossly vicious. cious. 

Lumber What is put in a What is put there, Such things any- 

Lombard’s room. chiefly useless where. 

and old things. 

Morose Given to his own Given to his own Uhgciiial. 

manners or ways. ways, self-con- 

tained or un~ 
genial. 

Pragmatical One who attends One, etc,, and Any one fussy and 
to business. grows fussy or positive, 

positive. 

Prodigious An ominous an- Ominous aud Very great, 
nouncement very great. 

(prodico), pro- 
digies. 

Lurch To hide (lurk). To hide by dip- To dip the head. 

piug the 'head. 

Orient Sun-rising. Sun-rising, and Bright and glii 

so bright, glit- tering, 

tering. 

Preposterous Putting behind what Putting, etc., and Absurd, 
should be before. so absurd. 

Treacle Made for vipers Syrup made to Syrup of any kind. 

(poisonous cure poisonous specially of 

beasts). attacks. sugar, 

Bestive What won’t go. Stubborn and Stubborn in not 

won’t go. standing still. 

Prevaricate One who seems to One who in this One who in any 
prosecute a charge way plays way plays false, 

when he is really false, 

defending. 

Stationer One who has a One, etc., for sell- One who sella 
station for sell- ing paper.- paper, 

ing goods, 

Romance Poetry in the Poetry, wild and Anything wild and 
Romanes© extravagant* extravagant, 

tongue ; a mix- 
ture of Latin 
and French. 

Cheque, check, Game of chess The court where Various A cheque 
chequers, ex- played on Sur- a chequered others, is a piece 

chequer face marked table-cloth was and at of paper 

with squares. laid and used last used in 

for b counting money 

monies. payments. 

66. In good modem dictionaries the gradual changes in the 
Dictionaries meaning of words are shown by a chronological ar~ 
£&» of those meanings, and of the authorities 

nwlenwnt quoted. Both the memory and the judgment of the 
student are greatly aided by such an arrangement. 
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For English words* a convenient chronological division of 
authorities is from the earliest times to the middle of the reign 
of Henry YIII.'a.d. 1520; from 1526 to the middle of the 
reign of Charles II.* a.d. 1674 ; and from 1674 to our own times. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
67.-~Anglo-S.ixon Inflexions.— Declensions. 
Nouns.— First Declension* 


Singular. 



Plural. 


Mas. Fern. 

Feut. 

Mas . 

Fan . 

Mint. 

Nom. Steorra tunge 

cage (eye) steorran 

tungan 

eagan. 

(star) (tongue) 




Gen. Steorran tungau 

eagan 

sleorrena tungona 

eagena. 

JJ at. and Steorran tungau 

cagan 

steorrum tungum 

eaguni. 

Abl. 





Acc* Steorran tungan 

cage 

steorran 

tungan 

eagan. 

Second Declension . 



Singular. 



Plural. 


1st Cl , , 2 ml CL 

3rd CL 

1st CL 

2nd CL 

3rd CL 

Nom# Word smith 

sproec 

word 

smithas 

sprceca. 


(speech) 




Gen. Wordes smithes 

sprinee 

worda 

snutha 

sprmca. 

Bat, and Worde smith o 

sproece 

wordum 

smithum 

sprajeum 

Abl. 





Ace. Word smith 

sprsece 

word 

smithas 

sproeca. 

Third Declension . 



Singular. 


Plural. 


1st Cl. 2nd CL 

3rd CL 

M CL 

2nd CL 

3rd CL 

Nom. Treow (a man 

gifu (a 

treowu 

menu 

gifa. 

tree) 

gift) 




Gcu. Treowes mannes 

gife 

treowa 

manna 

gifena. 

Dat. and Treowe men 

gifa 

treowum 

munnum 

gif urn. 

Abl. 





Ace, Treow man 

gifo or u 

treowu 

menu 

gifa* 

The Adjective Indefinite. 



Sin f/. Mm. 

Fan. 

FcuL 

Flu. 


Nom. God 

god 

god 

gode. 


Gen. Godes 

godre 

godes 

godra 


Dat. Godum 

godre 

godum 

godum. 

Ace. Godne 

godo 

god 

gode. 


Abl. Godo 

godre 

gode 

godum* 
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Nom. 

Gen, 

Dat, 

Acc, 

Abl. 


Adjectives with the Article. 


Singular. 

Mas, 

Se goda (good) 
Thecs godan 
Tham godan 
Thone godan 
Thy godan 


Fern. 
seo gode 
thsere godan 
thsere godan 
tha godan 
thasre godan 


Plural. 

Kent, Mas, Fan, and Kent, 


tliait gode 
tlircis godan 
tham godan 
tlioat gode 
thy godan 


tha godan. 
tluira god on a. 
tham goil mu. 
tha godan. 
tham godurn. 


Febsonai* Peonotos, 

Singular, Dual and riural. 

1st For, 2nd For, 3rd Tor . 1st For, 2nd l'a\ Zrd For, 

Dual, Plu, Dual, Plu, 

Nom. Ic thu he heo hit wit we git go hi 

Gen, Min thin his hyre his uncer ure, user incer cower Lira, hnom 
Dat. Me the him hyro him uno us inc cow him, heo m 

Acc, Me the hine hi hit unc us inc cow hi 


se 

seo 

thsefc 


thes 

theos 

this 


Demqnstbative Peoitotos— Thjet and Tuts. 



Mas , 

Fan, 

JS ~at t , 

Fin, 

Is om, 

Se 

SCO 

tlirut 

tha,. 

Gen. 

Thces 

thane 

thuis 

thiii'ii. 

Dat, 

Tham 

thccro 

tham 

thu m. 

Acc. 

Thone (tliceno) 

tha 

thast 

ihi'. 

Ahl. 

Thy 

tha?.ro 

thy 

tham. 

Nom, 

Thcs 

theos 

this 

f lui.% 

Gen, 

Thises 

thisse 

thises 

thii <!•«'), 

Dat. 

Thisum 

thisse 

thisum 

thisum, 

Acc, 

Thisne 

thas 

this 

thas. 

Abl, 

Thiso 

thisse 

iliiso 

thisum, 


Nom, 

Gen. 

Dat, 

Acc. 

AbZ. 


Inteeeogative Peojtoto. 

H-wa (who) Ilwajt (what). 

Hwtes (whose) 

Hwam (hweem) (wliom) 


Hwone (hweene) 
Hwi 


Hwa\s (whose), 
Hwam (Hwmm) 
Hwat (what). 
Hwi (why). 


(whom). 


ANGLO-SAXON CONJUGATION. 
Verbs. 


Pres. Sing, 


1 

2 

a 


Flur, 1, 2, 3 
Imperf. Sing. 1 
2 


Plur. 1, 2 } 3 


Indicative , 

Lufigo 

Lufast 

Lufath 

Luflath 

Lufode 

Lufodesi 

Lufode 

Lufodon 


fl) love. 
Thou) Invest. 
.He) loves. 


m°i y°u ih(i y- 

(I) loved. 


(Thou) lovedst. 
(He) loved. 
(We), etc. 
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Pres. Sing. I ) 

Subjunctive . 

Luflge 

(I) love. 

2 I 

*i 1 

» 

(Thou) love. 

<5 J 


(He) love. 

PL 1, % 3 

Lufl-on, or -an 

Wo, yc, they. 

Imperf. Sing, 1 ) 

Lufode 

(I) loved. 



(Thou) loved. 

3 ) 


(He) loved. 

PI. 1. % 3 

Luf-odon, or -edon 

We* ye, they. 

►Sing, It 

Imperative* 

Lufa 


Plur. 2 

Luhath 


Pres, 

Infinitive . 

Lufian 

To love. 

Ger. 

(to) Lufigenne 

For to love. 

Participle act 

Lufigendo 

Loving, 

Participle pass. 

(ge-) lufod 

(Be-) loved. 


<58. The iirsi of tlie following versions of ilic Lord’s Prayer is 
taken from St. Cuiiiberfc’s Gospel a3 it is called, from the fact 
that it was written in honour of St. Outhbert. The book is now 
in the Cotton Library (Kero i>. iv.) ; and was long deposited in 
the Prioiy at Holy Island, and in the Cathedral at Durham. It 
was written probably by Eadfrith* and between 687 and 721 a.d. 

The second version is of the date of King Alfred* A.r>. 800; 
and the third is taken from Wiclif, 1380. 

The version from St. Outhbert ’s Gospel was printed* though 
inaccurately* by Camden (p. 22)* and accurately by Wanley* in 
his Catalogue of Northern Books and MSS, appended to Hickes 
Thesaurus of Northern Literature* 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Eaely Saxon, uld English. 

About 700 a.b. Saxon of 800. Wyclif, 1380. 

Urea Feeder thilo Feeder nro • thu the Oure fadir that art 
arth in hoofnas, sio eart in heofenum K Si 1 injievenes, Halowid be 
gehalgud thin narna* to thin nama gehalgod 1 thi name, Thi kypgdom 
cumath tliiu ric. Sig to-bo-como thin 1 rice, come to* Be tm wille 
thin willa swa is in he- geweorhte thin willa on don in erthe, as in 
ofnas, and in eorthu. eorthan, 1 swa swa on heveno, , 

Ure hlaf* ofer wirtlic* heofenum. Gove to us tins day 
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sol us to daeg and forgef Ume 1 deeghwamlican f ouro breed ovir other 
us scvlda 0 urna, swa wehlaf* syle g us to d©g. substaunce, 1 Aiiuforgcvo 
forgef an soyldgum urum And forgef us ure up oure detlos 1 as wo 
& do inlead* usith ingyltas 1 swa swa 1 we forgiven our dottouris, * 
custnung. Ac gefrig • f orgif adh urum gylten- and lede us not mto 
urich from ifie. dum 1 & ne gelcodde thu temptacioun. But do- 

us on costenunge. Aclyver k us from yvol. 
alys h us of yf ell. Soth- Amen, 
lice. h 


• Hence ‘loaf. 1 

b Over-substantial. 

0 Obligation, from sccal, I owe, 
must, I shall. 

* Inlead, not lead, 
c Be free. 

< Daily, 

s Syle, give ; hence, sell. 

A-loosen, to free; soothlike, truly. 

1 k These words are all Latin ; some of 
them, marked ( k ) through the French. 


i ‘Ure’ is the gen. pi. of ‘Ic, 1 T; 

* Heofenum,’ the dat. pi. of ‘Jieofcn,’ 
Heaven; * Si,’ the third pirn subj. of 
4 wesan,’ to bo; ‘golialgod* Is the 
past part, of * halgiun, 1 to hallow ; 
4 eorthan, 1 dat. sing, of ‘ eorthe/ eart h ; 

* swa, swa,’ is ho as ; *um<y puss. adj. 
pron., accus. sing. *, ‘gyltns,* ucc. pi. <»£ 
‘ gylt,* a sin or debt; * gylLoudum,’ dat, 
pi. of 4 gyltend,’ a debtor. 


The following is another specimen of Saxon of different 
dates : — 


FbOM CiEDMON, 
A.D. 680. 

Nu scylun hergan 
Hafaen ricaes uard, 

Metudaes meecti 

End his mod gidanc 

Uerc uuldur fadur 

Sue he uundra gihuaes 
Eel drictin 
Or astelid© 

He ©list scop 

Elda barnum 

Heben til hrofe 
Hselig scepen 
Tha middun geard 
Hon cynnaes uard 

Eci dryctin 
iEfter Had© 

Firum f oldu 
Erea Allmectig, 


King Alfred’s ver- 
sion, a.d. 885. 

Nu we sceolan herian 
Heofon-rices weard, 

Metodes mihte 

And his mod gethonc 

Wera wuldor-faeder 

Swa he wundra gehwaes 
Ece dryhten 
Oord onstealde. 

He ©list gesceop 

Eorthan beamum 

Heofon to hrofe 
Halig scyppend 
Tha middan geard 
Mon cynnes weard 

Ece dryhten 
.2Efter teode 
Eixum foldan 
Erea Aelmihtig. 


Literal English 
version. 

Now we must praise 
The guardian ('warden 1 ) 
of Heaven’s kingdom 
The Creator’s (‘ mea- 
surer’) ‘meter’ might 
And his mind’s (mood) 
thought 

Of men (‘vir’), Urn 
Glorious Father 
As he of every wonder 
Eternal Lord. 

The beginning estab- 
lished. 

He first framed 
(‘shaped ’) 

For earth’s children 
(‘ bairns ’) 

The Heavens for a roof. 
Holy Creator! (shaper) 
Then mid-earth (‘yard’) 
Man-kind’s guardian 
w^den^), 

Afterwards made 
For men the fields 
Master Almighty! 
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69, 70. The Heliand, the Healer or Saviour, is a metrical 
gospel harmony, in a language similar to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
spoken iSi the tenth century by Saxon settlers on the 
axon * Lower Rhine. The language is called by early Gothic 
scholars, Dano-Saxon, and by others, Gld-Saxon. 

The following specimen is taken from Luke ii. 8 — 13 (Part 
of):— 


Tho ward nfitnagan cud 
Obar thesa widon werold 
# * * 

Endi quam lioht Godes 
Wanum thurh tliiu wolcan 
Endi thea wardos thar 
Bif eng * an them felda 
Sic werdun an forhtun tho 
Thea man an ira moda 
Giseihun thar niahtigna 
Godes engil cuman 
* * * 

* Wiht no antdredidin 
Defies b fon thorn liohta 
Ic seal eu quadhe 0 liobora thing 
* # * 

Nu is Crist geboran 
An thesero selbun naht 
Salig bam Godes 
An thera Bavides burg 
Brohtiii the Gode 
* * * 

Thar gi ina Man mugun 
An Bethlema burg 
Barno rikiost 
Habbiath that te tecna 
That ic eu getellean mag 
Warun wordun 
That he thar biwndun ligedh 
That hind an enera cribbium 
Tho he si cuning obar al 
Erdun endi hinnies.’ 

* * m 

Beht so he tho that word gespraccnun 

So ward thar engilo to them 

Unrim cuman 

Holng heriskopi 

From hebanwanga 

Fagnr foie Godes 

* * * 


Then it was to many known 
Over this wide world 

* m * 

And came a light of God 
- — through the welkin ; 

And the words there 
Caught on the field ; 

They were in flight then 
Tho men in their mood. 

They saw there mighty 
Angel of God come. 

* * * 

1 A whit dread not 
Of evil from the light, 

I shall to you speak glad things. 
* # *• 

Now is Christ bom 
On this self-same night, 

Blessed child of God, 

In David’s city, 

The Lord the Good, 

* * # 

There ye him find may 
In Bethlehem’s city 
The most royal of children. 

Y© have as a token 
That I you tell 
True words, 

That he there bound lieth 
The child in a crib, 

Tho’ he be king over all 
Earth and heaven.’ 

* * * 

Bight as he that word spake 
So was there of angels to them 
In a multitude come, 

A holy host 

From the heaven-plains, 

Tho fair folk of God. 

* * * 


» Hence •fangs.’ 0 Hence 

* A. B. ladh, loathe. 
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NOTES— HELIAND : BEOWULF. 


* Diurida si mi , 9 quadun sio 

* Drohtine solbun 
An them hohoston 
Himilo rikea 
Endi fridu an erdu 
Eiriho barnum/ 


c Lovo ho there now/ quoth they* 
* To the Lord himself 
On tho highest * 

Kingdom of heaven, 

And peace on earth 
To the children of men/ 


The poem on Beowulf describes the acts of a hero of tho 
Western Danes, c an Achilles of the North. 9 There is only one 
MS. of the poem, preserved in the Cotton Library ,( Vifcollma, 
a. 15). That MS. seems to have been written in the tenth 
century; but the poem is of much earlier date. Mr, Sharon 
Turner was the first to call attention to it in J805 ; and it has 
since been published, with a translation and notes, both by 3VI r. 
Kemble and by Mr. Thorpe. 

The Saxon of the Holland, and the Saxon of Beowulf, repre- 
sent the oldest forms of the Saxon of the Continent and of 
England respectively. 

Beowulf, iv, p. 18 of Thorpe’s edition. 


Him se yldesta 
andswarode, 
werodes wfsa 
word-hord on Me : 
we synt gum cynnes 
Geata leode 
and Higelaces 
heorth-geneatas a : 
wees men feeder 
folcum gecylhed 
iEthele ord-fruma 
Ecgtheow haten 
geMd wintra worn 
ser he on weg hwurfo 

gamol of geardum : 
hine gearwe geman 
witena wel hwylo 
wide geond eorthan : 
we thurh holdne higo 
hlaford thinne 
sunn Healfdenes 
secean cwomon 
leod gebyrgean 
wes thu us larona-god* 


Him tho eldest 
answered, 

(the) bands teacher (sage) 

(his) word hoard unlocked : 
we are of (the) kiu 
of (the) Gaetm (Goths) nation 
ana Hygelac’s 
hearth-enjoyers. 

My father was 
to nations (folk) known 
(a) noble chieftain (foremost mim) 
Ecgtheow called (high!) 

(he) abode a number of wild ora 
ere ho on (his) way departed (f uim-d 
away) 

old from his yards (courts). 

Him well remembers 

sage well-nigh each 

widely thro’ yowl ’) the earth. 

we thro’ firm (friendly) feeling 

thy lord 

Hoifdonos son, 

to seek have come 

(thy) people to protect. 

Be thou our good learnor (teacher) 


» Ge-neatas, possessed. enjoyed, from 
neetan $ hence neat (cattle), and neat- 
herd. 

Hence Atheling. son of tho noble. ' 
* Hence ‘Jere/ ‘loro/ * Learn/ is to 


makelorcd— oitheronoself or another; 
hence either to learn or to teach, the 
letter tho more common meaning in 
old English. 
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71-73. Cicdmon, tlio first Anglo-Saxon writer of note, was a 
monk of Whitby, and died about G80. Ho was originally a cow- 
Angio- herd, ancl a poet c born, not made.’ Bede’s narrative 
Saxon. 0 f jug ca ]i to |] 10 poetic oilico lias in it a strong cast 
of the marv filous ; but the general facts of his life and his 
genius are undoubted. His poems are founded chiefly on Bible 
history, and on religious subjects. His account of the Fall is 
not unlike JLhat given by Milton ; and passages have been quoted 
which it is thought may have suggested some of the finest poetry 
in the Paradise Lost. But Milton had never seen the writings 
of Caedmon. 

We give as a specimen Ccedmon’s description of Satan, when 
recovering from the consternation of his overthrow. Crodmon 
was first jmblished by Junius ; but the most convenient edition 
is that edited by Mr. Thorpe, and printed for the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1832. Sharon Turner gives several extracts in 
c The History of tlio Anglo-Saxons,’ vol. iii. 

AElfric, abbot and bishop, died about the close of the tenth 
century. He made a collection of Homilies, a translation of the 
first seven books of the Bible, and wrote several religious 
Biographies. He was also the author of a Latin grammar. He 
wrote in Saxon, he tells us, that 6 he might be understood by un- 
lettered people.’ Parts of his works were published early in the 
seventeenth century ; and in 1844-0, his Homilies, with an English 
version, were edited for the AElfric Society by Mr. Thorpe. 

To King Alfred (a.d. 848-1)01), we are indebted for transla- 
tions into Anglo-Saxon of the historical works of Orosius and 
Bede. The last — an Ecclesiastical History of the Anglo-Saxons 
— is of great value. It was first published in Bede’s Latin and 
King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge in 1043. Alfred’s 
translation is interspersed with a few reflections of his own : — 
the only original composition of his that is known to liavo been 
preserved. 

Other Anglo-Saxon treatises, including several on Scripture, 
may bo found enumerated in Dr. White’s Preface to the Or- 
nudum, Oxford, 1852. 

Cjedmok : 

Weoll a him on innan Boiled up within him 

Hygo ymb his li»orlan (TIis) thought about his heart, 

* Ifrnca, to won or spring up. 
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Hat waas him utan 
Wrathlic wite. 

He tha worde cuaeth : * 

Is thes eenga steda b ungelic 
s withe 

Tham othrum the we cor cuthon, 0 
Hean * on heofon-rice 
The me min hearra e onlay 
Theah the hina for tham Al- 
wealdan* 

Agan ne moston 
Romigan * nres rices 
Nsefth k he theah riht gedon 
That he ns hcefeth be-iylled 1 

5 rre to botme k 
elle thsare-hataa 
Heofon-rice benumen 1 
Hafath bit gemearcod® 

Mid mon-cynne 
To gesettanne. a 
That me is sorga mtest 
That Adam sceal 


Hot was without him 

His dire (wrathlike) punishment. 

Then spake he words ; 

This narrow place most unlike 

That other that we formerly knew, 
High in heaven’s kingdom, 

Which my Master bestowed on mo, 
Tho’ wo it for the Allpowerful 

May not possess ( c own ’)* 

(We must) cede our realm ; 

Yet hath he not done rightly 
That he hath struck us down 
To the fiery abyss 
Of the hot hell; 

Bereft us of heaven’s kingdom, 

Hath decreed 
With mankind 
To people it. 

That is to mo of sorrows tho gveato.it, 
That Adam shall 


The waes of eorthan geworht 
Mime stronglican 
Stol behealdan 0 
Wesan Mm on wynne » 

& we this wite th’dlien * 


Who of earth was wrought 

My strong 

Seat possess 

Be to him in delight 

And we endure this torment 


Hearm r on thisse helle Misery in hell. 

Walaahteiominxahandageweald Oh, if I had (owned) the poiwr of 
* * * * my hands ! ♦ * * 

Thonne ic mid thys werode Then with this host I— 

Ac liegath me ymbe But around me lie 

Iren bendas Iron bonds ; 

Bideth * aracentan sal Presseth this chain-curd ; 

Ic eom rices-leas * I am powerless 1 

Habb&th me swa hearde Have me so hard 

Helle clommas 11 The clasps of hell 

Bteste befangen * So firmly grasped ! 

Her is fyr micel Here is a vast fire 

ufan & neothone Above and underneath ; 


* Hence quoth. 

b Hence stead, as In Hampstead, etc. 
« Hence un-coufch. 
d Same as heah, heahne. 

* Compare German Herr, Mr. 0. E. 
Heir. 

f Hence Bretwalda, governor of Bri- 
tons. 

* A. S. ranwn, to give room to, to 
cede. 

J From N’abban, not to have. 

* Hence to fell, 

* Hence ‘bottom,’ a low piece of land, 


1 Hence numb, bereft of folding. 
111 To mark out, to tleienultif, 
a To settle, or plant it. 

0 * Stool,’ * hold ’ firm, 
p Hence winsome. 


« Hence the ‘tholes* of a b»tif that 
support the oars, 

* ‘Harm.’ 


» ‘Itideth,’ * sltteth upon,* 
t Hule-less. 


u Hence ‘clamp,’ clammy, 

* Fast-befingered ; bonce * fangs, * 



ANGLO-SAXON. 


7P> 


Ic a ne geseali 
Lathran a Iandacipo 
Lig b no aswamath 
Hat ofer holle* 


Never did X see 
A loathlier landscape 
Tiro flame (abateth not ?) 
Hot over hell. 

TiiOEPE’s Cadmon, 1832, 


It will be observed that the Saxon is written in alliterative 
metre ; two principal words in each couplet beginning with the 
same letter. 


From iEIfrie’s Treatise on tho Old and New Testament, 
written in the days of Edgar 5 a.p. 000 : — 


Ic wille seegan sumo f eawa word. 
JErest d be tiiam hacienda hu lie ns 
laerde 0 on his lialgan f Godspelle, 
tha the liine luviath. Gif ge 
luviath me, healdath mine hehoda. 
De the me luvalh, he healt mine 
sprcece,® &mine feeder hime Iuvaih, 
& wit h cumiath to him and mid 
him wuniath witodlike 1 syththam. 
Dhe the me ne luvath ne heal the 
11 a mine sprmce. Her we mas on. 
gohirau k that se htelend luvatli 
switlior tha dmde thonue tha 
smetlian 1 word; tha word ge- 
witath m & tha weorc sLandalh. 


I will say some few words* But 
before (or first) of the healer 
(Saviour), how he U3 taught in his 
holy Gospel, those that hita love. 
If ye love me, hold (keep) my bid- 
dings. He that me loveth, he holds 
my saying, and my Father him 
loveth, and wo-iwo come to him 
and won (dwell) with him ever 
after (since then). He that me 
not loveth, he holds not my say- 
ings. Here we may perceive that 
our Healer loveth more the deed 
than tho smooth word ; the word 
pufiseth away and the work standeth. 


73. From King Alfred’s translation of Bode’sEcc. Hist., lib. i. 
cp, 8. AfLer enumerating the articles of the Christian faith, he 
adds : — 


Thasword sind skeortlike gcsanle, 
& cow is neod that we hi swutelicor 
eow onwreon. Hwoet is so Feeder F 
JElmihtig skyppond n na geworht, 
no akenned 0 ac he self gestrencle 
beam, him selfum eveneke. p Hwtet 
is se SutmeF He is thces feeder 
■wisdom & his word & his milit; 
tlmrh dlione wo Feodor geccoop 
callo thing & gesadudo. Nis se 

» Hence "loathe.’ 
fc Hence lihtun, light, 
c Aswaumth, not known ; there are 
various readings, none satisfactory, 
li ouoc er’st. 

0 Hence learning, lore. 
f Those ‘g’s* nro all soft, halyan.’ 

# So the German sprache. 


These -words are shortly said, and 
to you is need that we them more 
plainly to you uncover. What is 
the Father? Almighty Creator, not 
made (worked) nor begotten, but 
ho himself got the Son (bairn), to 
(or with) himself coetemal ? What 
is the Hon ? He is the Father’s 
wisdom^nd h is word , and his migh t; 
thro whom the Father made 

A dual form of the pronoun, 
i Clearly, evidently, truly, 
k Hence to hear. 
i Also spelt smooth, 
m Goes wide away, 
a Hence shape, ship, compare craft, 
o Hence, being akin to. 

* Even, equal to ; eke, also. 

E 
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NOTES- A.LFEED : 

Sunn na geworht na gesccapen a o 
ho is akenned : & theah hwasthcre * 
he is even ealcL* . . . 


Ac ic the syl!e a besno hu dhu 
Godes akennednesso thy bet under- 
standen nricht. Pyre akendh of him 
beorhtnesse & ses beorlitncs is even 
eald tham fyre. Nis na thoot fyre 
of thsere beorhtnesse ac seo beorht- 
nes is of tham fyre. Thcot fyr 
akendh dha beorhtnesse ac hit no 
bith nasfre butan thaero beorht- 
nesse. Nu dhu gehyrst thcet soo 
boerhtnesse is eal swa eald swa d 
thset fyr tha heo of cy mth. Gethaf a 
nu for thi thcet God mihte gestry- 
nan eal swa eald beam. 


SEMI-SAXON, 

(shaped) all things, and put thwn 
in order (or arranged t lmm) . Xof. ?,v 
the Son nor worked imr mado 
(shaped). BuMio isLegfifnm ; and 
yet (tho') still he ia as old. .... 
but I to the© give an example how 
thou God’s bogettini'iu&H by it to 
better understand might. Eire be- 
gets of itself brightness, siut l tho 
brightness is us old os tho (dat.) 
tire, Not is that fire of that bright- 
ness, but the brightness is of tho 
fire; that lire begets tins bright- 
ness, but it not booth (is) ncm* 
without, its bright ness, N < uv i bou 
hearest (perceive.*;!) that tin 1 bright- 
ness is equally old ustf»e firo of the 
which it cometh. Arlmit now for 
this that God might get a Son aa 
old as (coeval with) hixnwdf. 


74. Composed by Canute, 1017-1030, and long a popular 
song. The only known fragment of an Anglo-Saxon ballad - 


* Meric sungen the muneches bin- 
nen* Ely, 

That Cnut Uhing rew thereby 
Boweth cnihtes nser the land, 
Andhere wethesmuneches f sseng,’ * 


Merrily sung the monks wit bin 
Ely, 

(When) that Cnuto King rowed 
thereby ; 

Bow knights near the hind, 

And hear we those monks’ song. 


Semi- 75. Prom King Leir. Semi-Saxon in two 
Saxon, differing either in dialect or in date, or porlmps in 
both- 


Bladad hafde ene sune 
Leir was ihaten ; 

Efter Ms fader daie, 

He hold this dxihlice loud 
Somed an his live 
Sixri winter* 

He makede ane riche burh 
Thurh radf ulle his craf te, 
And he heo lette nemnen 


* Hence ‘whether.’ 

* EMjAlderman, elder, etc. 

4 All so old as. 


Bladud hadde one sono, 

Loir was ihote, 

Af fcor his fader ho held this lornl, 
In his owene bond, 

Haste his lif-dages, 

Sixti winter. 

Ho xnakedo on rloho borh 
Thorh wisemenne read©, 

And Mae hot nomni 


•'Scotch ‘Ion,’ 

* Latin munachus. 

* Scotch 4 sang.* 



LAYAMON. 


n 


Ef tor him scolvan ; 
Kacr-Lcir hehto the burh. 
Leof heo was thao-kingo 
Tha we, an ure leod-quido, 
Leir-chestre clepiad, 

Genre a than holde davron. 


Alter him seolve ; 

Kair-Leir hehto the borh, 

Loof he was than king© ; 

The we, on ure spoche, 
Leth-chestre oieopieth 
In than eolde daiyo. 

Thoepe’s Anal, Saxonim^ p. 143. 


76. From Layamon’s account of King Arthur’s Coronation., 
written about 1180 : — 


Tha the king igeten haido 
And al his mcn-weorede 
The bugan a out of burligo 
Themes swithe haido 
Alle tha kinge3 
And Leore here-thxlnges 
AUc tha biscopes 
And alio tha cliorekes 
Alio tha eorlcs 
And alio the bcomes 
Alio tha themes 
Alio tha sweincs 
Feire iscrud&e 

Holde geond felde 
Summe heo gunnen aruen 
Summe heo gunnen uruen 
Sianmo hoo gunnen lepon 
Summe hoo gunnen scab ten 
Sumine heo wrastiedon 
And wither-gome makeden 
Summe ho on velde 
Pleonwende under sceldo 

Summo hoo driven ballea 
Wide geond the foldc. 


When the king eaten had, 

And all his man-host, 

Then fled out of the borough 
The thanes (people) very boldly. 

All the kings 

And their war-throng (or of servants) 
All the bishops 
And all the clerks. 

All the earls 

And alio the men (bar-ons), 

All the thanes, 

All the swains, 

Fairly dressed (scrud, shred, shroud 
—cut up), 

Held (their way) ayont the field. 
Some they began to discharge arrows. 
Some they began to run, 

Some they began to leap, 

Some they began to shoot (darts) 
Some they wrestled, 

And withor-gamo (contests) made 
Some they in field 

Played under shields (i.e. with 
swords), 

Some they drove balls 
Far ayont (or thro’) the fields. 


Layamon, or Laweman, was a priest, and dwelt on the banks 
of tho Severn. He lived during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. His poetical history is taken from Bede, from St. 
Albin and Austin, and from the Anglo-Norman metrical chro- 
nicle of Brut, translated by Wace, from, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History. This last embraces tho history of Britain from tho 
destruction of Troy, 


E 2 


nonce ‘bow,’ to yield. 
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N OTES— SEMI-S A3LQN : THE OKMULJTM. 


77. Semi-Saxon, from the later portion of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, a.d. 1154: — 


On this gaar wasrdthe King 
Stephen ded, and bebyried ther his 
wif and his snne wacron bebyried 
at Fauresfeld. That minstre hi 
makeden. Tha the king was ded, 
tha was the eorl beionde soe and ne 
durste nan man don other bute god 
for the micel eie of him. Tha he 
to Englelande come, tha was he un- 
derfangen mid micel wortscipe & 
to king bletcsed in Lnndene on the 
Sunnendoei beforen mid-winter- 
doci. 


In this year was the King Stc- 

E hen dead, and be-buried where 
is wife and his son wore be-buried 
at Tauresficld. That minster they 
made. When the king was dead, 
was the carl beyond the sea,, amt 
not durst no man do other but 
good for tho mickle (greht) awe of 
him. When he to England came, 
then was he undertaken (received) 
with mickle worthship and to king 
blessed (consecrated) in London on 
the Sunday before mid- whiter day 
(25th Dec.) 


The Grave : a fragment, written about 1150 ; — 


The wes bold gebyld 
Er thu iboren were ; 

The wes molde imynt 

Er thu of moder come 
Ac hit nes no idiht 

Ne theo deopnes imeten : 
Nes gyt iloced 
Hu long hit the were : 

Nu me the bringaeth 
The thu beon scealt 
Nu me sceal the meten 

And tha mold seodhdha. 


For thee a building was built 
Ere thou y-born wort, 

For thee was mould (earth) v- 
settlcd 

Ere thou of mother earnest ; 

But it is not Q not-is not 5 ) y-tUght 
(prepared), 

Nor the deepness moted : 

Nor is it yet seen (looked on) 

How long it for thee were (should 
bo) : 

Now I (or men mo) bring Ihco 
Where thou shalt be, 

Now I (or men) Hhall theo mea- 
sure, 

And thon mould (earth) after that* 


78. Prom the Ormulum, a metrical paraphrase of part of the 
New Testament, so called from Ormin, its supposed author, who 
lived in the time of Henry II. He tells us in the dedication 
that he was a canon of the order of St. Augustine, and that he 
composed his Homilies at the request of Brother Walter, for the 
spiritual improvement of his countrymen. t Orm ’ and i ’Wal tor 9 
appear consecutively in the Liber Yita of the church of Dur- 
ham ; and it is probable that tho Ormulum is of northern origin. 
The whole was published in a very convenient form bv Dr, 
White in 1852* 



OLD ENGLISH. 77 

And whasewilonn sliall thiss boc And whoso willeth (shall) this book 
Efft otherr sithe writenn, To write again hereafter, 

Himm bidde iccthathet write rihht, Him bid I that he write it right, 
Swa summ thiss boc himm So as this book him teacheth. 
tcechethth. 

AD thwerrt ut affterr thatt itt iss, All through (out) as after that it 

is, 

TJppo thiss fizTste blsne, In this the first example. 

With tli all swillo rime alls her iss With all such rhythm as here is 
sett, set, 

Withth all se fele wordess ; With wordes all so many, 

And tatt he loke well thatt he And let him look to it, that he 

An bocstaff write twiyyess, Each single letter write twice j 

Eyywhcer thaer itt nppo thiss boc Wherever it in this my book 
Iss writenn o thatt wise, Is written in that wise. 

Loko he well thatt het write swa, Look he well that he write it so, 
Forr hee ne mayy nohht elless For otherwise he cannot (may 

not) 

Onn Ennglissh writenn rihht te In English write Ihe words aright 
word That, know he well, is soothfast 

Thatt wite he wel to sothe, (true), 

Tlie Ormulum is remarkable as a repository of purely Anglo- 
Saxon words. Air. Marsh notes that out of twenty-three hun- 
dred words the whole number of foreign origin does not exceed 
sixty. There is not one from the Anglo-Norman, and scarcely 
ten from the Latin. 

79. 80. Old English. Charter of Henry III., Robert of 
Gloucester, and Piers Plowman. 

oia From the Charter of Henry III,, 1258 A.D., ad- 

English, dressed to the peopl e of Huntingdonshire, and regarded 
as one of the earliest specimens of English : — 

Henry thrug Godes f ultome King Henry, through God’s help, King 

on Engleneloande, Lhoawerd of over (on) England, Lord over 
Irloand, Duk on Normand, send I Ireland, Duke over Normandy, 
grcting to alio hiso holde, ilaerde a sends greeting to all his subjects, 
andilewedo b onHuntindonschiere. learned and lewd (unlearned) in 
That witen ge wel alle thast wo Huntingdonshire. This know ye 
wiilen & unnen, that ure rsedesmen well all that we will and grant what 
alle other the moare del of heom, our advisers, all or the more deal 
thset beoth* ichosen thurg us & of them, that be chosen through us 
thurg thastloandesfolk on uro kune- and through the land-folk of our 


* Learned, lore, 
b Lewd, see Acts xvii. 6. 
® Witen, hence to wit. 


a Kfcdesmen, hence reader, inter- 
preter. 

e Booth, a form of the old plural, for 
which ‘ been ’ is afterwards used. 
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NOTES-EOBERT OF GLOUCESTER, KTO. 


riche, habbieh idon & schullen don kingrick (-dom), have y-douo and 

in the weorthnes* of God, andure shall do to the honour of God and 

treowthe, b for the frame of the our truth for the wel f'ttrim/ of tlici 
loande, thurg the besigte 0 of than land, through* the lining of the 
beforen iseide rcedesmen & beo aforesaid advisers, cic. 
stedfsest & ilestinde in alls thinges abutan ssndo & wchenitm ailo ure 
treowe, in thetreowfche thoet heo us ogoru tlict boo atede-fesllicho heal don 
and sweren to healden & to werien the isetnesses thoet boon make lo and boo 
to makien, thurg than toforen iseide redes men, othur thurg the nieure del 
of heom alswo, alse hit is before iseide. • , . And for thiet we willon thud 
this beo staedfast & lestinde, we senden gew this writ open, isoinad with 
ure seel, to halden amanges gewine hord. Witnes us-solvon frt Lumkeu 
thrnn egetetenthe day on the monthe of Octobr in the two & fowerligthe 
geare of ure crunning. 

From Robert of Gloucester, describing the short prevalence 
of the Norman-French : written about 1297* The author was 
a monk of the Abbey of Gloucester, The work is of no 
great value, either in matter or form ; and is based, to a hirg*’ 
extent, on the Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth. It was pub- 
lished by Heame, in 2 vols. 8vo, in 1724, and a reprint of this 
edition was published at London in 1810. The Chronicle con- 
tains a large number of French words. 


Thus come lo ! Engclonde into Normanes houdo 

And the Normans no couthe 4 * * * speke tho’ bote licr own mkscIw 

And speke French as dude atom and her children dude also tticlio. 

So that hey men of thys lond that of her blod come 

Holdeth alle thulke « spoch that hi of hem nomo. 

Vor bote a man coutho Frenche, men to 1th of hym well Into* 

Ac lowo men holdeth to Englyss and to her kund speohe yuto 
Ich wene ther be ne man in world controyes none 
That ne holdeth to her kund spcche, but'EngoIond ono 
Ac wel me wot vor to conne bothe woll yt ys 
Vor the more that a man con the more worth ho ys* 

That is : — Thus lo ! England came into tho hand of tlio Normans : and 
the Normans could not speak then but their own speech, and spoke 
French as the^ did at home, and their children did also touch : so that 
high men of this land, that of their blood come, keep all tho same speech 
that they took of them* For unless (but that) a man know French* men 
talk of jum little, and low men hold to English and to their natural 
speech (ne., of their kin or kind), yet I ween (think) there be no people 
m any country of the world that do not hold to their natural speech lint 
m England alone. But well I wot it is well for to know both : for tho 
more a man knows the more worth he is* 9 


I Worthiness, glory* 
« Truth, i.e. to us. 
Or determination. 


4 Couthe, conne, hence cunning 

knowing), etc. 

• Thulke, Scotch thilk, 

* In A. S. lyt, little. 



MIDDLE ENGLISH. 
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From the ‘ Visions of Piers Ploughman/ -written, it is sup- 
posed (about a.d. 1302), by a Robert Langton, a monk residing 
near Malvcm. This poem is in alliterative metre, every other 
line requiring that two words should begin with the same letter. 
Each line requires also two accented syllables ; the number of 
unaccented syllables being apparently of no moment. 

Both c Piers Ploughman 7 and the ‘ Canterbury Tales ’ of 
Chaucer inveigh against the religious corruptions of the age. 
In ‘ Piers Ploughman J the religion is the chief aim of the 
poetry ; in the ‘ Tales J the religion seems subordinate. 


In a summer season — When soft was the sun, 

I shoop me into shrouds » — As I a sheep b wore ; 

* «* v 

Ac on a May morwening — On Malvcm Hills 
Me befcl a ferley, 0 — Of fairy mefhought. 

I was weary for- wandered,* — And went me to rest 
TJndor a brood e bank, — By a burns side ; 

And as I lay and leaned, — And looked on the waters, 

I slombered into a sleeping, — It swayed f so merry 
Then gan I meten e — A marvellous sweven, h 
That I was in a wilderness, — Wist I never where, 

* * * * 

A fair field full of folc — Found I there between, 

Of all manner of men, — The mean and the rich. 

Working and wandering — As the world askeih. 

Some putten hem 1 to tho plough, — Plavdon full sold fc 
In setting and sowing — Swonken 1 full hard, 

And wonnen that wasters® — With gluttony destroyeth, 
And some putten hem to pride, — Apparelled hem thereafter, 
In countenance of clothing — Oomen deguised,* 

In prayers and penances — Putten hem many, 

All for the love of our Lord — Livodon full strait, • 

In hope to have after < — Heaven-richo * bliss. 


81. Middle English, Chaucer, b. 1328, d. 1400. Nbrman- 
Middie Saxon style ; showing the influence of intercourse with 
Bullish. France. 


a Put me into clothes. 
b Shepherd. 

« A wonder. 

* With over- wandering 

* Broad. 

t Sounded. 

* To meet, to have. 
h Dream. 


* Put themselves. 
k Seldom. 

* Toiled. 

“ Won that which. 

* Came disguised. 

* Strictly. 

9 Kingdom of heaven’s bliss. 
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NOTES — CHAU UE It. 


Outward, lamben soemen wo 
Full of goodness and pile 
And inward we withouten fable 

Been greedy wolves ravtsabk * — ( Bomaunt of the Boss/ 


Seemen and been are the old English plural verbs, a form of 
part of the old Saxon verb; lamben is the A. S. plural; but 
pito, fable, ravisable (ravenous), are all French. 

From ‘ The Parsone’s Tale ’ : — 


* Our swete Lord of Heaven, that wol that we com on all . . * in flte bltafiil 
lif that is pardurable * amonestetb* us by the prophet Jeromic, that «a yt li 
in this wise: stondeth b upon, tho wayes and sooth and axuih of the old 
pathes; that is to say, of olde sentences a ' — which is tho good way : and 
walketh in that way. Many ben tho wayes spiritual * that hvlou folk K’ 
our Lord Jesu Grist and to the regno * of glory ; of which way *v, tljor is it, 
full noble* way and wolconvenable.* . * . and this way is doped c pcjuauoo a ; 
of which man should gladly lierken and enquoron*with all his hcrti*, to 
wete, what is penance . . . and how many spices* ther bon of penance and 
which thinges apperteinen* and hehovon e to penance. . . Soiut Ambroro 
sa-yth that penance is the plaining* of man for tho gilt that he hath don 
and no more to do anything for which him onght to plain. And rum 
doctour a sayth: Penanceis the way-mending of man that sorowih for hit* 
slnne and peineth* himself for he hath misdon. Penance with certain* 
circumstances,* is veray * repantance * of man, that hokleth himself in 
sorwe for his giltes, etc/ 

From Six John Mandeville (bom at St. Alban’s, 1300), w1k> 
travelled in the East, and in 1350 published an account of all 
he had seen. His hook was first published in Latin, then in 
French, and then in English, * that every man of my nacioun 
may undirstonde it* His i Travels 5 is the earliest book in 
English prose yet published. 

* And therefore X shalle telle you what the Soudan toldo me upon a tiny, 
in his chambre. He leet voyden out of his chambro alle manor of men, 


* In this extract, the words par dur- 
able, amonesteth, sentences (Judg- 
ments), spirituel, regne, noble, convcn- 
able (suitable), penance, enqueren, ap- 
pertemen, plaining, doctour, peineth, 
certain, circumstances, veray, repant- 
anoe, are all new importations from 


France, and most have remained in 
our tongue, 

b Stondcth, an AS, plural, indie, and 
iraper., hdre used as an imperative. 

0 Clepped, called, 

d Another form of the word species, 
kinds, (see p. 22). 

* Behoven is the 0, E. plural 



WYCLIFFE, 


Si 


lordcs and olhore ; for he wolde spake with mo in conseille. And there 
he ashed me how tUe Oristene men governed hem in ourc Contree, Ami 
I seyde him, righte wel, thonked be God. And he seyde, Treulyche, nay, 
for ye Cristene men no reothen right noghte how untrewly to serve Gorl, 
Ye sckolde geven en sample to the lewedepeple for to do well & ye govcn 
hem ensample to don efyl.’ 

82 . Oonparison of Wiclifs version, and that of others. 


From a MB. of part of New 
Testament in the Library of 
Corpus Christi, No. xxxii. in their 
Catalogue : written probably in 
the early part of the fourteenth 
century. 

The begynnynge of ye gospel of 
Ihu Crst God Son, as it was wiyten 
in Isaye ye phete : lo y sonde my n 
aungel by fore ye face, ye whilhe 
shall jdge ye way before ye. The 
voyce of ye kryandis in yo desert 
redis ye way of God, rygto make 
yee yo weiys of hym. And all ye 
mo of Jerusalem wente forth to 
hym and alle ye kontre of ye jeury 
and were baptysede of him in yee 
flode of Jordam schryifende* yere 
synes. And Ihono was kladde wir 
heris of cameyls and a gerdel of 
a skyne about Ms lendis and he 
ete honeysofcles and honeye of ye 
wood. 


Wiclef, a.d. 1SS0. 
Mark i. 1 — 6. 


The bigynnynge of the gospel of 
ihesus crist, the sone of god, as it 
is writun in Isaie the profete : lo I 
scnde myn aungel bifor thi face : 
that shal make rcdi tlii weye bifor 
thee. The vois of a crier in desert : 
make ge redi the weye of the Lord : 
make ge Mse pathis rigt, And al 
the cuntre of iudee wenten out to 
hym; and al men of ierusalem, 
and thci weren baptisid of hym 
in the flum b Iordan, and know- 
lechiden her synnes. And Ion was 
clothid with heeris of camels and 
a girdil of skyn was about his 
lendis,® and he ete honysoukis and 
wilde hony. 


Romans iii. 21 — 24. 


Wiclip, 13S0. 


Now witliouien the lawe the 
rigtwisnoase of God i3 sliewicl, 
witnessed of the lawe & the pro- 
fetis & the rigtwisnesse of God is 
hi tho feith of ihesus crist.. and 
hen justified freli hi his grace by 
the again -biyen ge tha t is in crist 
ihesus, whom God ordevnod for- 
goiver by faith in his blood. 

* Confessing, to shrive. 

*» 4 Fliun ’ from ‘ flow.’ 


Rheims veesion, 1582, two hun- 
dred years later, but with Latinized 
style. 

Now without tho law, the justice 
of God is manifested ; testified by 
the law and tho prophets. And tho 
■justice of God by faith of Jesus 
‘Christ. 

Justified gratis by his grace by 
the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God proposed a pro- 
pitiation by faith in hxs blood. 

* ‘Landis,’ 1 loins A. S. loans. 

B 3 
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KOTES-WYOLIEFE’S VEESIOX. 


83. A convenient mode of acquiring a knowledge of archaic 
forms is to use a book like Bagster’s c Hexapla*’ where wo have 
six versions of the New Testament of various dates, extending 
from a.d. 1380 to a.d. 1611. The following are some of 
WyclifFe’s words. They are interesting, either for the spoiling, 
the grammatical form, or the substance of the words themselves. 
These are taken chiefly from the Epistlo to the Bmmuw. 


Ascend, to site up ; stair, etc. 
Abundance, aboundance. 
Acceptance, accepwow ofjwmwnes. 
Are (bee), ben. 

Adulteress, «wo«iteresse, adultom* 
(of both genders). 

Beloved, darlynge, dereworthe. 
Birds, briddis. 

Business, bisynesse, 

Burnt, brenneden. 

Choice, eftesyngo. 

Church, chircli. 

Captive, caitiff. 

Cut, past tense Mfcfce. 
Commauudement. 

Cool, kele. 

Comfort of Scripture, counxorfc. 
Commit, bitaken. 

Dampnacioun. 

Belight, delite. 

Debtor, dettour. 

Big down, underdolvcn. 
Difference, dopartynge. 

Dishonour, unworschip. 

Entered, entred, entrid. 

Evil, yuell, euyll. 

Experience, provynge. 

Exhort, monest. 

Every wav, algatls. 

Faith, feith, feyth* 

Favour, faveour. 

Flesh, fleisdhe, flesshe (fley). 
Follow, sue. 

Given, geven, goven. 

Have (we), han. 

Harden (to), endure. 

Hear, let us, let him, haar we, hear 
he, 

Husband, housbonde. 

(Joy, joie* 

^udge, dame, gess, ghiss. 


KlNDEED, COHJ1W. 

Know, pi. ind, ; eu f pi. 

sub. 

Kiss, kysse, coc.uj. 

Laid do wn, undorputliueu. 

Lie, lesynge. 

Life, liif, lyfe. 

Lump, gob-ct. 

Lusts, covofcyngos. 

Members, mombres, nioinbris. 
Must, may, xnayen, mouu. 

May, must. 

Mortal, doe&li, 

Natural, kyndli. 

Numbers, noumbros. 

Nations, folkis. 

Nigh, to draw nigh, To nltjh . 

One, oon, o, n’oon. 

Once, oouys, oonli. 

Ourselves, us-iJolf, us-bilf ; your- 
selves, you silf . 

Oxen, oxis. 

Patience, pacicnce. 

Passions, pussiouus. 

Ploughing, oryugo (oaring). 
Preach, precho (com. French). 
Provide, purvey. 

Prayers, proiers. 

Poison, vonym. 

Principalities, prlndputis. 

People, puplo. 

Published, puplischkh 
Publican, pupplican. 

Eaised, reisoa, raysetl. 

Bepenfanco, forthenkyngo. 

Bepay, quiyfc to him. 

Bcsist, agenstonden. 

Besurrection, agon risynge* 

Bxches, richessis. 

Bevel ation, revelacioun* 

Saints, saynctes, scyntes. 
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Sign (received the), took tho to- 
kaiynr/e. 

Sold, scelid. 

Sound, sownc. 

Stagger, stacker , from stick. 

Slander, selaundre. 

Strong, coimforted in feitli ; we 
sadthr men (i.e., settled), f-liould 
hear, etj. 

Slay, p. tense, slowne, slewe. 

Servants, servaunts. 

Schuln, shall bo (pi.). 

Subject, sugot, 

TuKjsr, hem (plural, from ho) . 

The one, tho other; the toon, Iho 


True, sothfast. 

Tongues, tungis, founges, tunges. 
Treasurer, tresorer. 

Tlxat same, the ilke, thilke. 
Together, to gidre. 

Throne, trone. 

Third, thridd (hence the Ruling). 
Turn aside, boweden awei. 

Vain, to become, vanvsehen. 
Vengeance, veniaunce. 

Voice, vois. 

Uncle anness, fiUhehead, 
Whetheb, where, wher. 

Wisdom of God, ctmnynge of God. 
Would, wolde, wole. 

tother. 

On comparing tlie versions in tho Hexapla, it will be seen that 
Tyndale’s has exercised a very marked infiuence on the author- 
ized version of 1011 ; much more, indeed, than any other. This 
fact, and some others, are well illustrated in the following 


passage ; — 


Luke xv. 11. 


Wicixf, 1380. 

And he seide, a man hadde tweie 
sones ; and tho 5 (y) unger™ of hem 
seido to the fadir, fadir 5(g) cue ™ 
me the porscioun of catel * that 
fallith to me, and he departid to 
hem h the catel, and not after many 
daies, whonne alle b thingis d weren, b 
gaderid to gidre ; the monger Bone 
wente forth in pilgrimage • in to a 
lor countre and there ho wastidhis 
goodis,<tinjlyvyngeleccherousli,and 
aftir that* he hadde endid all© 
thingis,a strong hungir was made in 
that cuntro and ho bogaune to haue 
node. And he wente and drouje h 
him* to oon of the citeseyns of that 
ountre, and he sente hym in to his 
towne,” to fedo swyne, and ho 
couctid to Hilo his wombo h of the 
coddis h that the hoggis eten b and 
no man gaf to hym. 

And he turned agon* in to hym 
silf , f and soid, how many hirid men 
in my fadirs* hous had plente of 


Tyotale, 153k 

And he sayde : a certayno man 
had two sonnes, and the yonger of 
them sayde to his father: father 
give me my part of the goodes that 
to me belongoth. And he divided 
unto them his substaunce. And not 
long after the yonger sonne gad* 
dered m all that he had togedder, 
and toko his iorney into a farre 
countre, and theare he wasted his 
goodes with royefcouslyvinge. And 
when he had spent all that he had, 
there arose a greate derth thorow 
out all that same lande, & he 
began to lacke. And he went and 
clave to a citesyn of that same 
countre, which v sent him to his 
f clde <1 to keep his swyne. And he 
wold f ayno have filled his bely with 
tho coddes that the swyne ate, and 
noo man gave him. 

Then he came to him self e and 
sayde: how many hyred* ser- 
vaunts* of my fathers 10 have breed 
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NOTES— WYCLIEJFE AND TYi\UAJii'i. 


Ioouos and I perische here thoruj 
hungir ! I schal 1 riso up and go 
to my fadir: and I schal seia to 
hym, fadir I hare synned in to 
heuene and bifor thee, and now I 
nm not worthim to be clepid thi 
sone, make me as oon of thin s 
hired men. And he roos up and 
cam to his fadir, and whanne he 
was git afer, his fadir saie hym and 
was stirid (stirred) bi merci, a and 
he ran and fil on his neckc: and 
kissid hym. And the sone seide to 
him, fadir X have synned in to 
heuene and bifor thee : and now I 
am not worthi to be clepid tin 
sone. And the fadir seide to his 
seruanntis, swythe a brynge je forth 
the first stole : a and clothe hym ; 
and geue ze a ryng on his bond ; 
and schoon* on his feet: and 
brynge ge a fatte calf and sle 50 : 
and ete we and make we feest, for 
this my sone was deed: and hath 
lyued ajen, he perischid, and is 
founden, and alle men bigunnen b 
to ete. 

Bnt his eldris sone was in the 
feeld, and whanne he cam and 
nyged k to the hous : he herd© a 
symfonye & a croude, h and he 
clepid oon of the seraauntis : and 
ascid what these tbingis weren, 
and he seide to hym, thi brother is 
comen, and thi father sloug a fatte 
calf, for he rescoyuea hym saaf, 
and he was wrothe : and wold not 
come in, therfor his fadir se&e 1 out 
and biganne to preie hym, and he 
answerid to his fadir 2 and seide, lo 
so many £eris» I serve thee and X 
nener brake thin comanndement, and 
thou neuer gaue to me a kide : that 
I with my frendis shulde have eet, 
bnt after that this thi sone that 
hath devourid his substaunce with 
hocatis* cam : thou hast slayn to 
him a fatte calf j and he seide to 
hym, son© thou art euermore with 
mi dU»my ttdngis ben> thin. 


ynotigh and X dyo for hunger. 3 
will aryso, and goo io my fiithor* 
and will say unto him : father 1 
have synned againM Imvcu » a & 
before thee, and am no mojiro 
worthy to be called iliy sonno, 
make mo as one of thyhyml Ror- 
vauntea. And ho imw k wont to 
his father. And wbrnrlio was yet 
a greato way of, hi: father saw© 
him, and had comp./v-ibn, and ran 
and foil on Jus necke and kyssed 
him. And the rmiuo unyilti to him : 
father, I have synnol agnynsfc 
hcven, and in thy sight, and am no 
moaro worthy to bo ©Hied ihy 
sonno. But his father nay do to 
Ids servaunt.es : bringo forth that 
best garment and put it <, u him, 
and put a ryage on bin lmudn, and 
showop b on his fete. And bring© 
bidder n * Had fatted ea-nlfa, and kyil 
him, & lot us cato Sc hu m«*ry ; 
for this my sonno was di ed & ia 
alyve agayno, ho was losto & is 
now founde. And they lwgan to bo 
merye. 

The older brother wiw in the 
feldo ; and when lie cam ami drown 
nyc to thohousse,ho hoard minstrelsy 
& daunsynge,* and called one of 
his seruauntes and axud what 
thoose thingea nienniiv And ho 
saydo unto him, thy brother is 
como, and ihy father had kyiled 
the fatted caulfe, beotuirtti ho both 
receaved him safe and Hound, And 
ho was angry and wohlo tint goo iu. 
Thon catuc his father <ml Sc en- 
treated him. Ho answered & said 
to his father; Loo thaw many 
yeares have X done tint service, 
nether brake at my feyme thy com- 
maundement,* and yet gavest thou 
me never $0 moehe as a kyd to 
make mery with my lovers; but aa 
sone as this thy sonno was como, 
which hath devoured * thy goodea 
with harlootes,* thou hast for his 
pleasure kyiled the fatted caulfe. 
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but it bohoffco to make foi»st and to 
have iuie. w i'<u* tbitTthi broth or was 
deed midiyutjd^asou, be purisekid 
and ia fouuueu, 0 


A Goods, chattels, 

b Nolo liWe plural form a. 

0 Etymologically, on foreign travel, 

' l -Note these plural forms. 

8 After, is origiually a proposition, 
and this is the intermediate form, 
before it becomes an adverb. 

f Note the two forms of the reflexive 
pronoun, hym and hymidlf. 

« Note these genitive forma, fiidris, 
and thin, 

h ‘(?od,’ a pillar or cushion (lienee to 
coddle), a buff, a pod ; hence Codder 
(Middlesex), a pea-gathena*. * Croudc,* 
a Addle, or generally a musical instru- 
ment, sSwythcy quickly, sometimes 
it=* go bring,’ i.e, fetch. ‘Drouze, 
past tense of draw. Worn be, see 
* Trench's Select Glossary,’ p. 2hS. 

1 Note both tho German spelling and 
the use of 4 sehal * in the first person. 

k When Wyclitie wrote, the adjective 
was often used as a verb and inflected 
as such; as in this same Gospel, 
(xiv. 11 ;) * Echo that enbauncith hym 
shall be louid, and he that mokith hym 
shall be hi^d. ' 

* Jedc, ‘ Vede, 4 past tense of go ; 
was displaced by * went.’ 

» The words thus marked illustrate 


Ami lift anydo 1t> h hn : S-mno f lnvu 
waH ever with me, and all that F 
ha, vo, is thy mi : it was nmol t h;*f ur 
should i»». •Slip nmry and lm glad, f» *r 
this t hi brut her was <lrnl and j i 
alyvo ugoyuo : & wu.< ht.du and ia 
found, 

the progress of our nlphuYnd. The 
words in WycliflV. and in Tymi.ilu 
should he «< mi pared wH !i ouch other, 
und with modern spelling. 

» 4 Tuwius* • turned again,’ ‘stirhl by 
mercy,’ * stole ’ (garment), in WyuliflV’H 
text, are all taken from the Vulgate -■ 
the version whence WycliJFc’H was 
made, 

8 Note the perfect participle form in 
*en,’ either intransitive, us ’eomtin,’ 
or passive, as ‘foimden,* 
r Note 4 which * used as a niusciiHuo 
pronoun, referring to persons. 

u * Felde ’ suggests the etymology, a 
cleared piece of land, on which Urn 
trees have benti/cf/ed and taken away, 
r 4 fIyro,* Miarlootes,’ ‘Jioor’ {now 
spelt 4 whore’), 4 vnrlet,’ nro all from 
tuc A, S. ; *hyr ,’ 4 hires’ and 4 hym/ a 
hireling, or hired person. In Old Eng- 
lish, all these words arc applied to both 
sexes. 

■ Note in * servatm t,’ 4 daunaynge,* 
etc*, an attempt to express the nasal n 
of the French, denser, etc. Words so 
spelt in Old English have nearly al- 
ways entered our language through 
the French, 


84. Early Scottish Writers.— -The student may bo curious 
Lowland tocompare these specimens ■with Lowland Scotch. Tho 
Scotch, following are from * The Bruce,’ the earliest English 
opic, written by John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, and 
completed in 1873 ; from the ‘ Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland,’ 
written early in the fifteenth century by Andrew Wyntown, of 
Lochloven, and from Gawin Douglas’ translation of tho JEneid, 
1513. Other specimens from King James' (d. 1437) King’s 
Qukair (Quire or Book), and from Dunbar’s ‘Golden Targe’ 
(1490), may be seen in the Poots and Poetry of Britain. Edin. 
1855. 



NOTES— GAW1N DOUGLAS, MT» 


* The Bbuce,’ iv. 871—802* 

And as he raid * in to the nyeht, b 
So saw he, with the monys 0 lycht, 
Schynnyng off d scheldys gret plento, 
And had wondre quhat * it mycht be# 
With that all hail thai gaift* a cry, 

And he, that hard sa suddai uly 
Sic f noyis^sum dele affrayit was. 

Then with the spuris he sirak the stod, 
And ruschyt in amaing them all. 

The feyrst ho met he gert* him fall, 
And syne his sword ho swnpyt out, 
And roucht b about him mony roul, b 
And slew sexsum 1 weil sums find mu# 
Then wndre hun his horse thai sin, 
And he fell ; but smertty * rass, 

And strykand 1 rowm about him mnw, 
And slew of thaim a quantile. 

Bot woundyt wondra sar m was ho# 


* Wyntoun Ceonykil,’ Ixiii. 1, 

Blessyde Bretayn Beeldo n sulci bo 
Of al dhe Ilys of dhe Se, 

Quhare Flowrys are fele 0 on Fcltlys fayro 
Hale of howe,p haylsum of ay re. 

Of all come thare is copy « grot, 

Peso and Atys r Bore r and Qwhet, 

Bath froyt on Tre and fyscho in flwdo, ' 
And tyl t all catale pasture gwdo. 


From Gawi 2 T Douglas’ (Bishop of Dunkold’s) Tbasslatxo# of tho 
JEneid, born 1474, died 1522# 

As Laocoon that was Neptunus* prosi 
And chosin by cavil tt unto that ilk office, 

Ane fare greet bull offerifc in sacrifice, 

Solempnithe * before the holy altare, 


* Bode. KNight. o Moon’s. 

*01 * What. f Such. 

* * Gar,* to make, Icelandic, 
k Beamed many a blow, 

1 fibc; together, very scon* 


form* 


“Sore* 


* Pattern. 

0 Many, A S., Teel,, Orm# 

9 £ u ** v „ * Floaty, sec par. 

* Oats, barley. » Flood. 

1 For, to# 

* gayil, a rod, hence a lot 
^Sotemnly; 'so Wioltit spells so* 
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Through tho fciili soy from Tcnctlos in*foro, a 
Lo tvv«i grot ]o\vi>it od Jen's with, mony thraw 
First throw the flude towarfc tho land can draw*. 


The peculiarities of the old Scotch dialect consist partly in 
spelling and pronunciation, and partly in grammatical forms. 
Among the former may bo named qu for wh ; as f quhare/ 
* where 3 ; sob, for sh ; { d 5 for th, 3 as in fader ; { s 9 for ‘ sh/ 
as in sail for shall ; c ai 1 for c e/ as thaim for them, etc. Among 
unusual grammatical forms, arc tho genitive and plural forms in 
*is ; 3 a middle pronunciation between the broad es and as of tlie 
Saxon and the a of modern English ; similarly the Scotch form 
of { assured, 3 * affray cd, 3 is c assurit/ 6 affrayit/ The incomplete 
participle ends in e and/ as c slcpand,’ ‘ridand 3 ; and plural 
verbs end in c s f (as thai loves) instead of ‘ en, 3 as was common 
in contemporary English. 


Modern 


85. 80. HodWIN COSTIKKMVAXi LANGUAGES that 


continental most closely resemble the English, compared : 


languages. 


Dutch, and English. 


1. Danish, Friesic, and English ; 2, Danish, and 


From the Danish National Song. 
Kong Christian stod ved lioien 
mast 

I Hog og Damp 
Hans VeoTgo homredo h saa fast 
Al Gottons Hielm 0 og Hieme 
brast 

Da sank liver fiendligt * Speil og 
Mast 

I Hog og Damp 

Flye skreydo flye, boad flye can 
IIoo Staar fu Danmark's Christian 

I Karap F 


English Translation. 

King Christian stood by the lofty 
mast, 

In mist and smoke. 

His sword was hammering so fast, 
Through Gothic helm and brain 
it passed. 

Then sank each hostile hulk and 
mast 

In mist and smoke. 

Fly, shriek'd they, fly he who can, 
Who braves of Denmark's Chris- 
tian 

Tho stroke ? (Lit. stands before 
in battle.) 


The Norwegian, Danish, and Scotch dialect are much alike. 
Of course we must compare not tho spelling but the general 
sound of tho words. 


* Iiwforo together, from ge-fera, 
A* 8. companion. 

* A. 8. homer, a hammer* 


« Hielm, A. S. ITealm. 
d Ficndliglit, A. 8. fcond (pi. fyud), 
a foe, attend. 



NOTES— DANISH, ENGLISH, AND DUTCH. 


Modebh Pete sic, translated by 
Mr. Bosworth. 

‘ Hwat bist dhou, Libbcn ? 

Ien wirch stribjen 
Fen pine noed in soargh 
Lange oeren fen smerte 
In nochten-ho koarfc ! 

Det ford wine de moars, 

‘ Deadh Iiwat bist dbou P 
Ta hwaem alien buisgje 
Fen de soepterde kening ta da 
slave ; 

Bo Isetste baeste freon 
Om nns soargen to eingjen 
Bhyn gebiet is in t’ graef.’ 


From the ru 1 Xh'Atri vy 

Wol. 

*What art (be’ at) tli'iii, T-ifo r 
A wcory strife 
Of pain, need and yomuv ; 

Long hours of grief (smart) 

And joys— how short (<*urt) 

That vanish on the morrow. 

* Boath, what art thou f 
To whom all bow, 

From sceptered king to n!:iv*. , 
The last bust friend, 

Our cares tu end, 

Thy empire is in the grave.’ 


* When Wilfrith, Bishop of York, was accidentally thrown on 
tlie coast of Friesland, he preached to them the gospel of riirh.t 
in Anglo-Saxon, and baptized nearly all the princes, and inuuy 
thousands of the people. 5 — Lappenberg . 

In the e Trans, of the Phil. Soc./ Part I., 1858, is given a list 
of words common to the English, Dutch, and Friesian lan- 
guages. They are selected from a list of several tlnmsambs. 


Fjbom Mask i. 


Banish. 


English. 


Btmur. 


Jesn Christi* Guds 
sons Evangelii 0 - Begyn- 
delse. Ligesom skrevet 
er i Ffophoterne. See, 
jeg sender min Engel 
for dit Ansigt, som 8 
skal berede din wei for 
dig. 

Bet er bans Boost, 
som raave i Oortenen : 
bereder Herrens wei 

S cover hans stier rette. 

oobte Johannes, i 
Oortenen, og prsedi- 
kede omvendalsens 
daab lit syndemes For- 
ladelse. Og det ganske 
land Judaea git ud till 


The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. Like 
as is written (scribe) in 
ye Prophet : See, I send 
my Angel before your 
sight, your way be- 
fore you he be-righten 
shall. 

The voice of one cry- 
ing in the.waste, make- 
right the way of the 
Lord (Herr), make his 
paths right. John 
was dipping in tho 
waste, and preaching 
the dipping of repen- 
tance (turning again) 
to the forgiving of sins. 


Hot h<‘gm don Evan- 
golioH van Jbsfiiji (hriV- 
tus^doiiXnuij van < bri. 
G clijlc 1 g< -srh in von i * 
iu dte Zb* U 

Ik send nujnon Engtd 
voor uw aungerigt, dio 
uwen wr*g d voor \x 
hoen beroiden ml. 

Bo atom de« re upon- 
den in do woantijiu. 
boreidt don wrg lint 
Hecircn maaklo aljim 
adm* regt ! do- 
b annas was dnoptmdn 
in de wocstijn, rn 

S redikondo don doop 
er bukuorisig totvor- 
geving dor gundon. En 


* These are foreign words and take 
a foreign, genitive. 

* Bounded, * ye like.’ 

8 The same. 


* Way. 

to pad down; footpad, 
path (padhs). ’ 
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ham * ogsaa tie of J cru- 
ral cm : og alio do som 
bekjezidto deres synder, 
doobtes of Lam i Ior- 
dans Flod> 


Mon Johannes havdo 
kbx'der 0 of kamelhaoor, 
o g et Lcederbcelt d om 
sin lend, og aad Grass- 
hopper og Vild Hen- 
ning, 


And all the land of 
J udooa went to him out, 
and they of Jerusalem; 
and were all of him 
ydipt in the river of 
Jordan, confessing their 
sins. 

And John was beclad 
with camels hair and 
with a leathern girdle 
on his loins, and he ato 
locusts and wild honey. 


al het Joodsche land 
ging* tot hem uit en 
die van Jerusalem: en 
werdon alien van hem 
gedoopt in the rivier 
de Jordaajn belijdende 
hunne Zonden. 

En Johannes was 
gekleed * met kernels- 
haar en met eonen 
lederen gordel om zijne 
lendenen en at Sprink- 
hanen en widen honig. 


The student may exercise his skill in translating the fol- 

lowing : — 


Om Saxon, from Tati an’ s Har- 
mony, given in Bagstcr’s * Bible 
in every Laud,” 

In anagume was wort, 
inti thas wort was mit Gote, 
inti Got Selbo was thas wort. 

Thas was in anaginno 
mit Gote, allin thuruh thas 
wurdun gifciin, inti uggan siu 
ni was wild gitanes, 
thas thar gitan was. 

Thas lib was in imo, 

inti thas lib was liohfc manno. 

Inti thas lioht in finstarnessen 
louhta, inti finstarnessen. 

Thas ni bigriilun, 

John* i, 1—4. 

\* Gat oot til him’ is good Scotch. 
b Hence * flood.* 

« Olaethcs or ola'es is Scotch. 

J Leather belt. 


Old High Ceuman, from Otfrid’s 
Harmony. Bagster, p. 171. 

Er alien worolt kreftin 
joh engilo gisceXfcin, 

So rumo ouh so mahton 
man ni mag gidrahtou 
Er so iohhimil wurti 
joh erda ouh so herti. 

Ouli wiht in thin gifuarit 
thas sin elln thrin ruarit 
So was io wort wonanti 
er alien gitin worolti, 

I 5 was mit Druhline far 
ni brast imo es io thar. 

Paraphrase of John i. 1, &c. 

• * Gang oot * is Scotch. 

* Our 1 yclad/ this form ‘ ye * is com- 
mon in Old English, * yclept * is also a 
remnant of it. 
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ENGLISH AND OTHER SlHMIiKllS 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE RELATION OS ENGLISH TO OTHER MEMBERS OF THE .'AJ1E Till ''?* 

02? TONGUES. 

Contents : — (87) Comparison of words and forms in allied 1-ni- 
guages. 

88. Relation of English to other members of the Indo-European irii o 
of tongues. (89) Indo-European, what. (90) Wliul stuck, i it irndud*-*;. 
(91) Branches of the Gothic stock. (92) llivifeions of the Teutonic 
branch. (93) Members of the Low Gorman division. 

Notes : — (94) Resemblance between Maiso-Gofchio and English. (90) 
Philology and Ethnology. 


M All languages which I have examined besides discovering fiomo dnvt 
ancestral consanguinity with particular tongues — as the Saxon with 
Gothic, etc., and the Latin with tho Greek — display also in many of t lit dr 
words a more distinct relationship with almost all. * * . No narrated 
phenomenon of ancient history accounts for tho affinities and analogies 
of words which all languages exhibit, so satisfactorily as tho abrupt i ><11 
of a primitive language into many others, sufficiently to compel separa- 
tions of the general population, and yet retaining in all some indieutuum 
of a common origin.” — Shabon Tubneb, « Anglo-Saxons,’ ii. 387. 

87. If the reader will glance over the following Tallies (1, 4 J, 
and 3), he will notice at once the marked resemblance, both in 
matter and in form, of the words in each of the eight languages 
enumerated. The roots arc substantially tho same, and the 
inflexions, if not identical, are closely allied. 


English* 

A Pish 
A Fish’s 
To a fish 
Pishes 
Pishes’ 
To fishes 


Allied Languages Compabeo. 

Table i. 

A* Bax* Dutch* Frisian. Germ* Mas * Dan * Iceland* 


Pise 

Pisces 

Fisce 

Piscas 

Pisca 

Piscam 


Pishes (ace.) Piscas 


Visch 

Yisches 

Yische 

Yischen 

Yischen 

Yischen 

Yischen 


Pish Pisch 
Pishes Pisches 
Piske Pische 
Piskar Pische 
Piska Pisoho 
Piskam Fischen 
Piskas Pisoho 


Pisks 

Piskis 

Piska 

Piskos 

Piski 

Pisker 

Piskans 


Fisk 

Pisks 

Pisk 

Fisk 

Flakes 

Fisko 

Piske 


Pisk, acc. 

Fisks 

Fisko 

Piskar 

Piskar 

Fiskum 

Fisko. 
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Table 3. 


I 

AM 

JO 

Ik 

leh 

le 

Jog 

Ek 

Mine 

Min 

Mins 

Mm 

Mein 

Moina 

Min 

Min 

To mo 

Me 

Mig 

Mo 

Mir 

Mio 

Mij 

Her 

Mo 

Me 

Mig 

Mimseh Mich 

Mik 

Mig 

Mik 

Wo 

Wo 

wig 

Wi 

Wir 

Weis 

Wi 

Wcr 

Our 

IJYo 

Onzer 

Uso 

Unser 

Unsara Vor 

War 

To us 

Us 

Ous 

Us 

Uns 

Una 

Oa 

Oss 

Us 

Us 

Ous 

Us 

Ull3 

Uns 

Os 

Oss. 


Table 3. 

Come Curao Jvom JCem Jvommc Qiiina Kommcn Kein 

Came Com Kwam Kom Ivam Qwam Kara Korn 

Como Cumeu Gekomomcn Kemen (Ge) Koinmen Quiman ICummen Komman 


Eng. Brother 
A. fc>. Broder 
Bub. Breeder 
Mies, Brother 

Eng. Mother 
A. S. Modor 
But. Moader 
Gr. 


Table 4* 

Gcr. Cruder 
Bun. Broder 
Icel. Braclur 
Lut, Frater 

Ger. Muller 
Ban. Moder 
Fr, Hero 
Lat. Mater 


Pers, Bradr 
Tart. Bruder 
Russ. Bratr 
Sans. Bhralrc. 

Pers. Madr 
Buss. Mater 
Kelt. Matheir 
Sans. M&tro 


If these tables were enlarged, so as to include other tongues, 
care being taken to scloct words common to them, the resem- 
blances would bo still moro striking. This is done on a small 
scale in Table 4, where the words for brother and mother are 
given in a dozen languages, ending with the Sanscrit. In fad, 
there arc 900 roots in Sanscrit which reappear in the languages 
of Europe. Words which were current centuries ago at Delhi 
and Benares, and sprang up long before, in the range of the 
Caucasus, are but now forcing their way into Columbia and 
New Zealand, while inflexions from the same language have 
been modifying the forms of speech of millions of Englishmen 
in this country for the last thousand years. 

It is interesting and important to know something, not only 
of the history of our tongue, but of its relations. 


88* Briefly, then, modem English has been defined ft as a 


» Latham, 
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EKGLXSH IK KK LXi 1* »N 


English ‘member of tlie Low Germanic divki 
cieiTued. tonic branch of the Gothic trtuek oi 
peaxx tribe of languages’ — a complex deli union 
clear, if we take it piece by piece. 


i* *n.’ * *i i !t* ■ I **u ’ 
ih*' i in i< • bur'*- 
, biif i* ink 


89. After careful examination, it lias been found Uini. alhln 
Indo-Euro- languages spoken upon earth are dn i 'jklo inn* < i-ik 
pean wbat ? 0 r nine, and will probably be found di\ iaiblo info t lim* 
or four cliief tribes. Of these, the monosyllabic (i/liine.se, on*, k 
the Shemitic (Hebi'ew, c* cc. ) , and 11 i o 1 1 h U »~K u ru \ u ■ a n , * i r< * V i « ’ 
most important. The Indo-European, or Hido-Gennanio, i* i *> 
called from the fact that it includes the Sanscrit , with nil ii : 
Indian descendants, and most of the European ton;* non. TL 
Sanscrit, it may bo added, is one of the oldest, riche:;!, and 
most philosophic languages in the world : many of it..; tonu.. 
axe found in Greek and in Latin. 

c Most of the European tongues/ it is said. In fad, tin* 
Basque, the Turkish, the Calmuck, the Magyar <a* Hungarian, 
the Esthonian, the Finnish, and the Lappouic, belong to other 
tribes ; but, with these exceptions, the languages of Europe are 
all Indo-Germanic, and are allied to the Sanscrit. 

6 Indo-European/ it will be noticed, is not a perfectly accurate 
term. It originated with Bopp, and is the best as yet invented. 
( Indo-Germanic 9 and e Japhetic 7 (Rask) are more objectionable. 


The stocks it 
includes. 


90. This tribe includes the following stocks : - - 


1st, The Gentoo, or Sanscrit, including most of the languages 
of Hindustan. 

2nd. The Iranian, or ancient Persian, the parent of the Aflgliau, 
the Beloochee, and the Kurdish. 

Srdly. The Armenian, including Armenian ancient and modern. 
4thly. The Classic or Pelasgic languages, including Greek, 
ancient and modem (the Romaic), Latin and its descend- 
ants, the Spanish, French, and Wallachian. 

Sthly. The Slavonic, including the Russian language. 

6thly. The Lithuania, including the Lettish and Lithuanian, 

7thly. The Gothic ; and 

8thly* The Keltic, in its different dialects. 


91. The Gothic stock of languages has two main branches — the 
Teutonic (or German) and the Scandinavian. This last includes 
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Branches of the Icelandic, the Norwegian and Swedish, the Danish, 
tiic Gothic, and the language of the Feroe Islands. These are all 
closely related, the Icelandic being practically the parent of the 
first three, and intimately allied to the last. They are called the 
Norse tongues. 

92. The Teutonic branch contains two divisions, the High 
Divisions of German and the Low. The Hvjh German includes 
the Teutouio.*the Mceso-Gothic and the Classic German of the 
present day, and especially of written composition. The Low 
German is the language of the Baltic provinces of Hanover and 
of Westphalia. 

Low German 93, To this same Low German division belong the 
division. five following tongues ; — 

a. The Old Saxon. 

b. The Anglo-Saxon, 

c. The Frisian. 

d. The Dutch, etc. 

e. Modern English. 

As thus explained, the definition is sufficiently simple. It 
shows at once what languages most closely resemble the English ; 
and it helps us to assign to it its proper place among the 
hundreds of languages and dialects that are spoken upon earth. 


Notes and Illttstbations, 

94. Note 1 . — That the Mseso-Gothic is closely connected 
with modem English may be seen from the M. G. Gospels of 
Ulphilas, a translation made in the fourth or fifth century* 

Mark i. 33. * Yah bo baurgo alia garunnana was at daura.* 

‘And the borough all gathered was afc the door.’ 

Vi, 5. 4 Niba fawxiim siukaim handuns galagjands, ga hailidn.* 

4 Except on a few sick his hands laying, he healed them.* 

Luke vii. 21, ‘Blind aim managaim fragaf shm.* 

•To blind many he gave forth seeing,* 
ix. 3. * Swa wheitos swe snaiws. * 

‘As white as snow.* 

24. * Eaus tram vindn wagid. * 

‘A rush by the wind wagged.' 
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John vllt 32. ‘Yah ulkunutulh sunya, yah Minyst friyaut ivrnl t bvjU.;*? 

‘And yo shall know the truths and Ujcs truth frit ynn h: 
break.’ 

xiv. 37. ‘ Saiwala mcina faur tlmk luuja.’ 

‘ Hy soul for thoa I will lay down.* 


The conjugation of the Verb to bk in Ma'fio-Uidliir, Sa?.w« 
Icelandic, and Frisian, illustrates very wet! Iho < 

these different tongues. 


MiESO- G othic. 
Ind. Pm. 

Sing. 1 Im (I am) 

2 Is 
8 1st 

Pin. 1 Si j urn 

2 Sijuth 

3 Sind 


Axqlo-Saxox, IoJELAXiin;, Fn uu n\ 


Eom Em (Ik) In in 

Earfc Ert (*r) 

Is Er (Ui)in 

Syndon, syncl Erum Send. 

Syndon, synd Eruth Send. 

Syndon, synd Eru Send. 


Sing. 1 

Vas 

Wies 

2 

Vast 

WtDl'Q 

3 

Vas 

Wms 

Pin. I 

Vesuro 

Wairon 

2 

Vcsutu 

Wieron 

8 

Vesan 

Wceron 

Sub, Pres. 

Sing. l 

Sijau 

Sy 

2 

Siiais 

Sy 

3 

Srjai 

4 

Pin. 1 
2 

Sijaima 

Sijaith 

Syn 

Syn 

3 

Sijaina 

Syn 

Past, 

Sing. 1 

Vesjau 

Wear© 

2 

Veseia 

Wsere 

8 

Vesei 

Ware 

Pin. 1 

Veseima 

Wmron 

2 

Veseith 

Wcoron 

3 

Veseina 

Wceron 


Vis an and 

Wesan 


Sigan 

Yisands (being) TVcsaudo 


Var 

Whs* 

Yurt 

W ns. 

Var 

Was. 

Yormn 

Weivm. 

Yonit.li 

WiTOU. 

Torn 

Woroji. 

So 

So. 

Ser 

Sc. 

So 

So. 

Seum 

So. 

South 

So. 

S6u 

So. 

Vrcri 

Wore. 

Yeerir 

Wore, 

Vieri 

Were. 

Yflorum 

Wore. 

Yocrufh 

Wore. 

Yoru 

Were. 

Vera 

Wesa (to be). 

Yerandi 

Wosande (being), 
E-wason (hav- 
ing boon). 
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95. Note 2. — The languages of the Indo-European family are 
all allied* and ^he nations speaking them must have formed 
originally one stock. Attempts have been made to prove this 
conclusion* and even to determine their first settlements on 
evidence taken from words common to their various tongues. 
Most of the languages* for example* have kindred words for 
‘snow/ ‘ice/ ‘winter/ ‘spring’; for ‘torrent*’ ‘valley* 5 ‘rocks* 5 
‘ sea* 5 ‘ silver* 5 ‘ ships* 5 ‘ axletree/ ‘ king/ ‘ widow. 5 They have 
no common word for ‘sail* 5 or ‘money* 5 or ‘priest* 5 or ‘ ebb and 
flow, 5 or ‘monkey/ This fact is opposed to the theory that 
the nations* or the languages spoken by them* are of Indian 
origin. They all belong to a mountainous district* a colder 
climate* and apparently to a tideless sea. The neighbourhood 
of the Caspian* and the mountainous range of the Caucasus* 
answer to the facts ; and herein the results of philology and the 
traditions of history agree. See ‘ Les Origines Indo-Europeenes/ 
par A. Pictet. Paris* 1859. 

This notion* it will be observed, goes somewhat beyond the 
results of Dr. Prichard’s inquiry* as set forth in his work* en- 
titled ‘ The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations proved by a 
Comparison of their Dialects with the Sanskrit* Greek* Latin* 
and Teutonic Languages/ It seeks not only to connect Europe 
with the East* but to trace the nations of both continents to 
some of their earliest settlements. 

Sharon Turner* following the hint that the Saxon race came 
originally from the neighbourhood of the Caspian* has examined 
the affinities between the Asiatic languages of that district and 
the Anglo-Saxon. The Zend is the oldest language in use 
there. This was succeeded by the Pehlvi ; and this again by 
the modern Pehsian. In the roots he examined* he found 57 
in the Zend allied to Saxon roots ; in the Pehlvi* 43 ; and in 
modern Persian* 162. — Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit.* vol. ii. pi ii. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

OHTHOGBAPHY AND OETHOEFr. 

Contents :—(96) Spelling as an art* 

(97, 98) Elementary sounds ; and signs for them. Sounds clar'-iUbui, 
(99) Elementary signs ; The letters. (100-104) Vowels, comnmud 
fiats, sharps; explosive, continuous ; low, aspirate; labial, guttural, t i*\ 
Connection between sounds and letters of the same organ, 

(105-107) Sounds and signs compared* The deficiencies of the Euglii h 
alphabet. Phonography. 

(108-114) Syllables , defined. Influence of syllabification oil coiittommlr ; 
impossible combinations ; unstable combinations ; vowels; euphony. 
(115) Quantity : Classic and English rules. Doubling of luttoiu 
(116-119) Accent defined ; Importance of, in fixing meaning ; in 
prosody. Secondary accent, what. Accont and quantity, 

(120-124) History of English Alphabet in connexion with its deli.-imi- 
cies. Phoenician, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo-Norman 
alphabets. Order of letters. 

(125-129) Spelling: Capitals; syllables. Anomalies of spelling; 
origin of them, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Buies for spelling, 1-10. Uniformity. 

(130) Orthoepy : Erroneous pronunciations classified. Errors in rela- 
tion to particular letters. 


OETHOQ-EAPHY — SPELLING. 

•The right spelling of a word may be said to be that which agrees 
beat with its pronunciation, its etymology, and with the analogy of the 
particular class of words to which it belongs, ’—PHXLonoaiOAn Museum 
i. 647- 

96. Spelling is the art of writing words with their proper 
spelling letters. In the English language this art is peculiarly 
what. difficult. Authorities often differ ; and the laws of 
analogy are not always observed in words of the same class. 
On the other hand, the student has generally a safe guide in 
etymology, in the rules which regulate the different sounds of 
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the same consonant, and in a knowledge of the orthoepical ex- 
pedients (see par. C 12S) by which we indicate tho length of the 
vowels and the place of the accent. To be ignorant, therefore, 
of the spelling of words that are spelt uniformly, and arc in 
frequent use, is justly deemed discreditable. 

Elementary elementary sounds of tho English tongue 

sounds in are forty-two. Twelve are simple w«?^-counds : i.e., 
English, they can Be pronounced — vocalcs — by themselves ; — • 

1 The sound of a in fall 7 The sound ox i in tin 


2 

99 

a iii father 

8 

99 

oo in cool 

3 

99 

a in fate 

9 

99 

n in full 

4 

99 

a in fat 

10 

99 

o in note 

5 

99 

e in led 

11 

9) 

o in not 

6 

99 

ee in feel 

12 

9f 

u in but. 


Two are semi-vowel sounds : — 

13 Tlie sound of w in well 14 The sound of y in yet 

Four are diphthongal, or compound voivd-sounds : that is, are 
formed by the union of a rowel and semi-vowel or of two 
vowels . — 

15 The sound of ou in house 17 The sound of i in pine 
10 „ eu in feud IS „ oi in voice* 

Sixteen are mutes and semi-mutes : — 


19 The sound 

of p in ep* 

27 The 

sound 

of k in ek 

20 

;? 

b in eb 

2S 

99 

gin eg 

21 

99 

f in ef 

29 

99 

s in css 

22 

99 

v in ev 

30 

99 

z in c z 

23 

99 

t in ot 

31 

99 

sh in ish 

24 

99 

d in ed 

32 

99 

z in azure 

25 

99 

th in ith b 

33 

99 

ch in chest 

26 

99 

th in idh° 

34 

99 

j in jest. 


Four are liquid sounds ; so called from their readiness to com- 
bine with other letters : — 

35 The sound of 1 in low 37 The sound of n in now 

36 „ m in mow 38 „ r in row. 

There are, besides, the four following : — 

39 The sound of r in work 41 The sound of h in hot 

40 „ ng in song 42 „ whin why. 

* In all letters, it is important to much more easily detected, than if 
compare not the names, pee, ef, etc., we compare tho names only, 
but the sounds ep, ef, ec, eg, etc., the b As m £&in. 

relation between them is in this way 0 As in th'im, 

F 
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LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET, 



A sp irate. 

f is sharp, and v fiat 

th „ 

dh „ . 

[Id* „ 

Kh » . 

sh „ 

zh „ i 

tsh (cli)„ 

4* an. 


98. Of the mutes, half are sharp and half flat ; some aspirate, 

some lene. These terms designate the sharpness or 
Classified. flatnega of tlie S01U1 <i Sj and the strength or lightness of 

the breathing in uttering them 
Lcnc, 

p is sharp, and b fiat 

k ,, g i} [kli a „ gh „ ] 

s ,, s ,, sh „ s i ttiiuro 

[ts b „ dsa „ ] 

Of these the following are closely allied : — 

p, b, f ; and v k, g [kh and gh] 

t, d, th, and dh s, g, sh, and zh 

and [ts, ds] tsh and dsii (j). 

99. To represent these two-and-forty sounds, we have in 
English six-and-twenty letters, each of which is 
written in two different forms and sizes. The large 
letters are called capitals, or capital letters, and the 
rest small letters ; A a, B b, 0 c, D d, E e, etc. 


Letters 
used in re- 
- presenting 
these 
sounds. 


100. The series is called the A, B, C, or from tlio names of 
the first two letters in Greek, the alphabet. 

The letters a, e, i, o, u, are called vowels, w and y are either 
Towels, towels, as in ‘ blow/ ‘ by/ or semi-vowels as in * well/ 
c yet. 7 As semi-vowels they are reckoned with the re- 
Consonants. ma i n £ n g j^^een letters, which are called consonants. 

When two vowels are joined in one syllable, they form a 
diphthong, as in heat; when there are three vowels, they form 
a triphthong, as buoyant. Generally the sound is the same 
as a simple vowel-sound : but in some cases they have a sound 
of their own, as in ‘ house/ * new. 7 Theso are proper diph- 
thongs, i.e., they are double sounds with double letters* In 
long I, as in pine, we have a diphthongal sound without corre- 
sponding letters ; and in words like € heat/ * beau/ wo have diph.- 
thongal or triphthongal letters with only simple sounds. 

Some of the consonants cannot be sounded alone, as p, t, k ; 
Sharps and others can be sounded but imperfectly, only whispered 
Plats. in fact, as b, v, d, g, z, These are therefore called 

* Not found in English, b Not found in English as initial 

letters \ both common in Hebrew, etc. 
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mute letters. Half of them are sharp and half flat, or, as 
some describe L^iom less happily, ‘ hard and soft,’ or (in classic 
Continuous * an 3 ua € e ) tenues and medics. Some of them again are 
and expio- continuous, as f, v, sli, zh ; i.e., the sound can be pro- 
Bhis, lunged : others are trcplmue 3 and the sound escapes cit 
once i stick are b, p, t, d, k, g. 

101. Sometimes all these letters are arranged according to the 
organs of speech employed in uttering them. If the tongue, for 
example, is brought in contact with the soft palate of the throat 
(the velum pendulum), as in pronouncing loch, rag , the stream 
or sound issues through the narrowing passage and is finally 
stopped by it. This is a guilaral sound and stoppage. When 
the tip of the tongue is brought in contact with the teeth, as in 
tellers ‘it,’ another sound issues and another stoppage is 
acoordiia*' Produced. The sound axid stoppage are dental When 
to the * the lower lip is brought in contact with the upper, as 
used hi pro- ki C U P* there is a third sound and a third stoppage, 
Bouncing called labial. Cli (hard), t, and p, are therefore res- 

pectively guttural, dental, and labial sounds. 

Allied to the guttural sounds of ch and g (rag) are ec and egg. 
Labial, Gut- pronounced by the pressure of the tongue against the 
tural, &c. roof or palate of the mouth. Ng and n (as in ( song 9 
and ‘sin J ) are p>ronounccd by the pressure of the tongue against 
the same surface, so as to force part of the sound through the 
nostril. These last are called jpa latah, and sometimes nasal 
sounds ; or sometimes linguaU . L is both a palatal sound and 
also a lingual ; ll (welsh) is palatal and aspirated ; y is palatal ; 
r is lingual (as in river) and guttural as in rh and work ; s and z 
are dental ; sh, zh, j, and ch (church) are all dental, and the last 
four are also palatal ; d, t, dh, th, are dental ; b and p, 
v and f, m and w are labial ; m is also partly nasal. 

102. Similarly, of the vowels, a (as in psalm) is guttural, 
i. e. is formed by tho opening of the throat : e is palatal, 
sounded by the tongue and palate ; do is labial, sounded by tho 
compression of the lips ; a (as in fate) is a gutturo-palatal ; o (as 
in note) is a gutturo-labial. It will bo observed, however, that 
most vowels, after labial, lingual, or palatal letters, may be 
treated as labial, lingual, or palatal sounds, being formed rather 
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ALLIED SOUNDS. 


bv the organ with which they are for the moment connected 
by the organ to which they naturally belong. In the same 
way ‘ h. 5 the strong breathing, maybe regarded as a guttural, 
a palatal, or a labial sound, as in ‘ harm, heave, hoop. 


103. The following table exhibits allied sounds in a con- 
venient form : — 

Vowels.— a (Psalm) ; e (there) ; i (machine) ; o (note; ; u (rule, 

fail). 

Labials. — B, V (i. e. Bh) ; P, P (i. e. Ph) ; M; W. 

Dentals.— D, Bh ; T, Th; S, Sh, Ch; Z, Zh, J; L, N, R (by some 
called dental liquids) . 

Lmguals.— D, Dlx (by some) ; T, Th (by some) ; L, N, XI. 
Palatals.— G, k (c) ; Q; Sh, Zh, Ch, J ; L, LI, 1ST, Kg; Y. 

Gutturals. — louy7i ; loc/i ; H (as in hard) ; P (Rk-rk) ; Hw(who). 
K, ng, and sometimes m arc also called nasal sounds* 

Or thus : — 

Four Labial sounds.— B, Y, P, F. 

Four Lingual or Dental sounds.— D, Dh, T, Th. 

Four Palatal and Guttural sounds. — C (k), Ch, G, Gh. 

Eiaht Sibilant sounds.— Z, Zh, S, Sh, [Ts, Ds,] Tsh (ch), Dsh (j). 


104. Of th© letters as thus arranged and pronounced,, it may 
be remarked that the vowels are in the order in which the lips 
open in pronouncing them. * A ’ is pronounced with the lips 
most widely apart, i u 9 (go) with the lips most nearly closed. 

The letters of each class are more closely allied to each other 
than to members of other classes, and are more liable to be 
interchanged, p for b, d for t, or for the dental sibilant s or z. 

When any class needs the help of a liquid, or wlion any 
Connexion unstable, liquid combination needs a stronger letter, 
between^ the need is generally supplied from the same class ; 
thesanio 'thus dvijp makes avS-pos, numerus becomes num-b»er. 
organ. Similarly, in compounds, n becomes m beforo b and 
p, as in embarrass, impossible ; r is allied to 1 and s, and 1 to k. 
Though these last facts are gathered rather from etymology than 
from anything that appears very obvious from the classes to 
which the letters belong. 
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105. When wo como to compare the two-and-forty sounds of 
The sounds our language with the six-and-twenty letters that are 
English employed to represent them, we see at once the 
language deficiencies of our alphabet. The theory of a perfect 
with the alphabet requires that every simple sound should have 
reprosent 11 a s * n §* e no sound should have more than 

them. one sign* and that similar sounds should be repre- 
sented bv similar signs ; these last varying according to the 
degrees of likeness with the sounds they represent. Such 
is the theory. 

108. If the English alphabet be tested by these three prin- 
Deficiencies ciples, it will be found singularly unsatisfactory. It 
of our is at once uncertain, inconsistent, erroneous, deficient, 
alphabet. and redundant 

‘ A/ for example, has four sounds, the open (‘ father ’) and the 
short (‘ fat ’), the broad (‘fall’) and the long (‘fame’). The 
last two are represented also by aw (‘ bawl ’), by ou (‘ bought ’), 
and au ('taught') ; by ay (‘ray’), ey and ei (‘they,’ ‘their’), and 
by ea and ai ( 4 pear,’ ‘pair ’). 

‘ 0 ’ has three sounds, the short (‘ not ’), the long or open 
(‘ note’), and the broad (‘ move ’). The last two arc represented 
also by oo (‘grove’), oe (‘toe’), and ow (‘ window’). 

‘ E ’ has a Jong and a short sound (‘ feet,’ ‘ fed ’). Tlie first is 
hi i represented also by i (‘machine’), by eo (‘people’), 

U 2ac ‘ ea (‘*fear’), ei (‘receive’); and the second, before 
r, by short i (‘ dirty ’) and by eo (‘ jeopardy ’), 

Of the four diphthongal sounds, eu (‘ feud ’) is represented by 
u (‘ mule ’), eu (‘ feud ’), ue (‘ ague ’) ; oi (‘ voice ’) is represented 
by oy (‘ boy ’), and ou (‘ house ’) by ow (‘ plow ’). 

In the case of vowel-sounds, therefore, we have five single 
letters and four diphthongs to represent sixteen sounds, which 
sounds are again represented by some twenty vowels, either 
single or in combination. Or to take a single example, a has 
four sounds, and two of these are represented by seven different 
combinations. Hence we have at once uncertainty, deficiency, 
and redundancy. 

Many of the consonants, also, represent different sounds. 

€ 0 ’ is soft like ‘ s,’ before e, i, y, as ‘ cell,’ ‘ civil,’ ‘ cymbal/ 
except in sceptic and Cymry ; hard like ‘ k 9 before a, o, u, r, 1, t. 
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It lias also tho sound of sh in a few words— sn^iah 
e F 9 is pronounced uniformly except in c of 5 and its compounds, 
where it is sounded as i\ 

‘ G 5 is hard beforo a, o, u, n, 1, and r, as in gas, glass, etc. ; 
soft, generally , before e, i, and y. 

6 S ? is sometimes sharp, as in sing, 

„ flat, as in raisin, 

,, zh or sh, as in pleasure, 1 

,, silent, as in island. . 

f T 5 has generally its proper sound, but when followed by i 
and another vowel in the same syllable, it is pronounced sh. 
f X* has a sharp sound — ks, as in exercise ; 

And a flat sound— gs, as in exertion ; 

And tho sound of z, as in Xenophon, 
i Z ’ has the sound of flat s, as in zeal. 

And also of flat sh, as in azure. 

That is, seven consonants represent cvjhleai different sounds. 

The errors of the alphabet and its inconsistencies are also 
obvious. e Th ’ (in thine) is related to d not to t It is, more- 
over, a simple sound, and ought to have, like f, a single letter. 
‘ J * has no real relation, as a sound, to either i or y. c Sh J is no 
accurate representative of the sound, which is also represented, 
in certain combinations, by e, s, and t. ' Ch ’ (as in chest) has 
no relation to hard c, nor strictly to h, and if it is a simple 
sound (as it certainly is in some languages) it ought to have a 
single letter. 

*0/ it will be noticed, is redundant, and is always cither ‘k’ or 
‘s’ ; j is represented by g (in ginger) ; q is lways kw, and x is 
a double lotter, being equal to gs or ks, or it is a single letter, 
equalling z : in either case it is redundant. 

The influence of the imperfection of tho alphabet on tho 
spelling of the language will be noticed below. 

107. Phonography is an attempt to remove these anomalies ; 
Phono- and so far as the representation of the different 
gmphy. sounds of our language, by means of distinct letters, 
is concerned, and of allied sounds, by similar letters, it may 
succeed. But a phonetic alphabet will never take tho place of 
the common alphabet, partly because it conceals the etymology 
and history of words, and confounds words which are alike in 
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sound but distinct in meaning ; but chiefly because the literature 
of Europe is written on the old system, and the preponderance 
of advantage is voo doubtful to reconcile men to so troublesome 
a change, or, as it might prove, to so serious a loss. 

108* A syllable is a collection of letters pronounced by one 
Syllables effort of the voice, and containing one vowel-sound, 
ddlnod. either simple or complex, as ' rich/ c thought/ ' fine. } 
A monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; a dissyllable a word of 
two syllables ; a trisyllable of three syllables ; a polysyllable a 
word of more than three. 

100. When letters are formed into syllables they become 
Influence o£ subject to influences which modify the combination 
tSn'upcSx " anc ^ overr * c - e what would otherwise be their law. If, 
the sound of for example, we try to pronounce obi, a pel, aleg, ags , or 
letters. any similar combination of a sharp and a flat mute, wo 
Unpro- find it unpronounceable. We either leave the last 
combina- ° letter unsounded, or we insert a vowel, or we change 
tions. one of the letters for another of the same class as the 
remaining letter. ' Slabs, 5 for example, is always pronounced 
slabs, or slaps ; c stag/ stagz or stacks. Slabs and stag/? we cannot 
pronounce. For a like reason, i stepper and 'stacker are always 
e steppt ’ and ' stackt. ’ 

110. Hence the following rule : — When two mutes come 
together, and are pronounced, they are both made 

osu s ’ either flat or sharp ; and, in fact, right pi’onunciation 
always change the sound of the first into that of tlxe second, 
whether sharp or flat. 

Hence 's’ has two sounds. It is flat (z) after a flat mute, 
and sharp (s) after a sharp mute. 

Hence, verbs in p, t, k, s, never make their past tenses in d 
simply, but either, if strong verbs, by changing the vowels or 
by adding ed or d, and pronouncing it, if not a separate syllable, 
as t. 

Hence the exactest rule for forming English plurals is, f Add s 
(with tho sound of s) to nouns ending in a sharp mute (' stacks ’)> 
and s (with the sound of z) to nouns ending in a flat mute (as 
( stags *)•* 

These remarks are not applicable except to mutes. Liquids 
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(1, m, n, r,) take after them either sharp or flat letters, though 
themselves generally regarded as flat sounds. Hence we say 
with equal ease, alpine and albino, arflsan and hrefent. 

Vowel-sounds are either flat or sharp ; and hence nouns 
ending in vowels form their plurals in flat s, or occasionally in 
sharp s, represented by ce, as penny, pennies, or pence (pcnnice), 
die, dies, and dice. 

Ill, There are other affinities between letters, less jcigid than 
Other affini- the foregoing, but still important: e.g., bring, 
letters^ 0 en brought ; drink, draught ; buy, bought ; seek, sought ; 

! impossible, embark, intelligent : tem-p-tation, emo, 
Consonants. em-p-si, num-b-er : tupto, etupAtte : and between 
consonants and vowel-sounds, as in sure, patient, verdure, dew. 

Verbs, for example, in ng, hk, y, k, naturally soften thoir 
Palatals and preterites, in ngd, nkd, yd, kd, — all palatal sounds — 
gutturals, into the soft gluttural or palatal f ght. 5 

Prefixes before labials or dentals change their final consonant 
into the initial consonant of the word, or take m or n as the 
initial is labial or dental : as f/iace, impossible, intact. 


112. Unstable combinations, i.e., a liquid and a consonant, 
Unstable °^ en borrow a strengthening sound, and always from 
combina- the class to which either the liquid or the consonant 
tions, belong, as in num-b-er, tem-p-tation.* 

Aspirate letters are more easily pronounced together than an 
aspirate and a lene. Hence if the last r become tli 
pirn e». ^ v is likely to become </> (ph), as in irv<j>Sijv t , 

It has been noticed already that u is a diphthongal sound, 
equal to *eu’ or ‘yu/and as such is more or less j palatal. 
an When preceded by a dental, the dental is ever apt to 
become tsh, dsh, or sh simply : * sure/ < verdure/ i virtue/ are 
examples. *V and ‘ e/ closely allied in sound to the palatal *y 9 9 
cause a like change, as c parent/ f solder/ 4 righteous.’ Hence 
the tendency to pronounce dew as { jew/ though deemed a vulgar 
pronunciation. 


*Pea« Bfimsey notices that ‘fin- 
noii-haddies,* a well-known Scotch 
fish, used *o bo * called ’ in the streets 
* fi ndram* 9 and ‘ fmeZra77i-liaddies,’ 
for no other reason, as a Newhaven 
fisherman expressed it, than that the 


sellers got by that word *a hotter 
grip of them wi’ their tongues : ’ the 
nslicnnau’s explanation of tho ‘un- 
stable combination,’ of the philologer. 
Compare Havre, Londres. 
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113. These changes and combinations are owing to the nature 
Rather # and intimate connection of the sounds themselves, 
thanetymo- TIie y belong not to grammar, as a science, or to the 
logical. history of words, but to the mechanical process of 
speech. They are euphonic rather than etymological. 

114. The changes which vowels undergo in consequence of 

n combination are of some importance. The chief of 

owe s. are y 10 f 0 u 0W { n g : — 

When short vowels stand alone or in the middle of a syllable, 
there is a tendency to lengthen them, sometimes by adding a second 
vowel or a consonant, and sometimes by changing the order of 
the letters, or by both: comp, annuntio, announce, 11 annunciation; 
‘son* (A. Sax.), sonus, sound; sop, soup ; sprit, spirt, sprout. 

When two short vowels come together with a slight con- 
sonant between them, there is a tendency, when a helping 
letter cannot conveniently be inserted, to make the two 
syllables into one : Coniluentes, Coblentz ; traditor, traitor ; 
nomen, noun (comp. Fr. homines) ; righfewiseness, righteous- 
ness ; forelosen, for lorn; beran, bairn. This tendency is specially 
seen in words received from Latin through the French tongue. 

When two vowels, very different in sound or in fulness, occur 
in two syllables, with no strong consonant between them, there 
is a tendency to assimilate them ; as in cano, cecini ; capio, 
accipio, occupo : William, from Gulielmus, etc. 

115. We have spoken of long vowels and short : * o/ for 
Quantity in example, in ‘ not/ is short ; in ‘ note,’ long. Tho 
relation to length or shortness of the sound is called the quantity 
vowels. oftlievowe l. 

English quantity is measured by the length of the vowel 
sound ; in classic languages by the length of the syllable or of 
the vowel. In s seeing/ for example, c see J is, in English, long : 
in Greek, a diphthong might, though itself long, be made short 
by the following vowel. In € sit ’ and £ sits/ again, the f i * is, 
in English quantity, short ; and short in both cases : in Latin, 
the first tf i 9 may be short but the second must be long. This 
distinction is important in connection with prosody. 

But though tho length of the vowel is not said in English to 

* The Trench gains this end by the strong nasal sound of the n. 

F 3 
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be modified by the doubling of the consonant, yet the eyXlabU is 
capable, so to speak, of bearing more when thus strengthened ; 
and hence, when a short syllable receives an additional syllable, 
and is accented, the consonant is generally doubled, as forget, 
forgdtten. Hence also a tendency to relievo the light syllable of 
the accent, even though it is part of the original root. We say, 
for example, not continent, as we should have said if the ‘i’ had 
been long, or had been followed by strong consonants, as in 
conception, but continent and continental — not as in conceivable, 
with the accent on the root. This tendency to shift the accent 
from a slight to a strong syllable, or to strengthen tlio slight 
accented syllable by doubling tho consonant or lengthening the 
vowel, explains many of the anomalies of English spelling ; 
compare, e.g., Fr. consul and Eng. counsel ; recipere, recevdir, 
and receive. 

110. ‘Accent’ is itself a part of orthography, though it is 
Accent more intimately connected with pronunciation. Ac- 
defined. cent is properly the stress which the voice places on 
parts of words, as ‘ preslime, ’ ‘Msband.’ It is to syllables 
what emphasis is to words. The accentuated syllable, like tho 
emphasized word, is distinguished from the crowd, and made 
the more distinct and impressive. 

English words are accented on any of the last four syllables : 
as relieve, arch&ngel, dntidote, inevitable, talkativeness : tho 
tendency of our language being to throw the accent as near the 
beginning of the word as possible. 

Many words in English are distinguished by accent 
alone : — 

As Nouns and Yerbs : sfirvey, survey ; contrast, contrdst ; an 
attribute, to attribute. 

Nouns and Adjectives : minute, m3 mite j adgust, augiist ; 
invalid, invalid ; compact, compact. 

Yerbs and Yerbs, and Nouns and Nouns : ednjuro, conjure ; 
desert, desert, etc. 

The importance of accent in composition and in Prosody will 
be noticed hereafter (par. 153). 

As a rule, the accent in English is on tho root, not on 
the suffix, as shepherdess, lengthening j nor on the prefix, except 
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when it greatly modifies the meaning, or is emphatic, or is a 
much stronger syllable than the chief syllable of the rout. 
* Unnatural/ ‘ imp&ssiblo/ arc the common pronunciations, ex- 
cept when things are said to be e not natural/ but f ilnnatural ’ ; 
‘not possible/ but ‘ Impossible. J ‘Syllable’ and ‘ consonant ’ 
are examples of compounds in which the prolix modifies the 
meaning or is essential to the form. 

In French and in Greek, the accent is by no means confined 
to the root ; but varies in position with the length of the word, 
and oven with the nature of the words that are connected with it. 

118. In words of three syllables or more, where the accent is 
Secondary connected with two or more unaccented syllables, a 
accent. secondary or helping accent is often used ; though 
never marked in print, and not easily recognisable by the ear, 
as in beautiful, temporary, incontrovertible. Here the chief 
stress is on the syllables marked thus ( A ), but there is also a 
slight stress on those marked thus ('). This stress will be 
readily noticed if the syllables be compared with those that are 
unmarked. 

This secondary accent is owing to the tendency of the voice. 
It speaks as we walk, putting down and lifting up alternately ; 
a process indicated by the terms thesis (putting down) and 
arsis (taking up) of the Greek prosodists. 

119. It will be noticed that in English, as in Greek, the 
Accent in accent is entirely distinct from the quantity. Augdst 
— 10R an< * Afigust have each one long syllable (au), ac- 
quantity, cording to our English mode of reckoning the length 
of syllables, and each two long syllables, according to the classic 
mode. And yet we can accent either syllable as we please, 
without influencing the quantity of the vowel. 

120. The imperfections of the English alphabet belong in 

History of P ar * history and in part to the peculiarity of the 
the English sounds it has to express. Nearly all alphabets, cer- 
aiphabet. a p in Europe, come from the old Phoenician 

through different channels. Each nation in succession took 
the letters it needed, omitting the rest ; afterwards, as its 
literature and modes of speech extended, some of the rejected 
letters were replaced, not in their original position, which was 
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already occupied by some new form of an old letter, but at the 
Phoenician, close of the whole. And hence the alphabets of the 
Greek, Saxon' Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxofi, and Nor mnn- 

Normn aX ° n ’ French languages, though substantially one, diiler 
English. somewhat in the signs they use for sounds peculiar 
to each. 


Hebrew. 

X Aleph 
h Beth 
3 Gimel 
*T Daleth 
HHe 

1 Tan 


Om Later 

Greek. Greek. 

1 A Alpha A 

2 B Beta B 

3 r Gamma V 

4 A Delta a 

5 E Epsilon E 


Latin. 

Anolo- 

Norman 

Saxon. 

French. 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

C (at first hard) 

TV 

C (hard) 
D 

C (soft) 

XJ 

E 

E 

E 


6 f Digamma 


( through 
■p } Etruscan 
x j and from 


T Zayn 7 Z Zeta 

ft Cheth 8 H Beta 

10 Teth 0 © Theta 

' Yod 10 I Iota 

5 Caph 11 K Kappa 

^ Lamed 12 A Lambda 

0 Mem 18 U Mu 

3 Nun 14 N Nu 


\ old Greek. . 
f Z struck 

rr a 7 out an d 

2, ds G j inserted 


>F 


G 


F 


G 


E (long) H 
© 

I I, J 


{ afterwards , 


H II 

(Bee below) 


A 

M 

N 


L 

M 

N 


D Samech 

y Ayin 
£3 Pe an,. 
* Tsaddi 

p Koph 


15 X Sigma (?) S,ks 


^ 16 o Omicron 

D Pe and Ph 17 n Pi 

18 

r Koppa \ 
19 1 afterwards > 
_ v ejected. / 

1 Eesh 20 V tho 

6? Shin 21 San, Doric, 

n Tm 22 T Tau 

23 Upsilon 

24 Phi 

25 Chi 

26 Psi 

27 Omega 


struck out, 
inserted 
afterwards. 


o 0 

n P 

See No. 7. 

Q 

P R 

S S 

T T 

U 

f later Y 
} forms. ; 

X) 

2 f later* 


L 

M 

N 


O 

P 


It 

s 

T 

U 


l J, \ 

K i 

L 

M 

N 


0 

P 


Q 

R 

S 

T 

TJ 


The sibilant sounds in the old Greek hare undergone 
" ' Z t X, and San. 


W (v or w> Y W 

X X 

•rr fnowasl v 
x l vowel / x 
D (dh) Z 

Kth) 
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121. As the early Gbeek writers, for example, import the old 
Hebrew signs, they omit Ts ; Ds, or Z, being the only sound of 
that kind they know. Gradually F, or digamma, falls into dis- 
use, e Ch 9 becomes * H 9 (see letter 8), sameclx becomes ks (15), 
and koppa is rejected as redundant (see 19 and 11). Meantime, 
however, other sounds more or less peculiar claim representa- 
tion, and five letters are added (from 23 and onwards), most of 
which were unknown even to Homer. 

122. The Latin alphabet is partly taken from the later Greek 
just named, and partly from the old Etruscan. Henco in old 
Latin C is hard, and F takes the place of the digamma. X, Z, 
and © are struck out, the first two because the Latin has not the 
sounds, and the third, because the old Homan neither needed it 
nor could he easily pronounce it. K was also struck out, all 
sounds of that class being represented by hard 0 or G, which 
they put in the vacant place of the Greek Z ; or by Q, which 
took the place of the archaic and rejected koppa (19). When 
Greek words came to be largely imported into Latin, ks and Z 
History of were ^stored, but put at the foot : # was spelt pli, 
particular and 0 th : simple sounds being in these two cases 
letters. unhappily represented by double signs. U, moreover, 
took a double form, and appeared as u and v. I as i and j : this 
last letter representing a sound that had sprung up from such 
combinations as lulus, preceded by a dental. 

123. The sounds of the Anglo-Sjlxon alphabet very closely 
resemble those of the Greek ; but, unhappily, the alphabet was 
taken from the Latin with omissions and additions. J, q, and 
z are left out : j, because the sound is not known ; z, because it 
is fairly represented by s ; and q, because represented by cw. 
Dh and th, on the other hand, which are favourite Anglo-Saxon 
sounds, are represented by distinct letters, and these are placed 
(so as to create least confusion) at the end. The Anglo-Saxon 
c, it may be added, was hard ; and when pronounced ch, was 
spelt ce (as in coaster). G was nearly equal to ‘ y,’ and ‘ y * 
itself was used only as a vowel (e). 

124. Our English alphabet is taken (as to its sounds) from 
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the Anglo-Saxon, but as to its farms, from tho Latin, thmugh 
the Anglo-N orman. Hence we have lost tho letters for c dll’ and 
4 th/ those sounds being unknown in the NoriAan tongue. Wo 
have, however, i, and j, and k (this last found in Norman, 
though not in French), q, and z. f Y/ moreover, has its double 
sound ; and the v appears in a threefold form, as u, v, and w, 
each representing a distinct sound. 


125. The order of the alphabet is a question that has excited 
Order of the attention ; nor is it easy, at first sight, to explain it. 
alphabet. Within the last twenty years, however, a theory has 
been formed which is an approximate explanation. It is sug- 
gested, first, that the original alphabet consisted of sixteen 
letters, the rest being variations of some of these ; and that of 
these, a, e, o, are the three principal vowel breathings. The 
whole will then stand thus, in Hebrew : — 

Ahph. First guttural breathing ; beth, gimel, daloth ; b, g, d, 
flat mutes, and lene. 

He. Second breathing, gutturo-palatal : van, chofch, teth, 
bh, gh, dh, aspirates ; lamed, mem, nun, liquids ; samecli, 
sibilant. 

At/m. Third breathing, palatodabial : pe, Icoph, tau ; p, k, t, 
sharp mutes. 

Or, placing them horizontally, and under their respective 
organs, omitting the liquids and sibilants, we have— 


Breathings. 

Labials. 

Palatals. 

Lingual* . 

A 

B 

C (or Q) 

D 

E 

F 

OK (or H) 

Dh (or Tli) 

[I 

Liquids 

M 

m 

0 

P 

K 

T 


which is substantially the order of the old Hebrew/ 

This whole question, however, in this aspect of it, is rather 
curious than practically important. 


* This theory was first published by 
DnDoufddson, Dr. Latham mentions 
a substantially similar one as haying 


occurred to himself and a friend, 
--Latham, p. 210. See also The New 
Cratylus, chap, y. 
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Useot 120. Large, or capital letters mast be used at the 

capitals. Loginning 

1. Of every sentence and of every line of poetry ; 

2. Of all names of God and of every rnorER name, whether 
Pules. noun or adjective, as ‘ England/ * English ; 7 hence 

Of names of objects personified, as O Death, 7 and 
generally 

Of titles of office or honour, when used as such, ( The 
Queen, 7 * The Executive ; 7 even 
Of common names, when, through emphasis or treat- 
ment, they are regarded as important, as * The Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century 7 ,* 

3. Of every direct quotation, when it gives a complete 

sense, as ( Remember the maxim, ce Know thyself ; 77 7 

4. Of the names of days, weeks, months, as c The Wednesday 

of Whitsun week. 7 Capitals are also used 

5. For the pronoun I and the interjection 0. 

Note that it was the custom a century ago to print all 
nouns with initial capitals. 

Syllables. 127, To divide words into syllables (par. 108)note that 

1. Words of one syllable are never divided. 

2. Prefixes, affixes, and compound words are divided, 
liules. the first two from the root, and the last into the words 

that compose them, as f mis-deed/ 'harm-less/ *lov~er, 7 
f hand-book. 7 

3. When two vowels come together, and do not form a 

diphthong, they are divided, as c la-i-ty, 7 c a-e-ri-al. 7 

4. When two consonants come together between two vowels, 

they belong to different syllables, as * tab-let 9 : not, 
however, if the second vowel is but half-sounded, as 
{ ta-ble,’ nor if the second vowel is part of an affix, as 
c eount-er 7 (comp. f coun-ter-act ’). 

5. As a general rule, syllables should begin, as far as the 

pronunciation allows, with a consonant, as ( in-com- 
pre-hen-si-ble. 

This is the classic rule, and is adopted, by Morel! and 
others. Some (as Goold Brown) hold that the conso- 
nant ends the syllable. In fact, short vowels are gene- 
rally dependent or dose, i.e., are followed, in spelling, 
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by a consonant; long vowels generally Independent or 
open, as 6 ep-ie/ ‘pa-por. 5 In some cases, like ‘rirer/ 
* fever/ Dr. Latham 0 is disposed to ’think that we 
pronounce two { v’s ’ and not one, and that the 
single tf v* belongs really to both syllables. 

6, Yet as a syllable is properly sncli a combination of 
letters as is pronounced by a single effort of the voice, 
consonants should generally be joined to the vowels 
which they modify in pronunciation, as c An-ax-nv;- 
or-as/ c a-bom-in-a-tion.’ 

While these rules are just, the application of them will depend 
in many cases on the ends we have in view, when dividing words 
into syllables. If we are teaching the exact sound of letters, we 
divide so as to secure that result : thus, pro-vi-ded, ouUntge, 
blan-het, or4hog~vaph-y , the-o-lo-gy . But if our object is to 
show the etymology of words, wo then give the constituent 
parts, as pro-vid-ed, outr-age ; or as far as possible combine the 
two methods : as, or-tho=graph-y, the-o=log-y. 

128. The anomalies of English spelling have given rise to 
Anomalies muc ^ discussion, and no doubt create great diili- 
oi English culties to foreigners and even to Englishmen. In 
spelling, defence, or at all events in explanation of them, the 
following facts must be kept in mind : — 

1. Our alphabet is defective. The sounds we get from 

How no- various sources, and there are forty-two of them, 
counted for. The signs we get directly (as do the languages of Eu- 
rope, except the Turkish) from classical sources only, without 
all the helps those sources might have given us. Our letters 
represent but twenty-three distinct sounds, and for the re- 
mainder, we have to use double letters, which after all fail to 
represent the sounds intended. Double vowels, oo, ee ; diph- 
thongal forms to represent single sounds, mean, main , coal, 
See in the league; double consonants to shorten preceding vowels, 
rulesTin * an d double consonants to represent sounds 

M. essentially distinct from the sound of either of them, 
as ch, th, ng, are examples, 

2, Many single letters have two or more sounds, and in 
certain combinations it is necessary to modify tho spelling to 
preserve <>r indicate the sound. In 6 rog/ for example, the o is 

«■ Hand-book, $ 231. 
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long, and this is first indicated by the addition of e, roge ; but 
by this addition jbhe g is made soft, and this result is neutralized 
by the insertion of tt, rogue ; so with colleague, chemistry, etc. 

3. Our language is composed of the most heterogeneous 
elements, and though it is only the secondary object of ortho- 
graphy to indicate whence we receive them, it is an important 
object, and when gained, helps both the clearness and the force 
of the thoughts. * Oit y,’ for example, might be spelt, so far as 
sound is concerned, sity ; but being a derivative word, and spelt 
in Latin with c, all its relations, moreover, appearing in the 
same form (civil, civic), and s being likely to guide our atten- 
tion to an entirely false origin, c ought to be retained. The 
spelling is puzzling, but it gives the origin and history of the 
term, and we gain by it much more than we lose. Similarly, 

6 ph 7 is used rather than /in philosophic ; £8 and ce instead of e, 
to indicate a Greek origin. So c debtor ’ and ‘ doufct 7 from the 
Latin. 

4. Over and above these purposes, it is often desirable to mark 

by the spelling the different meaning of the words we use, even 
when no special attention is directed to their history, owing 
See rule 3 ®^ ier that they come from the same root, 

or that the root is of no moment. From the same 
root, for example, we have canon and cannon, cord and chord, 
corps, corpse, drachm and dram, draft and draught, check and 
cheque, brake and break, holy and wholly, steak and stake, 
marks and marches. From entirely different roots, bays and 
baize, sun and son, moat and mote, mane and main, hair and 
hare, veil and vale, mite and might, tray and trait, scent and 
sent, &c. The meaning in each pair is different, and it is more 
important to mark the difference by the spelling than to simplify 
the spelling at the expense of the sense. 

Our spelling, therefore, is influenced — 

By the deficiencies and uncertain sounds of our alphabet, 
which it seeks to remedy by the use of various orthographical 
expedients ; 

By the variety and copiousness of our words taken as they 
are from various sources, and needing to be connected by the 
spelling, with their roots ; and 

By the necessity of distinguishing words of like sound but of 
different meaning. 
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5, Add to those sources of diversified spelling and of coivv> 
quent perplexity, yet another: — Many w*>rd;; f having iu Lalm 
or Greek the same forms come to us through diWVcenfc channel.**. 
Independ<m£ and humorsome (Ben Jenson), came direct from 
the Latin : dependant and Inunowr reach uh through the French, 
Authorise and civilisation are Greek forma of Latin words ; 
authorise and civilisation are the forms in which they vouch 
us through the French. All these forms arc right ; and tlio 
question, which are to be preferred depends upon*anothor- — 
whether we mean to follow the general analogy of our language 
and of the language whence the words are originally taken ; or, 
neglecting analogy, to give in the spelling the history of the form. 

120. 1. Final 4 11,’ and s 'Monosyllables ending in f, 1, and s, 
e preceded by a short vowel, double the linal letter, us 

SpeUlDg - * staff',’ * mill,’ * pass.’ 

_ . Exceptions— As, gas, has, his, this, thus, us, yes, was, 

Ku es * clef, if, of. 

Final 4 11’ is peculiar to monosyllables and their compounds. 

2. Other final consonants : — Monosyllables ending in any other 
letter than f, 1, s, keep the final consonant single, as son, cup. 

Exceptions — Add, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd. 

3. Final e : — Words in e mute generally retain it before 
additions that begin with a consonant (a), and omit it before 
additions that begin with a vowel (b), as paleness, curable. 

(a) , Exc. — Awful, duly, truly, wholly, and a few others. 

(b) , Exc. — That 4 e ’ is retained after 4 v/ as 4 moveable, * 

and after c or g soft, as 4 changeable ’ ; before ous, it 
becomes i, as gracious. After 4 dg/ the e is generally 
omitted, as the g is made soft by 4 d ’ ; as 4 judgment/ 
4 abridgment.’ 

These exceptions originate in the double sound of some letters 
(c and g), in the uncertain length of some vowels (as o), and in 
the necessity there is for distinguishing by the spelling words 
otherwise identical, as but, butt, etc. 

4. Final y Final y in words not compounds (a), when pre- 
ceded by a consonant, is generally changed into i (b), before 
additions when preceded by a vowel, it is generally retained 

(c), as 4 happiness/ 4 merrier ’ ; 4 joyful/ 4 days.’ 

(a). Exc.— In compounds treated as such, y remains, as 
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handy-work, lady-ship. If tlio word is made one, it 
may became * i as handiwork. 

(b). Exc. — Before *ing* and ff iah/;/is retained, as in pitying, 
and words in in drop e (see Rule 8) and change i into 
y, as c die,’ c dying, * 

(c.) Exc. — Laid, paid, said, staid, raiment (from array) 
and generally da?ly, with a few others. 

5. Words in c and ck : Monosyllables (a) and English verbs 
do not end in e, but take ck for c, or double c, as wreck, att ac7c. 
Words of this ending from the classic languages are now spelt in 
c, and without k, as music, public. 

(a). Exceptions : lac, soc (in old Eng., a privilege), zinc, 
disc, talc. 

G. Final double letters : Words ending with a double letter 
retain both before additions, if these do not begin with tlio same 
letter (a) ; as, successful, seeing . 

(a). If the same letter follows, one is omitted, as hilly, £ veer. 
Exc. — Words in 11 generally drop 1 before consonants, as 
ahaM, dwoft, ski/ful ; and some words in ss drop s, as 
blest 

7 * Compound and derivative words : Words ending with a 
double letter, preserve it double in all derivatives formed by 
prefixes : feoff, enfeoff, call, recall (a). 

(a). Enroll, befell, fulfil, are sometimes spelt with a 
single 1. 

8. Doubling letters : Monosyllables, and words accented (a) 
on the last syllable, when preceded by a short vowel (b), double 
the final consonant (c) before a syllable that begins with a 
vowel, as ihin-ner, acquit-taL 

(a) If the accent is not on the final syllable, the final con- 
sonant remains single, as, offer, 6ffering. 

Exc. — Apparelled, cancel led, caviller, crystal? we, drivel?er, 
duelKs#, gravelled, grovel ling, jewelZer, level ling, libelZer, 
marvellous, modelling, revelling, rivalling, travel Ur. 
These fonns are intended to guide the pronunciation. 

If the accent is thrown back, by the addition, from the 
final syllable, the final letter is not generally doubled, as 
ref&r, reference ; transfer, transferable, or transferible. 
Exc. — Though, if the word is classic, it follows the classic 
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form, irrespective of English rules ; as, excel', excellence, 
inflame, inflammation. 

(b) If the vowel is long, the consonant remains singles as 
toil-ing. 

(e) X final, being a double letter (ks), is never doubled, as, 
mix-ing. 


9. Iz© and ise : Ize (with z) is generally used when it repre- 
sents the classic termination, as, philosophize, civiyzo : ifw is 
used in monosyllables, and generally whore ‘ iz© ’ is not a dis- 
tinct part of the root (a) ; as, rise, advise, sitrprise, circum eiso ; 
also in spelling words in * ize 1 of classic origin, received through 
the French (par. 128. 5). 

(a) Exc. — Size, assize. 


10. The student must carefully mark the analogy and ten- 
dency of our language : e.g., authour, errour, emperour, are now 
all written without the u P though, as the words were received 
through the French (erreur, etc.), there is a reason for retaining 
it. Of three hundred words ending thus, not more than forty 
retain the u (as favour, honour), and these not always. It is 
probable, therefore, that the spelling of these forty will ulti- 
mately conform to that of the rest of the class. 

Systematic uniformity in spelling, it may be added, is hardly 
earlier than the time of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. He speaks of 
orthography as having been to that time * unsettled and 
fortuitous. 5 In confirmation of this statement, it may be noted, 
that Tyndal spells so common a word as it in eight different 
ways — it, itt , yt, ytt, hit, Hit, hyt , hylt; while within thirty 
years the following words are spelt in almost every variety of 
form- 


Tyndale, 

1626 . 


Txxtjaxb, 

1536 . 


Obanhub, 

1630 , 


Genevan IT. T, 
1557 . 


Certayue 

Bych 

Mocihe 

Fyrsfc 

Stewardshippe 

Stewardoshippe 


certain 

riche 

nrnche 

firsts 

stewardship 

stewaxdshypp 


certayn 

ryche 

moch 

first 

stewardship 

stewardeshyppe 


certain 

richo 

much© 

fyrat 

etewardesliyp 

stewar<lshyx> 


What were difficulties in Johnson’s time have been settled ; 
and we now write without scruple, music (not mu sick), ‘pub?*,’ 
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( logic/ ‘ error/ ‘tumor/ ‘emperor.’ Some however remain. 
{ Honor 9 and ‘favgr 9 are regarded with suspicion. Dueling, 
Ir Liveling, and vevelmg seem questionable ; and even practised 
writers hesitate between ‘worshipers’ and * worshippers/ and 
between ‘civiZisfs* and ‘clvi Use. 9 Of such words — ‘of various 
or doubtful orthography ’—Worcester reckons eighteen hundred. 

130. There are in Great Britain five principal dialects ; the 
.. Northern and Scotch, the Irish, the London and 

x 0cpy; South-Eastern, the South-Western, and the dialect of 
the Midland Counties ; the last often containing some of the 
peculiarities of the others. There are, of course, smaller differ- 
„ . ences in other counties ; but these are the chief. The 

I* m 

prouuncia- following are some of the errors of pronunciation 
uon. peculiar to each dialect. 

A 

(a) . The short a (as in fat) is sometimes pronounced like open 
a (as in father), as, ‘ what man ’ : common in Scotland, and 
in the North of England. 

(b) . The open a is pronounced like the broad a (as in call), as, 

‘ your farther 9 ; Ireland and Mid. Counties : or like ‘ e 9 or ‘ ca ’ 
(feather), as ‘ f ether/ N. E. 

(c) . Tho long a (as in name) is sometimes unduly lengthened, 
as ‘ jusfcificcM/fcion.’ Common in the South. 

(d) . The long a in tho diphthongs ea and ay is sometimes pro- 
nounced like ee, as ‘ Burgundy peers/ ‘ pee-master ’ : N. E. and 
Cheshire, 

B 

Is sometimes inaccurately sounded after m, as com6, 

E 

Is often sounded where it ought to be nearly silent ; as in 
‘ open/ ‘ heaven.’ These are nearly monosyllables, ‘op’n/ etc. 
In the 3rd pers. sing, of verbs, and in the complete participle 
and past tense, it is often sounded as u, as, lovufch, lovud. In 
these cases it ought to be pronounced nearly like short i. 

G 

Is sometimes pronounced after n, as thi ngue, for ‘thing/ like 
vogue ; sometimes omitted, as c si ngtn * for singing. The ng is 
properly only one sound. 
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H 

Ouglit always to be pronounced at the begriming of words, 
Exc. — In h-eir, h-eiress, h-onest-y, h-onour-able, h-ostler, 
h-our, h-umour-ous-sonie. In hospital and humble it 
is better to pronounce it. 

Nor ought it to be introduced in pronunciation when not 
found in spelling. The neglect of this rule is very common in 
the Southern and Midland Counties of England. 

It will help the student, to remember that ‘the 9 before a 
vowel is always the, as 1 the eye 5 ; before a consonant, it is 
always th’, as th’ house, th’ man. If this rule is overlooked, 
‘th’ eye* is sure to be pronounced with an unwelcome aspiration. 

It may be added that when ‘ him/ * his/ ‘ her 9 are used after 
verbs or prepositions, and are not emphatic, they are more en- 
clitics, i. e., are almost parts of the preceding word; and in that 
case the * h ’ is scarcely sounded at all : as — ‘ Tell him to come. 
If the pronoun is emphatic, the h must be made distinct, as— 

* O grave, where is thy victory ? 

—Ask Him who rose again for me.’— M onxgomjsbt. 

I 

(a) . Is often pronounced like 'ey/ as feyne ; or like c oi> foine; 
in Ireland and the West of England. 

(b) . It is often pronounced like the open a (father*); as, A 
can’t tell. N. E., etc. 

(c) . It is often slurred over or pronounced like 'u/ as in 
impossible, impossible, wull, for will (Scotch), etc. 

0 

(a) . Is often pronounced too openly, Eke oe or ow, as in sow 
for so ; or too closely, as sou for sow (a pig). The first is 
common in the S. E. of England, the second in the North. 

(b) . It is sometimes pronounced like aw, or is shortened ; as 
in snaw (for snow), tho rod for road. Scotch, and N. E. 

(c) . It has often the sound of ‘ u/ but is pronounced as ' o 7 ; 
as in none (pron. non), one (pron. w-on). Tho true sound is 
'nun/ 'wun.’ Mid. Counties, 

Similarly, 'young ’ (pron. yung) is erroneously pron. yong. 

R 

Has three sounds : a rough, rolling lingual or palatal sound, as 
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in rest, road ; a softer sound of the same kind, as in huger ; 
and a semi-guttxv'al sound, as in wo/*Z\ 

(a) . Sometimes tlie soft t r 9 is omitted, as fin ga7?, paaty. 

(b) . Sometimes it is erroneously inserted, as winder, lor (law). 

(o). Sometimes tlio soft r is changed into the rough rolling 

sound; as, ‘ww-rcld/ tf £ng«urr, 9 ‘suit/ The former is common 
in Ireland and Scotland, the latter in S. W. and in Lancashire. 

(d). Sometimes the rough and the soft r are soimded as 
gutturals/ Common in Nortlmmberland, and known as the 
‘ burr/ 

S 

Is sometimes sounded, especially in Somerset, like c z ; 9 and by 
foreigners the flat and sharp sounds are often confounded. 

Th 

Has two sounds, as in thin and thine. Sometimes the final 
i Ih 9 is pronounced sharp instead of flat, as with instead of 
wi dh. 

U 

When long, is generally, except after r, pronounced as eu. 
Sometimes it is erroneously pronounced as oo, ‘dooty, 9 for 
‘ tltwly . 9 

Short u (as in dull) is often used for the open u (as in 
butcher). Ilonce some say put for put, and (vice versa) but for 
but. 

W 

Is sometimes changed in pronunciation into c v/ and f v 9 into 
‘ w / as, wictuals for victuals, veil for well. Wh> or more 
properly h,v > is sometimes pronounced as w ; as, wen for when, 
worn, for whom. Occasionally wh is pronounced as f. Aber- 
deenshire, and part of Wales. 

Carefully note that unaccented vowels are very apt to be 
slurred over ; or when single and short, to have too broad a 
sound given to them. 

Sometimes they are loo distinctly pronounced ; a fault that 
gives the impression of pedantry in the speaker ; as, wick-ed- 
ness. The short ‘i ? sound is more nearly accurate in such cases 
than the very open e — 6 wiekidniss, 9 or f wick’dn’ss/ where the 
comma represents a half-vowel. Similarly, the Welsh are apt to 
make all unaccented vowels too open, as, Ev-an, Ev-ans. 
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CHAPTER YL 

ETT&QL QQT. 

Contents s— - (131) Three-fold division of Etymology. <132, 133) 
i. Etymology, or the classification of words. Words classified: four 
divisions, or eight, arranged grammatically and logically, ii. Etymology. 
(134) Table of words. The science of the derivation of words. 

(135-141) Crude forms : derivatives, primary and secondary. Com- 
pounds, decomposites. Meaning of elementary combinations of letters. 
Examples. 

(142) Derivatives classified : nouns from noun adjective and verb 
roots : adjectives from ditto: verbs from ditto. 

(143) Prefixes : Anglo-Saxon and classic. Comparative tables. 
(144-150) Affixes : Anglo-Saxon and classic. Nouns, adjectives, verbs. 

Comparative tables. Patronymics. 6 Be/ ‘head/ <doni,’ etc. 

(151-152) Composition explained grammatically. (153) Rules as to 
accent. (154) Logical definition. (155-6) Compounds classified : 
meaning of, 1-5, (157) Incomplete composition. (158) Apparent 

composition. 

(159, 160) Uniting letters of compounds. Importance of composition. 

(161) Comparative power of different languages in forming compounds. 

(162) Diminutives. (163) Saxon ; simple and compound, 1-4 : 1-4, 
(164) Classic. 

(165) Augmentatives : three classes, (166-168) Personal names, 
their origin and meaning. (169-177) Number, gender, case. Defined; 
how far they exist in various languages, enumerated. Relics of number- 
forms in English adj. Plural forms in verbs. Case-endings in English : 
gen., dai., acc., abl. 

(178-179) Comparative and superlative forms. ‘Er’ and * est,’ otc., 
traced and explained. Adverbial forms. 

(180-182) Numerals: cardinal and ordinal. Table of, in Indo- 
European tongues, 

(183) Pacts and laws on the permutation of letters. Allied sounds. 
(184-186) Permutation of liquids: of palatals and gutturals, of 
dentals and sibilants, of labials, of r and s, t and s, d and z, h and g, 
s and h, with examples. 

(187) National preferences for certain sounds; Spanish, Italian, Prench, 
German, English. 

(188) Grimm’s Law, with examples. 
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(189-196) Effect in modi// nig consonants : — of syncope, aphscresis, 
apocope, epenthesis* paragoge, and metathesis (with examples). 

(197) Effect in modifying voivete of assimilation, of accent, of certain 
consonantal combinations, and of pronunciation, 

(IDS) Examples of vowel changes, 

iii. Etymology as the science of the inflexion of words or Accidence. 
(199) Accidence defined and explained. 

(200-202) Nouns classified, proper, common, and abstract. 

(203) Table of nouns. 

(204- 200) •Number, Buies 1-4, Forms, singular and plural, a « • - I 
(207-210) Gender, how indicated. On personification. Case. 

(211-232) Pronouns defined and classified : personal, indefinite, relative, 
interrogative. Forms of each explained. Adverbs formed from Pronouns. 

(233-236) Adjectives defined and classified : definitive, qualitative, 
quantitative. Table. Not declined. 

(237-241) Positive, comparative, and superlative forms* 

(242-262) Articles* Definite and indefinite numerals. 

(2G3) Adverbs formed from adjectives. 

(204-275) Verbs defined and classified: substantive and adjective. 
Transitive and intransitive ; reflexive. Eogular, irregular, redundant, 
defective. Causative, incentive, frequentative. Primitive and derivative. 
Saxon and classic. 

(276-2SS) Voice. Moods, indie., subj,, imper., iuf., gerundial inf. 
Participles. Forms and use. 

(289-299) Tenses : time actual and essential. Present, past, future, 
indefinite, continuous perfect, emphatic. Peculiarities in the use of pre- 
sent an d past tenses. W eak and strong forms. Con j ugation3. Irregular 
verbs, 

(300-302) Future, origin of difficulties of * shall * and ( will.’ 
Scripture usage. Peculiar use of these forms. 

(803-306) Persons of the English verb. Number. Auxiliaries ex- 
plained. 

(307-311) Adverbs, classified according to their meaning and force ; 
according to their origin. Adverbial phrases. 

(312) Words used as adjectives and as adverbs, exx>Ianatian of. 

(313-317) Prepositions classified according to their moaning and 
origin. 

(318-324) Conjunctions defined : co-ordinate and subordinate, classified. 
Their origin, simple, derived, compound. The samo words adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions, 

(325-320) Interjections : classified and explained. Apparent govern- 
ment of. 


“ The changes in corresponding words of kindred languages are not 
arbitrary and capricious, but regulated by fixed and deeply-seated prin- 

G 
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ciples, especially in the radical works of the more ancient dialects. When 
we meet with, a simple verbal form in Anglo-Saxon, we know beforehand 
in what shape it may be expected to occur in Icelandic, as well as -what 
further modification it is likely to undergo in Danish and Swedish. Of 
this sort of knowledge— the very foundation of all rational etymology — 
our word-catchers do not seem to have had the smallest tincture, and 
consequently they are perpetually allowing themselves to be seduced by 
imaginary resemblances into the most ludicrous mistakes.”— G annett. 


131. Etymology is that part of grammar that treats of the 

Etymology various forms of words. It consists of three 

defined : its . 

parts enu- ■ 

morated. The first is introductory, and classifies words 
according to the parts of speech into which, for grammatical 
purposes, they are divided. 

The second treats of the changes words undergo in their 
formation, whether native or imported, derivative or compound. 

The third treats of their inflexions ; i.e., of their declension, 
if they are nouns or pronouns, and of their conjugations, if they 
are verbs. 

Though thus divided, etymology has really but one object. 
It seeks out the primitive forms of words. It is the science of 
etymons; i.c., of true primitive forms. It classifies them, it 
traces them from language to language, and it strips words in 
any given language of their inflexional changes or additions, 
defining the origin and the meaning of each. 


i. Etymology as tub Science of the Classification of 

Woeos. 


132. 

Words 

classified. 


If we were to examine all the words of any language for 
the purpose of arranging them, we should find them 
readily divisible into four classes : 


1. Words that are names of persons or things, whether mental 
or material. 


2. Words that attribute qualities, states, or acts. 

3. Words that describe the relation between one word or one 
notion and another, or between one assertion and another, and 

4. Words that express rather an emotion than a thought, and 
have no grammatical connection with the rest of the sentence. 
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i 

Words that are names o£ things are called, for grammatical 
Parts of purposes, nouns and pronouns. Words that attribute 
finS? gmriL- i tics or acts arc called attributives, and are either 
maticaliy, adjectives, which append a quality to nouns without 
formally asserting it f verbs, which assert the qualities or acts ; or 
adverbs, -which append qualities cither to adjectives or verbs. 
Words that exj)ress the relation between one word and another, 
and govern a ca$e } are prepositions ; between one assertion and 
another, and occasionally govern a - mood, are conjunctions. 1 * * * * The 
fourth class of words are interjections. 


133. Defined logically ; 

Defined Nouns and pronouns maybe either the subjects or 
logically. the predicates of propositions. 

Adjectives can be predicates only, and 
Yerbs are predicates and copula combined. 

Other parts of speech tire of themselves incapable of being 
used as either predicates or subjects. 


134.— Table op Words. 

Give names to persons f 1. Nouns. 
or things. ‘ 


Personal Pronouns. 

{ Articles. 

Possess, and demon 
Pronouns, 

4. Yerbs. 

( 5. Adverbs. 

6. Prepositions. 

7. Con June Lions. 

*■ ) 8 - ***** 


ii. Ascribe attributes to 

Words. < persons or things. 

iii. Express relations 
between words. 


There are no words, in fact, in any language that may not be 
referred to one of these classes, though there are some words 
that may be treated as belonging to more than one. Some 


* Confusion has arisen from the fact 

that adjectives are sometimes said to 
be names of things, i. e. of qualities ; 

as ‘good,’ * wise.’ lfence, it is said, 
they belong to the same class as 
4 nouns.’ But nouns are names of 
things regarded as having an inde- 
pendent existence, either actual or 
conceivable; as. ‘goodness,’ * man 

whereas adjectives are names of 

things that exist, or are conceived 


of as existing only in these subjects. 
Hence the old distinction of ‘nouns 
substantive’ and ‘nouns adjective.’ 
The above arrangement, however, is 
more accurate. 

b Some words connecting assertions 
are not conjunctions, as who, whither, 
etc. These words, however, never 
govern moods iu English, and are 
rather introductory to adjective 
clauses than connectives. 

a 2 
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pronouns, for example* like { this/ ‘ that*’ are regarded some- 
times as adjectives ; some adjectives* i a ? and ‘.the* are called 
f articles ; ’ and some words are both conjunctions and pre- 
positions. 

ii. Etyjuoiogy as the Science op Derivation. 

135. A word which is in its simplest form* and cannot be 
Roots, . traced further* is called a ‘ root.’ When such a word 
prfmar^and undergoes an alteration of form* either by the modiU- 
socondary. cation of the letters or by an addition* the new form is 
called a primary derivative, or with reference to other words to 
be formed from it* a stem. 

If from the stem-word other words are formed by prefixes or 
affixes, they are called secondary derivatives. 

Words like ‘glass/ ‘ strong* 5 ‘ love* 5 for example* are roots ; 
words like ‘ glaze/ * strength*’ ‘ loveable*’ are primary deriva- 
tives or stems ; words like ‘ glazier*’ ‘ strengthen*’ ‘ loveable- 
ness*’ are secondary derivatives. 

136. In many cases* and strictly speaking* the root is not 

Crude itself a word now in use* but a significant element 

forms. from which words as forms of thought are derived. 

e A g/ for example* is the real root* with the idea of ‘ driving,’ of 
three sets of derivatives* ag-en t* ac-t* exigency. Similarly* some 
form like ‘p-d/ is the true root of ‘ pes/ ‘ ped-is/ ‘ woS-os/ ‘ foot.’ 
Such words are called ‘ crude forms.’ They represent the original 
elements of words* before they have received the addition which 
is to determine their real use. 

137. If the crude form be regarded as the ‘root/ as it some- 

Crude times is* then the word as it appears in actual use 

tSSr^ei?- 1 * n simplest form* is the stem ; primary derivatives 
vatives. are formed from the stem* and secondary derivatives 
from the primary. In comparative grammar this, is the most 
convenient arrangement* but in the grammar of the English 
language* crude forms cannot be used with advantage. We 
therefore call those words which we cannot trace farther roots, 
and the words formed immediately from them* primary deriva- 
tives j and if these are the immediate origin of several other 
forms* they are called also stems. 
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Examples of crude form roots are the following : — 

31ilh, Eng. melfo-Q n, Ger. mulg-oo, Lat. a-/xeXy-a>,Gr. 

Name, Eng. nam-&, j | nom-on 9 Lat. o -voji-a, Gr. 

Star, Eng. ster- o, Zend. stall- a, Lat. a-o-rrjp, Gi\ 

Break, Eng. j j“|‘ j Lat. P lyy-wpi, Gr. 

^'3ip j ® n S* £- r ‘l } °-> IceL gralh, Sansc. rap-io, Lat. 

138. Derivatives admit of the addition of letter's or syllables 
Derivatives, only. If one word or more is added, and the two 
Decompo- 18 * are ^ rea ^ e( i a & a single term, tlxe two constitute a 
sites. compound term , and the process is called composi- 
tion; as f Ports-moutb/ c rose-tree.’ Sometimes compound 
words are made up of one compound or more. They are then 
sometimes called, though not felicitously, Decomposites : as 
c gentlemanlike/ tf deputy-quarter-master-general.* 

139. It was a favourite notion of Horne Tooke’s, that priml- 
English tive roo ^ s English were nouns — names of things, 
primitive But this is a mistake. Sometimes a thing, and 
rootswhat? sometimes an act or a quality, must have been first 
noticed, and the name was given accordingly. * A sloth/ e a 
wolf/ c a crab/ ‘a fowl/ for example, are each called names of 
things, but the names are all taken from acts or qualities : 
f slow ; * the Gothic * walw/ to seize ; the Norse e kriapa/ or E. 
‘creep ; ’ the A. S. c fleogan/ to fly. Whether, in fact, the root of 
any word be a verb or a noun, or a pronoun, or some crude form 
common to several words and languages, is a question which can 
be answered not by any d priori theory, but only after a careful 
examination of both the forms and the sense. 

140. Derivation has not only traced words to their crude 
forms, it has gone further, and lias connected with certain letters 
and combinations various elementary thoughts. It has sug- 
Sigmific&nt gested, for example, that certain natural expressions 
of^iemeiit 0 - 11 surprise or disgust, like ugh ! are appropriated to 
ary Bounds, whatever is huge, ugly, unduly az^raented ; * that 
combinations like *11’ naturally bring up the idea of fluidity 

» ‘Wedgowood’s Etymological Dictionary,’ Introduction. 
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and change, as do 'si’ and 'sir’ of steadfastness ; that forms 
like etfj. 1 , amare, ‘ab ’ (pater), ' am ’ (mamma, 1 mother), denote 
primary sensations ; composed as these words are of primary 
vowel and labial sounds : a or that the crude forms of the 
three personal pronouns represent the throe primary ideas in 
space (here, there, yonder). b But these questions are as 
yet too uncertain and intricate to admit here of protracted dis- 
cussion. 

141. But though it is difficult to ascertain the meaning of 
elementary combinations of letters, it is easy to trace the process 
of creating new forms. 

There must have been in all languages roots descriptive of 
Derivation persons and things ; roots descriptive of acts, states, 
illustrated. an d qualities; that is, noun-roots, verb-roots, and 
adjective-roots. Prom each of these roots there must have been 
formed primary derivatives, nouns, verbs, and adjectives, and 
from some at least of these, secondary derivatives. In this last 
process, prefixes and affixes must have been used. From nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, were formed adverbs, to qualify words 
descriptive of acts or qualities. 

Derivative forms must have been very early used to indicate 
number, gender, and case ; comparison of adjectives, moods, 
tenses, and persons of verbs. From very early times, also, 
independent words must have been U3ed to indicate those 
relations between words and sentences which are now expressed 
by prepositions and conjunctions. 

Let there be, for example, an elementary combination ' go,’ 
found as it is in Sanscrit, ga, and in Gothic, g& and ‘gang,’ 
making in the past tense gangde. Thence are derived in va- 
rious tongues, ' ganges,’ the course of a river, then a river 
itself ; a ' gang/ i.o., a going or a company ; ‘ gate,’ algatis ('every 
way’), Wiclif; 'gang that gate,’ Scotch; 'gait:’ then with 
prefixes, 'ago,’ 'outgoing,’ 'foregone or suffixes, 'gang-way/ 
'go-between.’ 

So from 'bite,' we get ' bit,’ ' bitter,’ ‘bitterly,’ 'bitterness,’ 
‘backbite;’ from ‘heart,’ 'heartily,’ 'heartiness, ’‘dishearten, ’etc. 

Or let there be an elementary combination like ‘ vid,’ to see, 

* * Richardson’s Diction ary,’ 4to. In- ‘‘Dr. Donaldson’s New Cratylus.* 

troauctiom p, 334, 
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and then to know. Some such form actually exists in eight 
at least of the Indo-European family of languages, and from six 
of them we have imported derivatives. We have then the 
following results 


Saks. 

Gbeei:. 

Latik. 

* Vid,* to know. 

<*8/ ( cib,' 
to see, know. 

*Vid/ to see. 



— 

— — 

(‘Vedas.* 

Idea 

E^’Vfent «ly 

Books of Science 

Jflnal -ly 

Evidence -tial -I y 

Or true Gnosis.) 

Idealize" 

Provide, provident -ly 

Yedantist. 

Idealism 

Providence -tial -ly 


Idcttlisn 

Prudence -tly -tially 


Ideology 

Unideal 

Provider 


Provision -al -ly 


Idol 

Provisionary 


Idolize 

Proviso -or -orship, etc. 


Idolaior 

Advise, advice, etc. etc. 


Idolatress 

Devise, device, etc, etc. 


Idolatrous -ly 

Revise, -ion, etc. etc. 


Idolatry 

Supervise -or, etc. 


Kaleidoscope 

Visage, vista 


Splnw/tf 

Asteiwtf 

Visible -bilil.y 

Vision -ary ^al 

Visive, visual 

Visor 

Visit -or -ant 

Visit -ation -atom! 

Revisit 

Invisible, Unvisifcfiblo 

Viz., i. e Videlicet 

FirESCTE. 

G2:e:ian. 

Gothic. 

* Veer,* 4 v«r>, 

* Wizan/ 4 wiss 

;eu, * Titan/ 

‘vuo/ to see. 

to know. 

to see, to know. 

Eiuy/ 

Wise 

To wit, witest, 

Enviable 

■Wisely 

wist, wot. 

Enviabty 

Wisdom 

Wit 

Envious 

Wiseness 

Witty 

Enviously 

Wiseling 

Wittily 

Envier 

Wistful 

Wittiness 

Envying 

Wistfully 

Witness 

Unenviable, etc. 

Ovenvise 

Witticism 

View 

Unwise 

Wittingly 

Viewer 

Unwisely 

Witless 
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French. 

* Veer,’ voir, 

4 vue,* to see. 

Viewless 

Viewing 

Interview 

Review 

Reviewer 

Reviewing 

Purging 

Purveyor 

Purveyance 

Purview 

Smwf/ing 

Surveyor 

Surveyal 

Surveyance 

Surview 

Survise 


German. 

4 Wizau/ c wi?se^ ; 
to know. 

Unwisdom 

Wizard 

Wizard-like 


GOTITTC. 

* Vital »,* 
to see, to kiicr 

Witlessly 

Ovmvitty 

Unwittingly 

One’s wits 

Outwit 

Witenagoxnot 


These are particular instances. More systematic inquiry will 
give rich results. Nor is there any language that illustrates the 
value of such inquiries better than our own. 


142. The following is a nearly complete view of the processes 
Derivatives whereby derivatives are formed ; nouns, adjectives., 
classified. an( j ve rbs. They amount, it will be seen, to upwards 
of a hundred, exclusive of varieties of Latin and Greek prefixes, 


and of participial, adverbial, or 
Nouns proh 

1. Bond -age^ herb-age, pound- 

age. 

2. 'Kmg-dom, serf-dom, thral- 

dom. 

3. Maid-*?#, kitt-en. 

4. Host-el. 

5 . liimc-et, pock-et. 

6. Stream-/*#, arm-let. 

7. Shepherd-*^, duch-ess. 

8. Man-Z/oo*/, god-head, boy-hood. 

9. Grenad-«*?r, musket-eer. 

10. Hero-/??*’, vix-en. 

11. Even-*???, morn-ing, 

12. La mb-fc'm, wat-kin, haw-kin. 



•"These and some of the preceding 
and following are of classic origin, but 


other subordinate forms. 

Noun Roots. 

15. Mead-w, sliad-ow, wind-ow* 

16. kind -rod, 

17. Husband- iy/, sbive-ry. 

18. Friendship, son-ship, 

19. Pel (skin) -try. 

20. Smith -y, 

21. Law-y*r, saw-yer (See 9), 

22. Trust-*#,* physie-to, matho* 

matic-mw. 

23. Art -is<m 9 Inw-iaaiov, non - 

sense, jm>-nnnn, ^//-bap- 
tism, anfi-ty pc, *m*Z*-angejI, 
cattr -stroyhv, rf/a-mutvr, vpi- 
cycle, %/?<?-thesis, mono- 
theism, parot-iihvixse, etc. 


so frequently appended to A. S. roots 
that they are inserted above. 
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ISTotjns krom Adjective Boots. 

1. Dvll-ard, drunk-ard. 5. Pleasant- ry. 

2. Ere e-dam, 0. Hard-s/a^, 

3. Hfii'&i-hood, 7. T ru- th, dear-7A* 

4 . Dear-«m. 


Kouns from Yeeb Boots. 


1. Band* (fr. bind), sang, broad, 

food . 

2. Spe^ b ("peak), gir/7i (gird), 

d itch (dig), web, woof 
(weave). 

3. Bcg-g-tfr. 

4. Bra g-g-art, dot -ard, 

5. Run-n-cr. 

6. Spiiwter, doom-ster (execu- 

tioner). 

7. Break-a^, stow-aye. 


8. Snp-p-i?/% dinn-*r, c slippy 

9. Shov-6’7, gird-/*?. 

10. Hack- (batch-) et. 

11. "Know -l e{d)ge, wed -lock (AJ1 

lac). 

12. Judge - mentJ 

13. Sea-w (sew), bloo-wa (blow). 

14. Ward- (to guard) en, main 

(from mesg-an, to be able.) 
lo. Wef -t (from weave). 

16. Grow-tf/a. 


Adjectives feom 3SToxnsr Boots. 


1, Ragg-&2. 

2. "Wood-en, earth -m. 

3 . Northern, west-£T?2, otc. 

4, Slav-«A, 

5, Thought-/wZ. 

6. Man-7y, 

Adjectives feom Adjective Boots. 


7, Snow-?/. 

8, Troub3e-s0?>20. 

9, South-w^rtf. 

10. Bea-ute-owsj portent-# ms, 
osc . 


glob- 


1. Redd-M, black- ish, 

2. Like-/y, 

3. Bark-50?;?^. 

4. jD&*honest. 

5. Z7)?-wise. 

6. PcMucid, eatf^-ordinary, il- 


legal, inter-mediate, intra- 
mural, ^/-content, pretcr- 
natural, swZj-acid, ^5-nrban, 
ultra-marine, ^-pathetic, ec- 
centrical, hyper-critical, meta- 
physical, s^n-pathetic, etc. 


Adjectives fbom Yeeb Boots. 

1. Eat -able (A. Saxon). 4. Pleas-/?#?. 

2. Tal la-ative (Classic), 5. tiresome, win-some, 

3. Leam-«7. 6. Stick-y, 

Yeees edom Noun Boots. 

1. Gild 1 2 3 4 5 6 (gold), t«p (top). G. ite-friend, 5c- troth, 5# -dew. 

2. Shelia* (shelf), halw, brea/7^. 7. D/s-burden, 

3. Prizes (price), ap-pma?, 8. Mr -slave. 

glaze, 9 . ZTtt-tile. 

4. Spark-&, Knee-7. 10. Survey (stirvey)* 

5. -maze, <z-base. 11. Typ-yy, critic-##. 


» By change of vowel, 
b By change of consonant, 
o Nouns in * er * not agents. 

4 Perhaps A. S. as well as Latin, 


• By altering the vowel. 

* By altering the consonant. 

« By altering both. 
h By altering the accent. 

Q 3 
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Yeses FiioH Adjective Boots. 


1. Ptf-dim, fa-calm, fa -numb. 

2. P??-feeble. 

3. Dark-5??, black-5??, recld-^ 2 . 


4. Ling-*??’ (long), 

5. Fell (full),* 

G. Pro-long. 


Yerbs eeo h Yerb Boots. 


1. Fell b (fall), raise (rise), set 

(sit), lay (lie), 

2. Wince 0 (wink), dodge (dog). 

3. Dredge (drag), gnash (gnaw), 

drench d (drink). 

4. ^4-wait, 0 a-bide, «-rise. 

5. .,4-base/ a- mass, zz-mend.'; 

6. Pti-fall, fa-fel, fa-stir. 

7. Por-sake,/or-bid,./or-get. 

8. Pb?*5-tell,/or5-know, 

9. <?tft?2-say. 

10. Phs-believe, tfis-please. 

11. jJf/Mead, mis-give. 

12. P<?-touch, re-build. 

13. tfmelt, swag, s-tride (tread) . 


14. Crams (ram), e-rib (rub), 

c-rumple. 

15. Glimm-zr (gleam), swngg-5?\ 

16. Crack- grapp-le {grip). 

17. Shov-z?/, grov-el (grope), 

18. Burn-«sA. 

19. Blaz-o?z, reck-o??, 

20. Uh-tic, un-do* 

21. Worry h (wear), sully (soil). 

22. .^fasolve/ ^-meliorate, ap- 

prove, ar- ray, Attempt, cir- 
m?7-navigate, cnmifer-nct, de- 
part, dfs-join, ef-fnee, 9>-radiato, 
inter-lace, op-posc, post - date, 
ss-cede, *r«??s-plant, etc,: all of 
Latin origin. 


143. The following table gives tlie meaning of A. S. prefixes with 
Prefixes, the corresponding prefixes of Latin and Greek origin. 


Saxox. 

A, on, in; abed, afire. 


A, before verbs, gives'a 
transitive force, as 
wait, a-wait. 

And, * against] rare in 
E., common in A.S. ; 
zw-swer, i7- thwart. 

About, ‘ round/ not now 
common * 

Aft, behind, back, after- 
wards. 

All, almighty, always. 

Back, backwards, back- 
slider. 

Between, 1 between- 
whiles/ 


Latent 

*In/ with nouns, in- 
sular, i.e,, in salo, in- 
carcerate. 

P?>?pannel, i.e., to put 
on the list, as a J uror. 


Contra-dict, counter- act 
(Fr.), sometimes re, 
as r<?-sist. 

CtrcumtcvcncQ, amb- ient 

Postpone, sometimes 
rs-linquish. 

0??z?2 /potent. 

jRefro-speci, reject, re- 
pel* 

J?i/fi?'lude, intercede* 


Greek, 

Pm-taph, on a 
tomb. 

En-demic, among 
the people. 


Anti-Christian. 

Anti- pathy. 

P5?*/p]irasis, am- 
phi-theatre. 

Barely, meta- 
physics* 

Pw-oply, pan- 
theism. 

Barely, ff«#-camp- 
tic (what bonds 
back). 

Mesentery, 


* By change of vowel, 
b By change of vowel. 

e By change of consonant. 
d By change of both vowel and con* 
sonant. 

* By Saxon prefix, ‘a.* 

* By French prefix, ‘a/ 


s By prefix ‘c.’ 

h By change of vowel and by addition 
of a syllable. 

* These arc formed by Latin prefixes ; 
as are re -touch and «&-be!k»ve; only 
these last are completely naturalized ; 
and are often prefixed to Saxon roots. 
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I 
1 

Sax on. , * Latin. Ghees. 

By, near, £y-stamler. Trop - incjuily, juxiu - P^r-allol. 

position. 

Beyond, * by* ordinal*/ Extra - ordinary, prefer- Hyper’ critical. 

Scotch. natural. 

Aside, 4 byplay/ * by- Secret, susp eefc. Hypo-cxite, parody. 

path/ 

4 Be/ in A.S., often makes! an intransitive verb transitive, full, Mall; 
forms verbs from nouns and. adjectives, M.loiul, fodira, fo’grimo (grim) ; 
is sometimes in senno privative (behead) ; oftener intensive, as bc- 
sprinkle. 

Down, dotml iill, down « Descend, docline, Cbfa-rnetjOatA-edrat 

ward. 

First, firstlings, first- Principles, prince (prin- Archetype, proto - 

fruits. cops). martyr. 

Fora (Got. ver), ‘away/ Obstacle, oppose, pol 
against, for® id. (pro) -lute. 

Intensity, /orlorn, Pardon. Catalogue, category, 

forg ive. 

Negative, forgot. Omit, j^rfidious, dityd ease 

Fore,* before in time, l 3 rc diet, antecedent Prophe sy. 

foretell, forestall. (ante and avant, Fr.) 

before in space, jfcr- Proclaim, purpose, pwr- Problem, jirostyle. 
ward, sue (pur, Fr. form). 

Fro, from, ‘/mvanV Averse, abstain, tf^ject. ylpo-logy, apo-gve. 

(rare). 

Hand, hand- mill. Man puncture, C/irta-urgeon, sw'-gcan. 

Ill, evil, willed, ill- Mai content. JDys- astrous, ^co- 

starred. phony. 

In, cm, en, A.S. in or on, pi fuse, impel, illude. Entomology. 
enthrone, in- 
come, awlist. 

„ to make, en- Jrradiate, ?71umine, irri- Pr all age (change 
rich, enlarge. gate. for another). 

Like, toclihood, Similitude. Honimop&thy. 

Mid, middle, wnW-land, Mediocrity, medite rra- Jt/csepotamia. 
mid-ling. nean, mizen (from the 

Ital. form), a mean. 

Mis, error, evil, mis- Proscribe, perjure, per- Cfotachresis (abuse), 
deed, verse, maltreat, cousc 

Mislead, Sometimes seduce, do- Paraselene, i.e. a 

range, by or false moon. 

N’, not, n’ever, Neither No, nee, nc-utrnl, ncg~ C-topia — the king- 

otiate, to attend to dom of Prince 

business — without No-Place, 

leisure. 

* These two words , 1 for ’ (Ger. ver) force of the word, sometimes nega- 

and * fore 1 (Ger. vor) may be, as some living it. * Fore-bv * (out by, Spen- 

tlilnk, from the same root ?* forth ’ in ser, and besides, Scotch), ‘pardon, 

the sense of ‘ all through * intensifies and other words favour this view, 

the meaning, and the sense of If accepted, the meaning of ‘for* 

‘throughout* it gives a negative will then be ‘forth/ # or before m 

force, as in ‘forbid/ to bid away time or in space? intensity, or 

from doing. Hence in many words thoroughness ; excess, or distance bo- 
te A S., * fore ’ has the two mean- yond, 

ings ; sometimes augmenting the 
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Saxon* 

Of, off, source, off- 
spring, ojfshoot. 

On, onslaught, onw ard. 
One, on- ly, on- ion. 
Other, otherwise* 

Out, external source, 
outgoings. 

Over, up above. 4 over- 
hand’ (Bible, 1551) ; 
Over, i.e., upon, 
overcoat, overgild 
(T. More) ; 
Superiority, overrule 
Excess, overload . 

Self, $c?f-control, self- 
love. 

Side, sideways, sid-mgs. 
To, together (gathered 
to), towards. 
Through, thoroughfare, 
throughout. 

Two, twelve, twilight, 
twm~children, Tmj- 
ford. 

Both, A* S* ba- 
twa 8 c both-two/ 
i.e. two together, 
Un, before adj, or 
nouns, not, 
««happy. 

„ , , verbs, reverses 

the action, 
untie. 

„ „ sometimes in- 

tensive, un- 
loose. 

Under, beneath, under- 
ground. 

Inferior, underlings, 
under secretary. 
Up, upwards, wproot, 
wp-land. 

Subversion, «pset. 

Vond, powder, be-yemd. 

Well, Welcome. 

With, Opposition, with- 
stand. 

With, rare inE., withal, 
withwind (the con- 
volvulus), m'th-em 


Latin. 

D&tmct, abs-en t, abrade 
Invade. 

Unanimity, «?aity. 
Alternately, aliens (of 
another country), 
j&rit, c/-£ulgence. 

/S^jjnnnundane, preeier- 
natural. 

Survey, superstructure. 


Superfine, extra, ultra, 

^Superfluous, extra- 
vagant. 

Suicide, suidsm. 

Secession, seclusion. 

Adhere, ae, af \ ay, al, 
am, etc. 

Pervade, perfect. 

Amb /dexterous, du- 
bious, doubt (dnbito). 

Diped, binary. 


Jnnocent, il, im, it', iy- 
notus (fr« yiviocrKio) , 

Reveal, develop (veil), 
disarm. 

In or endure, con (some- 
times), cogent. 

terraneous, subter- 
fuge. 

Sub-de aeon, faciei. 

Suspend (sursuin), sus- 
tain. 

Subversion, i.e., up, un- 
der. 

Transport, transparent, 

w&ranarine (outre, Fr*) 

Dene fit, 

Resistance, obstacle, 
contradiction. 

Co-erce, contend, coy, 
col, cor. 


Geeke. 

Apostle, 0110 sent off. 


Jlfott-ad. 

Allopathy, hetero- 
doxy. 

JBfcode, avegetical* 


Pp^thet, Upigram, 


Hypercritical. 

Autocmsy, autobio- 
graphy. 

Parenthesis. 

Pro$« elyte, pros-ody. 

Diameter, diagnosis. 

Amphi-bions (living 
in both elements), 
diphthong. 

Di-pl oma (twice- 
folded). 

atheist, ffwbrosia. 


Rare, apocalypse (un- 
veiling). 


Hypothesis. 
PT^posulphu rous* 
-dZ^ctbasis. 


Dulogy. 

Antipathy, Anti- 
christ, 

By- stem, $yn* od, syl- 
lable, sym- pathy* 
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K?" 


Saxon. 

Within, rare nowin E., ti* 
prefix, within doors. 

Without, „ „ 


LATfN. 

1 a t rodwry, ml.m-murnl. 
( 7ifW/v?- tnv;niooun. 

t fli/MHUV, A/Mple, 


„ fittwi:. 
/s\o-ti‘i it*. 


76vi-t<*rio, 

*7 morph* jus. 


The following classic prefixes arc also coin tnon, but have in* 
A. S. equivalents as prefixes 

Cis-, on this side ; as cisalpine. 

Dis and dia, in the sense of dispersion. pel, diuresis 
(a taking apart). 

Peno, almost, jpc?dnsula. 

Pro, instead of ; pronoun, jprocuracy, proxy, 

Meta, im}) lying change from one place to another ; as, 
metastasis, removal of disease to another part. 

* A ’ has also other meanings, as in abase (a bas). 
abandon (a ban donner), alarm (h I’artne), etc. 

It will be noticed that several of the prefixes have more than 
one meaning. Some are used as adverbs, some as prepositions, 
and seem to govern the rest of the word : e.g., absolve, is to 
free from ; aborigines are original inhabitants ; adhere, to stick 
to ; adjust, to make just ; autocodent, going before ; ante- 
meridian, before noon $ deject, to cast down ; dethrone, to cast 
from a throne ; eject, to cast out ; enervate, to doprivo of 
nervous vigour ; extravagant, wandering beyond bounds ; ex- 
traordinary, beyond ordinary. So impose and incarcerate ; in- 
tercede and interval ; pretermit and preternatural ,• subject 
and subterranean ; superadd, supercargo ; enclitic (leaning on) ; 
endemic (among the people) ; hypercritical and hyperborean ; 
apology and apogee ; periphery and perigee, etc. 


144. Noun terminations, and their meaning : — 

Anglo-Saxon. Latin. Orbex, 

Indicating— 

The agent or doer * Beggar } A « Actor, sponsor Toot, athlete. 

Speaker > fzlZ\ Secretary, operative Politic ton 
Sailor } < ere > (occasionally) 

Augmentative* Sluggard,hraggart Hellenfotf 

"Lawyer, saw yer Cashier, engineer 

Male agent. Wheel- wrightf Student 

Barrister, B akster Oculist, linguist Sophist, 

Female agent. Spinster (occasion- 
ally) 

„ Shepherds Exeoutr?# »tssa, 

^ Vix-en Begin# Heroine, 
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Indicating— Anglo-Saxon. Latin. 

Limin.of names. Brovmij!,/ (see Tull-*’«s 

below) 

Object of an act. Trusts, nom in ce Oapt foe (occasion- 

ally) 

Act, state, being, Bond -age a Horn- age, fallacy 

quality . Bitch, blotch 

Hat -red, hund-mZ Domin-fo;* 
Free-rfew Sanctimony, treat- 

went 

Beggar-//, mocker?/ Modesty, misor;/ 
Know -ledge, wed- Vigil once, somno- 
loch lency, mam- aye 

Good -ness b Fortitwtfc 

Finer// Verdure, creature 

Friend ship Justin, delicacy 


G eke if. 
L con- ulus. 


Eulogy, anai om //. 


Panorama. 

Hero -ism, uuour* 
ism. 


Augmentative. 


Place or office* 


Joinjf, weigh?, ) "Fact, date, effecZ 
gift 

Floo -cl, col -cl ) 

■Weal-//*, dea -th. Unity Tri-tfcZ, 

slo -Hi 

Fodd-cr, lai-r, Oration 

pray -cr 0 Honor, col our 

Lau gb-ter, slaugli- Torp-or, val-cwr Analyst. 
ter 

Jfcid-wy (A.S.ung) Mot-ion , creation 

Vast- and (dazed- 
ard) 

Sfcand-mZ, cu -rd, 
bomb -ard 

Brew-cry, foundry Granary, lahora- Monastery* 
tory 

"Earldom Prieto rtum 

Bishopric Sepulchre Theatre, centre. 

Master-^ ip Magistracy, cur* 

acy 

Baili- toick Pal- or ce 


Diminutives % Satch -cl, hurd-k\ Lib-cZ, circZc Basilisk (a litilo 

Poek-dtf, stream- | AnimalcwZc, veil- king). 

let ' tele Asterisk (# star)* 

Budding, hillock, y Glob-ule, obsta clo Obelisk* 
shadow; ( 

Lassie, maiden, I 
lambkin J 

Prequmiatims* Teamster, Brew- Poetaster, IinguteZ HellenteZ, 
sfer 


For augmentative forms, see par. 1G5, 

» Eeally Latin ; but appended to A.S. implies that the thing possesses 
roots. the quality. 

b There are 1300 of these forms in E. « Wot agents. 

The concrete (a likeness, a fastness), 
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Patronymic arc formed in various ways : as — 


By a Gen . Cane. 


By S affix. 


By Prefix, 


A.S. IIar(l-e;// 7 . 
Athol big. 

Or. 


Gon. or 
an adjeo- 
live form 
f O TlAarwros, son 01 
Plato. 

Bat . TulWw?, Marc-?w. 

J£. Orsr»n 

Eng. Kichardtf, Wilkins. 


A.S. Due \rling, (or 
bclongingtoP) 

Dan, Pole rsen, 

Andersen. 
Slav. Ttxnhmlch. 
Pot. Vt'tvaw-fify/. 
Span. Fernand-#?. 
Eng. Johnson. 


IT el). Bin Olid. 

Syr . Bar-J esus. 

For. F. Fitz-Th'se. 

So. Gael. MacDonnM. 
Irish G. O’Connor. 
Welsh. Hugh, Pugh. 

JP-rich-ard. 
JP(H)owelI. 
J?evan, i.e. (ap 
Evan). 


Besides the foregoing suffixes, we have the following, somewhat 
anomalous : — 


Saxon : twenty, thirty, from tig, tern, ten : four ill, Mth, etc., 
f t.’Lat and Or., marking ordinal forms, and probably 
from tlie Sans, superlative. IT e&vcn (to lieave or lift), 
wardw'M (guardian), from verbs, and not genitives, but 
apparently participles ; sea?n~ (sow), bloom- (blow), and 
dinn-er, supp-cr, dower, not denoting agents. 

French: grandee, setter, guarantee (warranty), not ob- 
viously denoting the personal object of a verb. 

Greek: logic, physics, denoting sciences ; and Iliad, Mnmd ; 
Dryad, Naiad ; the former denoting treatises, and the 
last two the names of nymphs. 


145. Adjective terminations : 


Indicating — 

a. Absence of a 
quality* 


Forms or Saxon Latin. 
Origin. 


Thoughts 
(A.S. leas, 
losen) 

(Cfagodly 


Dmoeent 


Grebe. 


Anonymous. 


b. Having a qua- 
lity in a small 
degree. 


In respect 
place. 


of 


Podd/s/i / 
Ghildiift 


f lull mean* 
in A.S. hay- 
! huj the out* 
\ aide quality, 
1 anil an dif- 
f frra from 
, Vliko.’ 

Soutlim*, ernly\ 
Southward 1 


S Bub escent Qidol, i.e., hav- 

tf^-acid ing the shape 

or appearance 
of. 


Eeally, south- cr-en, 
i.e., more south ; 
or southern, i.e., 
in place of the 
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Forks ov Saxon Latin, Grnue. 

Indicating— Origin. 

c. Having aqua - Glowe'wy,freez- Patiiv?/, loltmatf 
Uty, ing 

Participial Ragge?^, left- FumVf, gel?V7, 
forms hand^ confederate, 

sparse, etc, 

Made of mater- Wooden (gen. LigmvwA*, numwo, CoAvrne, peliw. 
ial suf. A.S.) sal/«o 

Belongingto or Irish (dim, ‘sli,’ Komano^o PythngQjvw;, ab* 
like a class or tsh, ck) Veron-m* dente, ophite, 

thing. Lifete‘&s (A.S. / Alimentary, lun- Angel- tV. 

lie) ( ar 

Loye^y (A.S. ) Sylvan, mental, 

lie*) 1 civil, peas -an-t 

f Juvenile, marine, Arithmetic-tfif. 

\ can ine 

Wintry, clayey Argillaooow 

(A.S, ig) 

Righteous (A.S. Foi'-C/ts-ic 

wise) 

Frolicsome, light- 
some 


d. Full of a qm - Truth/*? Pesti lent, fmncl- 

ht V' « lent * 

Beauteous Yerboso, carious 

Glittering » 1 Torr*?, textile 

Learnt J Liters ie, con- 

siders^ 

Blithesome, bux- 

om (A.S, bug-som), i.e., pleasant, ready to yield. 
Kooky Aqueous 

Fourfo&f Quadrupfc, triple 

Drunken# 1 Audacious, tena- 

Bragg«rtf J cions 

Co ward Codardo, Ital. 

from Cauda. 


e. Causing or im* Winsome (caus* Consolatory 
parting a qua* ing delight), 
weari some, 
troublesome 

Iking, pleasing Terri/*, pesti \fer- 

ous 


f. Mi to exorcise Talkative (act) 
a quality . Ea table (pass)* 


Destruct-fm? 
"Legible, amiable 


Cathartic. 


and, diminutive ciples. 

fc Fulness sw^teTby^he^ontinu < °Real]y an A.S. ending* Both 
OUS aBS ofXparti. faM “* **“•«'** 
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146. Verb tcmmations : — 

Anglo-Saxon. Latin. Geese. 

Ling#*, low-^r 


Causative , Whit™, softer {Facilitate ( Civilise. 

Clean -5^, r in-se ? ? 

(rein, Gftr.) a i Expedite ( Harmonic. 

Fims/2, bur n-tsh \fu 

Sui/y, wo it?/ ° 


Frequentative and Glimm/r, better 
diminutive . 


Crack-// 8 , dr&£gft 
By prefix. C-rump&, c-rib 


Act, agitate,* ac- 
cent, r e-cant, 
movement, mu* 
tation, ad here, 
hesitate 
Peramb ulate 


strengthened 

forms. 

By prefix. 


Bln-ster, blow Somnoimhulist ( Botan?‘^. b 

Flu-ster, Hit, < Hellene, 

flutter { Philosopher. 

S-pattcr, s-crunch 0 


147. The precise meaning of these prefixes and affixes cannot 
Meaning of be S* v<3n in &ay brief statement : nor is it necessary 
Prefixes and to give it. The general meaning is sufficiently plain. 
Affixes. One or two examples, however, may be given to 
illustrate the rest. 


148. Be is found in many languages, and is originally 
[c , the same as ‘by.’ It is now used in the following 
way:— 

1. Prefixed to intransitive verbs, it makes them transitive ; 


* 1. e. Agito, canto, muto (movito), 
hassito (haareo, haxsi), and ambulo, 
are frequentative forms of ago, cano, 
moveo, haereo, and ambio : and so far 
answer to the English frequentatives. 

>» Words in ‘ize’ seem, whenever 
they are not causative, to indicate repe- 
tition and consequent excess. Tocivil- 
izo, is to make civil? to philosophize 
is to act the philosopher, as to licllenize 
is to act the Greek. 


c Other forms are found, but they 
cannot be classified— as chip, chop; 
drip, drop, droop; reel, roll; rest, roost; 
fly, flee, flow; dip, dive (doopan, 
Dutch) ; twitch, tweak ; twine, twist ; 
rip, rive, reave (be-reft), rob. Many of 
these forms are augmentatives : and 
generally the fuller the sound, the 
stronger the meaning. 
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BE, HEAD, D 03f. 

thus 'become* is literally to come ny r, or by a tiling, 
then to be changed into it, then to built it ; so bemoan, 
bethink, bewail. 

% Prefixed to transitive verbs, it changes the object of the 
transitive relation, as beseech, behold, behave. 

8. Prefixed to some transitive verbs it gives the idea ot 
more intensity and completeness, as in bopraise, besmear ; 
sometimes the simple verb is nob iu use, as in begin, 
believe. 

4. Prefixed to nouns and adjectives, it forms transitive 
verbs, as bedew, beguile, bedim, becalm. 

5. It is used in certain combinations to form adverbs ami 
prepositions, as beneath, before, below, because (' by reason 
of ’), beside, between, or ' by the two,* 

In many of these forms the word has lost its original force, ami 
has become a mere prefix. Its place is also supplied in modem 
English by other words, as 'bego/ by pursue ; 'befangen/ by 
ensnare or apprehend, ' behlehan/ by deride. 


149. 'Hood/ or 'head/ and 'donl/ maybe taken as examples 
of suffixes. 'Hood/ or 'head/ is perhaps from 'lmd/ 
001 ’ A. S. for habit, state, or condition. 

Affixed to nouns, its common moaning is, the state or nature 
of the thing named ; as Godhead, manhood. Affixed to adjectives 
it indicates the state, consccpient on having the quality; as 
hardihood, likelihood. These are primary meanings. 

It designates, also, by metonymy of abstract for concrete, 
something possessing the essence of the quality, as 'a falsehood / 
by a similar metonymy, a collective concrete, as the neighbour- 
hood, the brotherhood ; and by metonymy of effect for cause, the 
means, as 'a livelihood/ 


150. ' Dom * is of uncertain derivation. Some trace it to 
‘Dom* and 'doom,’ judgment, or law; some to 'dominium/ some 
‘Ness.’ to 'dooms. 9 It is found in many languages ; and is 
identified by some with the Hum 5 of the Latin, and the ' ivan’ 
of the Sanscrit. 

It denotes the abstract quality, as wisdom ; the state, as free- 
dom, thraldom ; the things that belong to the Btate, dukedom ; 
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and by metonymy of caur.e for e fleet, the act which, makes the 
quality, as ' martyrdom or of abstract for collective concrete, 
the class possessing the quality, as Christendom. 

'Ness’ (A.S. nrs, nyssc , perliaps indicating prominent quality, 
from nesen, anything conspicuous ; ' ness/ a promontory, is pro- 
bably from the same root), and ' ship 9 (from A.S., to sha£>c or 
form), have similar meanings. 

151. Composition has been already defined as the combination 
Compos!- of two or more different words, and the treating of 
defined ^ 10 compound as a single term. 

gramniati- If the words are not different, the process is mere 
cany. duplication (as chit-chat), and if they are not treated 
as one word, they remain distinct terms, and do not form 
composites 

152. The compound word is made a single term m print by 

the hyphen (as ' thorn-apple 9 ), or by the union of 
cited” by" ^ ie wor ds (as ' rosebush/ ' dogcart ’), or occasionally 
hyphen, by altered spelling, as car of id; and in speech, in every 
accent/ 11 ” 1 case (with a few exceptions hereafter to be named), 
by throwing the accent on the first part of the com- 
pound. Compare ' a black bird/ with ' blackbird, 9 * a new port/ 
with ' Newport/ ' a sharp edged instrument/ with ' a sliarpedged 
instrument/ and this distinction will be plain. 

153. The exceptions to tliis mle of altered accent are of three 
Exceptions, classes : 

1* If distinct pronunciation is impossible unless 
the rule is set aside, the accent remains unaltered, as in 
' monks-hood/ ' well-head/ ' ffiol-h&rdy. 9 

2. As it does if the first element bears a small proportion to 
the entire compound, as 'well-favoured/ 'fin-powerful. 9 

3. And also if the first element, though a distinct word, is 
not found as such in English, as ' porchfince/ ' misdeeds, 9 

With these exceptions the rule is absolute. 

154. Logically , compounds are intended to mark out the 
Defined species from the genus, by adding the difference, or by 
logically, naming both species and gerus. The second word 
always indicates the genus or class, an the first word the species 
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or the quality that distinguishes the object fro m the class. Thus, a 
‘ finger-ring * is a kind of ring ; a ‘ ring-fingei 9 is the Jhij/tr tlial 
wears the ring. A ‘ man-servant 7 is a kind of servant, as defined 
by ‘man / a ‘servant-man 2 * * 5 is a kind of man, defined by the specific 
name ‘ servant/ To form compounds, therefore, we first find out 
a class, and then add the noun or adjective that is to distinguish 
the one member or species from the rest, as ‘inkstand/ ‘freeman/ 
‘ forethought/ &c. 

155. Compound words are of various classes. Somci hues they 
Com ound cons ^ ^ wo **ouns, as c inkstand / or of an adjee- 
words tive and a noun, as ‘ quicksilver / of an adverb and a 
classified. noun# a3 < afterthought / sometimes of a noun and an 
adjective, as ‘ snow-white/ ‘ blood-red/ ‘ fire-new / of a noun 
and a verbal adjective, as ‘ ox-eyed/ ‘ hare-brained / of a noun 
and an active participle, as ‘heart-rending/ ‘ time-serving / of 
a noun and a passive participle, as ‘tempest-tossed/ ‘bed-ridden/ 
‘wind-bound; 5 sometimes of an adverb and an adjective or 
participle, as ‘ upright/ ‘ outspoken / sometimes of a verb and a 
noun, as ‘stopgap/ ‘turncock/ ‘pickpocket/ ‘wardrobe/ ‘catch- 
penny/ ‘telltale ; 5 sometimes of anoun and a verb, asa c Godsend/ 
to ‘ backbite/ to ‘hamstring. 5 In all these examples, except in the 
last two sets, the second word describes the genus, and the first 
the difference or species. In most of these examples, moreover, it 
is the first or defining word that receives the accent. 


150. The precise idea represented by compound nouns is very 


Ideas ex- 
pressed 
bytUem. 


various. 

1. Sometimes, e.g., they stand in opposition, and 
each is applicable to the subject. The second thou 


describes a genus, and the first not so much a specific difference 


as a species or genus ; as Jupiter (Zeus Pater), a ‘ servant-man, 5 


an ‘oak-tree/ a ‘ pea-hen/ i.e«, hen of th epavo species. 


2. Sometimes the first noun may be regarded as a genitive case 
and describes material or origin, as ‘ an iron-ship/ a ‘ paper-cap/ 
an ‘aque-duet/i.e., aquee ductus . Occasionally the genitive form 
is expressed, as ‘ a Turk’s head/ ‘ suicide/ ‘ jurisprudence/ 

1 triumvir. 5 


8. Sometimes it has the force of a dative case, as ‘ hatband/ 

‘ teaspoon/ ‘ bookcase/ ‘ doodand/ a thing forfeited to Gfod : 
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4. Sometimes of* an accusative ; wherever, e. g., the second 
noun is formed from a verb, as in ‘ shoemaker/ ‘ wine-bibber/ 
‘ time-keeper / or when likeness, or position (plaeo where), or 
duration, or quantity, or price is indicated ; as ‘ ox-eyed/ ‘heart- 
rending/ ‘stone-blind/ and ‘mountain-wave ‘homo-spun/ and 
‘ woe-begone 5 (lost in woe), and ‘ land-force / ‘night-dew,’ and 
‘day-labourer /a ‘tkrecfoot-rulc/ a ‘penny magazine/ a ‘locum 
tenons 

5. Sometimes of an ablative, as when expressive of place 
whence, or of instrument by which ; ‘ landbreeze/ ‘ bloodguilti- 
ness/ ‘steamboat/ ‘vicegerent/ ‘locomotive/ ‘manumission /so 
‘fire-new/ ‘ thunderstruck, 5 

Compounds like ‘freeman/ ‘halfpenny’ (an adjective and a 
noun), or like ‘outspoken ’ (an adverb and a noun or a participle), 
are clear as to their meaning. ‘Godsend/ ‘backbite/ ‘turn- 
cock/ ‘spendthrift/ ‘ catchpenny/ ‘portmanteau/ and ‘pas- 
time/ create some difficulty. The first is either a phrase like 
‘an ipse dixit/ an answer to a prayer, ‘may God send,’ or 
equals ‘Godsent:’ the second, ‘to backbite/ means to ‘bite/ but 
only when men are turning, or have turned away. All the rest 
are alike, and consist, it will be noticed, of a verb and a noun. 
Dr. Latham thinks that even here the rule applies, and that the 
second is the generic word, the first marking the difference : a 
‘ turncock/ for example, is one by whom the cock is (not made, 
but) turned : a ‘portmanteau/ the thing wherein the mantle is 
carried. But tills explanation seems forced. It is better to re- 
gard the verb as modifying the noun in meaning by governing it. 
So we may explain ‘ portfolio/ ‘ wardrobe/ ‘ breakfast,’ &c. We 
have similar compounds in ‘afternoon/ ‘dethrone/ ‘incarcerate,’ 
&c. The first element governs the second, and is used as a pre- 
position, rather than as an adverb. 

With this last and only exception, therefore, it may be noted 
that in compounds the first is always the defining word. In the 
exceptions it is the governing word, and the whole phrase defines 
the person or thing to which we apply the term. 

157. Besides the obvious compounds of our language, there are 
Incomplete several words in which composition is concealed by 
compounds. the apparent incompleteness of one of the elements, 
or, sometimes, of both. The compound hence appears as a deri- 
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vative, or even as a root, when in truth it, is neither. Tims 
‘mMeod/ ‘'kingdom? ‘manhood? ‘frioruW</p/ c cave/ cm? arc all 
compounds, the italic syllables having originally a distinct mean- 
ing ‘ At-one ’ (to bring into or at one, and thence to do what is 
needful for that purpose : hence in old English it generally repre- 
sents a Hebrew and Greek verb that means to expiate sin, and tu 
propitiate favour), ‘ daisy ’ (day’s eye), ‘ naught 5 (no aught), are 
also compounds. So is 6 verdict’ (vero dictum) ; as arc also 
many names, as Saragossa (Cecsar Augustus), Naples, Nablous 
(Neapolis), &c. So are ‘ bachelor ’ (bus chevalier, a lower knight), 
‘ biscuit * (bis coctus, Lat. ; bis cotta, JtaL), ‘ curlew ’ (couvro 
feu), c kerchief 5 (couvre chef), 6 kickshaws * (quelques choses), 
‘ quandary ’ (quand airat-je), ‘ vinegar ’ (vin aigro, sour wine). 
So are * megrims 5 (hemikranion, Gr., a pain alloc Ling half the 
head, ‘ migraine/ Fr.), ‘squirrel’ (from cr/aci, a shade, and ovpu, 
a tail, Lat. sciurus, ecureuil, Fr.), and ‘surgeon:’ as are 
6 frankincense ’ (incense freely offered), ‘ mildovv ? (honnj dew on 
plants), ‘privilege’ (sometliing secured by private law), ‘ vouch- 
safe’ (to vouch or promise safety; in old English, ‘vouch us 
safe ’) : the meaning being concealed by infrequent use of one of 
the elements. Many of these, however, are hardly English com- 
pounds, as both the elements of each are not in every case found 
as distinct words in our tongue. 


158. On the other hand, some words simulate composition, as 
Apparent we have seen some simulate an English origin, 
compounds. -yrihen the first are not compounds, or have not the 
elements they assume, as the last are not natives. Such are ‘ cray- 
fish/ for ‘ crevice ’ (Fr. ^crevisse), f loadstone/ for * loading ’ (or 
‘drawing’) ‘stone/ ‘shamefaced’ for ‘sliamefast’ (i e. protected 
by shame), ‘wiseacre’ for Ger. wemager, a diviner, ‘sparrowgrass’ 
for ‘asparagus/ ‘fulsome’ for ‘foul- (filth) some/ ‘yeoman’ for 
Anglo-Saxon yemsene, common, ‘Mussulmen’ for ‘Mussulmaun/ 
or Moslem, ‘Hibernia’ (winter-land) for ‘Erinna/ ‘Holiogabalus’ 
for ‘Eloahbalus’ (Baal-god), ‘baccalaureus’ (late Lath , as if from 
bacc& laurel donatus) for ‘bas chevalier/ ‘beefeaters’ for ‘boeuf- 
fetiers/ ‘ country-dance ’ for ‘ contre-danso/ ‘bag-o’ nails’ for 
‘ bacchanals,’ ‘goat and compasses’ for ‘God encomj asses us,’ 
etc. 
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159. Besides th f e hyphen, and the union in spelling of two 
Uniting words to form a composite, there seem to he occa- 
letters. sionally uniting letters : ‘black-rt-moor * is an instance, 
as probably is c night-in-gale ’ (Ger. nachW-gall), an echo or 
song by night. So, perhaps, is the k V in words like Thursday 
and Wedne-s-day. It may be a genitive form, but Sunday and 
Monday are against this explanation, and there are other similar 
forms (in German especially) not genitives, and that fact is 
against it. ^Compare with this set of facts ‘ aer-i-forin,’ aer-o~ 
nautics/ ‘phil-ter/ ‘ pliil-o-sopher.’ 

160. Composition, it may be added, is later in a language than 
Importance derivation : and it forms a most important power in 
of compo- any tongue. In English, as in German and in Greek, 
sition, it is a great excellence, and goes far to compensate for 
the loss of case-endings. Indeed, it helps us to express our mean- 
ing with a brevity and clearness which case-endings alone would 
never have given. 

161. The power of forming compounds exists in different 

Relative & different degrees ; Sanscrit, Greek, Ger- 

power of man, English, may represent the order, in this respect, of 
hinguagcs some Indo-European tongues. There seems to be 

° * one word, at least, in Sanscrit, of a hundred and fifty- 
two syllables. Aristophanes coins one of seventy-seven. Another 
of fourteen is translated by Voss into German, and may be ren- 
dered into English, * meanly-rising-early-in-the-moming-and- 
hurrying-to-the-tribunal-to-denounce - another-for-an-infraction- 
of-a-law-concerning-the-exportation-oMgs,* * These are among 
the curiosities of composition. 

162. In most languages there are forms of words intended to 
Diminu- express diminutiveness, and consequent endearment, 
tives. or occasionally contempt. Whether it is that what is 
little excites admiration, because of its elegance, or that it calls 
forth our pity by claiming our help, or sometimes creates con- 
tempt by its insignilicance— tho fad is that the same forms are 

• Donaldson's Or. Or., p. 320. Miss death of Mr. Burney’s wife. 7 But our 
Burney speaks seriously of 'the-Nndden- language clous not willingly admit 

nt-the-moment-though - froin-linger- such combination*. 
ing-iUncss-often-previously-expected* 
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often expressive of eacli of these emotions ; copparu e pd/ 
petit-maitre, duck//??//, lord///?//, &c. Some Minor., ala**, a word 
retains its diminutive form, without the diminutive meaning 

Some English diminutives are Saxon in origin, others are 
classic, and a few mixed ; some simple, others compound. 

1C3. Diminutive endings of Saxon origin are as follows: — 

Of Saxon 1. £ Ock/ or its equivalents, ot, et, a.s buy, -ock, lull- 
origin. ock, padd-oek (pad, A. S., a toad), Lal]~ot, poek-cfc : 
or 

2. Some modified form of ock, as ick, io (Scotch), tch, ish 

. (modification of ck), and ow : lassie, wide, expressive 

xmp e. q £ endearment ; blot-ch, Dut-ch (Theotisch), fool-isli, 
bear-ish, wind-ow (in Sc. windock), shad-ow, mcad-ow. 

3. el, or its equivalents, en, or, as satch-el (sack), spadd-le 
(spade), thimb-le (thumb), litt-le, hurd-le (hord-ing), 
maid-en, splint-er. 

4 ing, originally a genitive termination, or an adjective 
form : as farth-ing (a little fourth), herr-ing (a little army 
or shoal), whit-ing. 

These are simple forms ; the following are compounds : — 

1. ikin or kin (i. e. ock and en), as maxm-ikin (con- 
'tempt), bod-kin (boden, a dagger), spill-ikin (very 
little splinters), lambkin, ladikin, Lakin, Peterkin, Perkin, 
Hodgkin (hodgo), Malkin (Mary), Wil-kin, Watkin (Jittlu 
Wat or Walter). 

2. ling (i. e. el and ing), duckling, darling (little dear), 
bantling (band, swaddling clothes), lordling, underling 
(expressing contempt). 

3. let (i. e. el and et, a form of ock, ot, et), as arm-let, ham- 
let, eye-let, stream-let. 

4 erel (i. e. er and el), as cock-erel (a very little cock), 
pik-erel, mack-erel (so called, perhaps, from its spot#). 

It maybe noted that before en’ tho preceding yowel is some- 
times changed, as in cock, chick-en, cat, kitt-en ; so when the 
* en ’ is dropped, as top, tip, chat, chit. 

164 Diminutive endings of classic origin are as follows : — 

Of classic 1* ule, ul, el or le (Lat. ula), as ferr-ule (a little iron 
origin. ring), cred-ul-ous, chap-el, circ-le. 
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2. el, il, le (Lat. ell, -ill, -nil, It. ella, Pr. elle), lib-el, cast-le, 
mors-el : so cred-ulous, bib-tilous, fab-le, &c. 

3. ette, et, ot, ito, as ros-ette, lanc-et, ebari-ot, Senor-ito. 

These are simple forms ; the following are compounds : — 

1. icule, icle, (i. e. ic, and ule), ret-icule (a very little net), 
part-iele, art-icle, curr-icle, vermi-celli, violon-cello. 

2. let (i. e. el and efc), rivu-let, front-let, brace-let, chap-l-et. 

165. Augmentative forms express the opposite of diminutives. 
Augmenta- They describe qualities tending to excess, and hence 
tives - often imply censure. They are in English as 
follows : — 

1. Such as end in € ard/ i art 9 (O. H. German hart), of 
Gothic origin : as braggart, drunkard, laggard, coward 
(all implying censure). In sweetheart, reynard — the fox, 
cust-ard (Dutch host, food), Richard (right royal — from 
* rio ? ), wizard, the form is augmentative ; the last sug- 
gesting, however, that the man is * too wise by half/ In 
wizard, mallard, lennard (a male linnet), the termination 
indicates also, sex/ 

2. Such as end in e oon/ f one/ of Italian origin : as trump, 
trumpet, trombone, ball, ballot, balloon, barrac-oon, mille 
(a thousand), million, a thousand thousand, fel-on, 
poltr-oon, 

3. Such as end in ry 1 or ( ery,’ with a collective force, as 
rookery, buffoonery, cookery, seene?y, eggery, i e. eyry, 
Jewry. These are really taken from the A. 3., neuter 
forms in ru and ra, and indicate many or much. 

Patronymic forms are noticed above. 

106. The use of personal names is a subject of interest in 
Personal etymology. Originally, a single name was sufficient for 
names. each person, and all such names were significant ; i. e. 
they have meaning in the language in which they are used, and are 
often descriptive of the qualities or history of the person to whom 
they are applied ; as Adam (i. e. red, either in colour or because 
taken from the red ground), Moses (drawn from the water). 

The next step seems to have been to add to the personal name 

*In lizard (lacerto), leopard, ‘lib- termination has not an augmentative 
bard * (Spenser) , (leo-jpardus) , orchard force and is of different origin, 

(ortgard), steward (stow-ward), the 

K 
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the name of the father, as Joshua the son of Nun, Icarus the 
son of Dosdalus. Hence the patronymics of all languages. 

In the third stage some significant and personal epithet was 
added, as Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironsides. 

Among the Romans each man had generally throe names, as 
Publius Cornelius Scipio ; the first, Publius, the pnenomen 
answering to our Christian name ; Cornelius, the nomeu, describ- 
ing the clan or gens, and Scipio, the cognomen, describing the 
particular family. Sometimes an epithet, founded on the man’s 
history, was added, as Scipio Africanus. Such a name, from the 
distinction it conferred, generally superseded the rest. 

Nearly all the Saxon proper names, like those, indeed, of most 
languages, have significance. Alfred means all peace ; Bede one 
who prays, hence Bedesmen ; Cuthbert, bright in knowledge ; 
Edward, oatt-warden or hapjpiness-Tvsa'&Gn (Camden) ; Gertrude, 
all-truth, or truth-guardian. When of old a German had slain 
a Roman, the gilt helmet of the Roman was placed upon the head 
of the conqueror, who was thence known as gild-holme. The 
name became in French Guildhaume, Guillaume, and in Latin 
and English Gulielmus and William. 

In all primitive states, animals are at once the foes and the 
companions of men. Hence EidduZp/* (wolf-killer) ; Bernard 
( f Great Bear’); Leonard ('Great Lion’); Philip (fond of 
horses) ; Hippocrates (horse-tamer), &c. 

107. In modern English it is the Christian name, as it is called, 
which is regarded as the distinguishing name; the surname (i. o. 
the added name) giving the gens or clan. 

There is something beautiful in the notion that children are to 
be designated by the name that is given them, when first they are 
distinctly recognised as God’s gifts, and as such are consecrated to 
him. 

It h this significance of names that explains many Scripturo 
phrases. We are said to be saved by faith in Christ’s name; 
his name is Saviour (Jesus), Anointed Teacher, Priest and King 
(Messiah, Christ). To have faith in his name is practically to 
recognise what the name implies, and to accept him as oar 
Saviour and King. 

168 Modem surnames are, as is well known, endlessly diver- 
sified. 
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Some are ta l;en from the names of places ; either specific 
names of places, as Bobert of Gloucester, Winchester, Seymour 
(St. Maure) ; of countries, as Gale from Gael (Scotland), Dennis 
from Denmark, W allis, Walsh, Welsh from Wales, French from 
France ; or from generic names, as Hill, Wood, Green, Mead, 
Heath, March (a. boundary), Cobb (a harbour or 4 cove ’), Chase 
(a forest or place for hunting), Barrow (a hilly place). Some- 
times the suffix * or/ or * man/ is added. Pitman, Waller. 

Some are taken from occupations ; as Smith (one who smiteth), 
Wright (worker), Carpenter, Thatcher, Cooper, Sherman (shear- 
man), Jenner (joiner), Fuller (bleacher), Tucker (clothier), from 
Ger. inch , cloth- 

Some are taken from field-sports ; as Fisher, Fowler, Warrener, 
Falconer : some from offices ; as Knight, Baron, Dean, Prior, 
Tickers, Proctor, Constable, Marshal, Champion, Parker, For- 
rester, Forster. 

Some from qualities, bodily, mental, or moral 5 as Strong- 
i’th’arm, White, Bussell (red), Hoare, Whitehead, Longfellow, 
Heavyside ; Boy (red) Grimm (strong), Gough (cnch, red, or gow 3 
a smith), Keltic : there are besides, of this class, the Hardys, 
the Cowards, the Mooclys, the Blythes, the Blunts, the Sharps, 
the Doolittles, the Hopes, the Patiences, the Thoroughgoods, the 
Toogoocls, and the Gooclenoughs. Some are taken from natural 
objects : as Moon, Birch, Palfrey, Colt, Ooote, Drake, Jay, Night- 
ingale, Peacock, Chubb (a fish), Herring, Pike, Fisk (= fish), 
Whiting, Sturgeon, Myrtle, Gage, Pease, Lemon, Gold, Clay, 
Stone, Flint ; some from relations ; as Cousins, Bi’otlierton, 
Child, Bachelor, Lover, Guest, Prentice, Foster (i. e. foodster) : 
some from parts of the body, either human or animal ; as 
Head, Chin, Beard, Shanks, Horn, Crowfoot : some from coins ; 
Penny, Pound : some from the weather ; as Frost, Snow, Tem- 
pest : some from games ; as Bowles, Ball : some from measures ; 
as Gill, Peck : some from diseases ; as Cramp, Akenside : some 
• from Christian names ; as from Adam, we have Adams, Adamson, 
Addison, Acldiscot. From Alexander we have Allix, Sanders, 
Sanderson. From Henry we have Henrichson, Harry, Harris, 
Harrison, Hal, Halket, Hawes, Halse, Hawkins, Herries. From 
miscellaneous sources wo have Overend, Twelvetrees, Gotobed, 
Qodbehere, Drinkwater, Pulvermacher. 
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Number, Case, and Gender. 

169. From the first use of language, men must have noted in 
Number case ^ ie objects around them, their number, the relation 
ana gender, ’ which certain objects sustained to other objects or 
defined. ac ts, and the sex of most animals. When the form o{ 
a word indicates whether the thing is one, two, or more, llio 
word is said to be in number, singular, dual, or plural. Wien 
the form expresses the relation in which an object^ stands to 
some other object or act, the form is called a case. Forms that 
indicate primarily the sex of a thing, or that have the same 
characteristic ending as words indicating sex, are said to have 
gender , masculine, feminine, or neuter. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, number, case, gender, are, as applied to wovds-^jraminatical 
forms expressive of the number, the condition in relation to some- 
thing else named in the sentence, and the sex of the things to 
which the words, whether nouns, pronouns, adjectives, or verbs 
are applied. 

170. These definitions, however, are rather theoretically than 
Limits of tbisP^ctically accurate ; and when we apply them to dif- 
defimtiou. ferent languages, we have to modify tliem so as to meet 
the facts. 'Case/ for example, is not always, even in the classic 
languages, a change of form. Nor is number, or gender. The 
singular and plural of some nouns, the nominative and accusa- 
tive, the dative and ablative cases are often alike ; and gender, 
which we define as a grammatical distinction in words, answering 
to the natural distinction of sex, can often be gathered in English 
nouns only from a knowledge of the sex, while in adjectives there 
is no distinction of any kind. In the classic languages, on the 
other hand, gender often depends entirely on the termination, 
without any reference to the sex. A theoretical definition is im- 
portant, nevertheless ; for without it, gender, number, case, -would 
seem to be applied in different languages to essentially different 
things. 

Applying these definitions, it will be seen that in English wo 
have two numbers only ; a form expressive of one, and another 
form of more than one. Greek and old G erman had three forms for 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs; a dual ('duo/ expressive of 
two), a singular and a plural. Anglo-Saxon had three for tliepro- 
noun, Hebrew three for nouns and adjectives ; Modern Gorman 
and Modem Greek, Latin, ant** English have but two. 
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In nouns, these two forms are not always, in English, distinct* 
Number— * Sheep/ f fish/ are singular in form, and either singular 
how ex- or plural in application. 'Hows/ and * pains/ are 
piessed. plural in form, and either plural or singular, generally 
singular, in application* f Alms/ and f riches ’ (‘ JEImesso/ A. S. 
form of iX^rjfxoavPT] and f richesse/ Fi\), are plural in appear- 
ance, and are singular or plural in application — generally plural. 
In. pronouns the distinction of singular and plural is accurately 
marked, except in you/ which though a plural form and requir- 
ing a plural verb, is often used of one. In verbs we have no 
plural form for the first person (except in c am 5 — { are/ 6 was 5 — 
were ? ), but only for the second and third, and there (f hast/ 
‘ has, 5 * have ’) the plural is imperfectly marked, as the same form 
‘ have 5 belongs also to the first person singular. In adjectives 
and participles we have no indication of number at all. 

171. Case-endings, in English nouns, are two, the nominative 

and the genitive ; as king, king’s. These two forms re- 
wsa represent three relations — the nominative, the genitive, 

and the accusative or objective. In pronouns we have three 
cases, he, his, him ; the last an A. S. dative form, but now used 
chiefly as an accusative. In A. S. nouns and pronouns, as in Latin 
and Greek, there were five cases or six. Adjectives and par- 
ticiples have with us no case-endings. 

172. The question of gender in English is less easily settled. 

In Hebrew the sex of the person of the verb is indi- 
Gcncicr, how cated, except for the first person, by the form of the 
in English, verb ; there are no such forms m Gr., Lat., A. or 

English. Nor have we as in Lat. or Gr. any gender 
in adjectives or participles. Keeping to rigid definition, we have 
in English nouns , but two modes of expressing gender : by pre- 
fixes, as 7ie-goat, s7*e-goat, man-servant, maidservant, cock ?- 
sparrow, 7ien-sparrow, man, wo (i. e. wif) man : or by suffixes, as 
vix-en, hero 4ne, spin-sfcr, widow-cr, gan-^er, mistr-ess, wi z-ard, 
and donn-a, sultan-a. These last are rare forms. In pronoun^ 
forms, as he, she, it (originally hi-t), our language is richer. 
The -t is a neuter termination of frequent occurrence, as in wha-t, 
iha-t, augh-t, though not always restricted to neuter words. 
Taking a wider usage, there is a third mode of expressing gender 
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in English, i. e*, by the use of a distinct word, as c boy/ ; girl/ 
* brother, 5 c sister/ ram/ e ewe/ ‘ king/ tf queen. 5 These are not 
strictly examples, however, of gender, for though the things they 
represent are of opposite sexes and are related to each other, there 
is no relation between the forms . The word ( girl ? is no feminine 
form of the word f boy ; 5 nor do wo adequately represent the 
grammatical connexion of gender, till we have words; like 
c dominus/ and * domina/ i. e. the same word with distinctive 
endings, and the distinction preserved through all the cases* 

173. We have spoken of cases of nouns in English as two, 
and of pronouns as three; and this restriction is owing to the 
fact that case has been defined as a form expressive of relation. 
But as most of our grammars are based on the grammars of the 
Cageg classic tongues, and as moreover we have other case 
'tmm* endings in English, it has been usual to speak of six 
cases, nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, and 
ablative* 

174 The nominative case is that form which a noun or pronoun 
takes when it names the source or author of an act : as— 

* Can J "believe his love will lasting prove, 

Who has no reverence for the God I love ? 9 — CrtA'Dim. 

The genitive case indicates primarily origin : as, e the sun’s 
rays.’ Origin often creates ownership ; hence the case is also 
called possessive. It moreover indicates not origin but quality 
belonging to a substance, and even something done to an object : 
as, * The king’s murderers.* This last is called the objective 
genitive. 

The dative or locative case indicated originally the place at 
or in which a thing rests ; as, * Give it him, 7 

The accusative case is the form which marks the object of a 
rerb : as— 

‘Vainly we offer each ample oblation 9 — Hebjcb. 

It is often called the objective case. 

The vocative case is the form we use in addressing aw object : 
as— 

* Sing, Heavenly Muse / ’—Milton. 
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e Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not, 

Who would be free themselves must strike tho blow.* — 

Child® Harold, ii. 76. 

The ablative case is the form we use to express the means, 
instrument, or manner in or with which we do a thing. If the 
tiling is done (and the verb is passive), the ablative may express 
the agent : as, ‘ Harold was slain by William* He defeated the 
English with great slaughter.’ 

175. But while our language is not rich in forms that express 
case or (beyond nouns) number, there are remnants of such 
forms in 0. E. and in modem usage ; and these it is important 
to explain* 

The genitive form of many words in most Indo-European 
tongues ends in s, preceded by e, i, o, ii. In A. S. the common- 
est form was f es / in 0. E. this appears as f is/ and later as ‘s’ ; 
thus — 

« Ic bidde in Codes namen. , ~~ Alfred's Will. 

* He was also a learned man, a clerk, 

‘That Christos gospel wolcle preclic.’— CnATJOJER. 

‘The lark is he a vends menslral,’— Dotbae, 14 Go. 

Tho ‘ Urdis nest/ ‘ John’s book. 5 The ‘ s ’ is also in E. appenclea 
to plural nouns : as, the children’s bread. It was long supposed 
that the ’s was an abbreviation of ‘ his ; ’ hence tf Matthew Hale 
his book.’ But this explanation is wrong ; as ‘ s ’ is appended 
with equal propriety to feminine nouns and to plurals? 

This form of the genitive appears also in many adverbs ; as, 
unawares, eftsoons (immediately), twi-es, tliri-es (O. E.), twice, 
thrice ; and in ‘ towards/ ‘backwards/ which last are adverbial 
forms of the adjectives, toward and backward. 

So in he-nce, whe-nce, the-nce, compound forms of he, who, 
the, and -on or -an (motion from a place) ; in gen. he-annes, etc. 

Another A. S. genitive ended in ‘an/ ‘ n/ and ‘ ena ’ (pi.). 
Hence words liko mi-no, tlii-ne ; wood-en, oak-en \ these last 
indicating material. 

Another A. S. genitive of feminine words ended in ‘ re/ and 

*‘J7iV may have been Inserted In not end in ‘s, 1 as happened wilft 
A, S., or in O. E., for a possessive, in many nouns of the first and third 
cases whore, tho gon. of tho noun did declensions. 
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in the plural — of all genders, in i ora ’ and c l'a. ’ Hence he-r, 
the~ir, you-r. 6 You-r- n/ ( thei-r-n,’ 6 hi-s-n/ seem double 
genitive forms. 

The common A. S. dative ending was in e m 9 and ' um ’ (pi.), 
and in ‘re 9 for adjectives. Hence forms like sold-om, whil-om, 
hi-m, the-m, who-m, he-r, the-ro, lie-re, wlie-re. 

A. S. accusatives often ended in i n 9 ; hence lii-nc (A. S. and 
0. E.) for him, twa-in. Hence also thc-n, whe-n. 

The ablative A. S. ended sometimes in y or e. Hence wh-y 
(liwi from hwa), the abl. of who. Hence also phrases like £ all 
the more 9 = ‘ eo majus 9 ; in A. S. ‘ thi ma,’ and c to batire 5 (The 
Ormolum), O. E. ; thi and to being used as ablative forms. 

It may be noted that in many A. S. nouns cases are distin- 
guished by the addition of € e } : as, smithe, dat. and abl. of 
smith ; sprace, gen., dat., acc., and abl. of sprac, speech ; nihte, 
gen., dat., and abl. of niht, night ; and hence the frequent addi- 
tion of 6 e ? in 0. E., even when it is not needed for the lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel. Much of our old spelling is ex- 
plained by this fact. 

176. Plural forms of adjectives are not found in modern 
English. ‘ E ’ was a common plural ending of A. S. adjectives, 
both nom. and acc., and in 0. E. that form is retained : as — 

l Al the cuntree of Judee went out to him and allc the men of 
J erusalem.’—WiCLir. 

* And hiss disciples comen and token his body/ — W iclif. 

177* Hural forms of verbs have in modem English no dis- 
tinctive endings. In Saxon, the indicative plural ended in uth, 
and the subjuctive plural in on, or on. The plural of the 
subjunctive in many verbs also changed a vowel , i shall * making 
shullon, &c. 

In old English, and even in modem English, both these 
forms appear, sometimes in the complete participle, sink, sank, 
sunk ; sometimes in the plural ending -on, * wo tell-cn ; ’ some 
times in both, as £ men shuln worship the Fadir in spirit and in 
truth©/ c Ath 9 is occasionally found, as in bo-th, do-th (are and 
do) ; and sometimes in the form of £ s’ (just as in the singular 
toveth. loves) : thus — 

*Wbrik to the heat of deeds too cold breath givesj~~ SnAKSPrsABa. 
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The form ' en/ however, early superseded ' ath/ and in Ben 
Jonson’s time both forms liad fallen into disuse. The plural 
form of the verb in ' s ’ is constant in James the First’s Works* 
and in the earlier Scotch writers, 

Comp ah ati ve and Superlative Forms. 

178. We have in English a number of words ending in 'er/ 
Forms in — 'either/ ' over/ ' outer/ ' wiser/ i.e., pronouns* 
4 cr * ’ adverbs, and prepositions ; comparative forms, with 
a simple positive sense, and true comparatives. In all cases 
where this form occurs, Bopp thinks there is involved the idea 
of dual Hi/. Hence in comparatives is expressed a relation of 
two ; as in superlatives there is a relation of many. 

Among the facts that confirm Bopp’s view, are the Sanscrit 
and Greek forms ekafcaras — which of two ; ekatamas, a super- 
lative form, which of many ; iudrepos = each or either of two ; 
ctcacrros , each of more than two. Similarly in English, 
'whether’ and 'which,’ 'neither’ and 'none, 9 'either’ and 
'any. 9 In each case, the form in 'er’ offers one alternative 
only, the choice of one in two, and not in more. The plural 
form ' others 9 seems opposed to this view ; but it is really a 
late form, and existed in Old English only in the singular. 

' All other 9 = every ono except the persons named as forming 
the first class. By a similar process, the comparative with the 
article is sometimes used in Greek for the superlative, and 
sometimes even the positive : 6 jiucpfctpos is the younger one, 
all the rest being regarded as older. 

All these forms, which are really one, are allied to the 
Sanscrit. The following table will illustrate this statement : — 

Sans. Zisnd. Gb. Lat. O. IT. G. A, S. 

Comp, / tara tara rep or ro or & re 

forms. \ iyas is jutet-fwr, ifi-lwv us & is za worse, less 

The Greek comparative is generally in rep ; the Latin in ' or/ 
as melior ; and in ' os,’ ' is/ as in the old form ' meliosem,’ 

' melius,’ 'magis the Saxon in or and re, the former the end- 
ing of adjectives, the latter of adverbs. 

'More/ which is used in forming comparatives of more than 

h 3 
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two syllables, is itself a comparative form, representing noth 
number (‘ many ’) and quantity (‘ much ’). Its old positive form 
is ma, with a later form moe. This last is said to bo itself n 
comparative, but that is not clear. 

‘ Bather/ an adverbial comparative, is from rathe, ‘ early’ or 
‘quickly.’ It equals the common phrase ‘sooner.’ ‘Hotter’ 
is a regu la r comp, from ‘ bet,’ as best is a shortened form of the 
superlative. The positive is not now used, but wo have ‘ good* 
inst ead. ‘ Worse ’ is either a comp, in ‘s,’ or the ‘«’ is part 
of the root, and ‘ worser ’ the true comp. The former is tho 
more probable view : compare wcor, A. S. (* warn-,’ Sm tell) 
bad. ‘ Less ’ is a true comp., from ‘ lyt,’ ‘ lytcl,’ in a soft.- nod 
or an apocopated form. The fact that these are unusual forms 
of the comparative explains the tendency to uso ‘ worser ’ and 
‘ lesser.’ 

‘Sear’ and ‘nigher’ are both comparatives from ‘nenh,* 
A. S. ; comp, nearre, near. ‘Nearer,’ therefore, is a double 
comparative. ‘Nighest,’ ‘nearest,’ ‘next’ (so ‘latest,’ ‘lost’), 
are all forms of tho superlative. 

‘Farther’ is the comp, of ‘far,’ feor, fyrre, farrer, with the 
helping ‘th’ inserted. ‘Further,’ on tho other hand, is a 
comp, of fore, or forth ; a word allied to ‘ far,’ though not 
identical with it. 

179. Superlative forms in English and in classic languages 
are also connected with tho Sanscrit. In that language them 
are two forms. 

Sans. Zend. Gb. Lat. A. Saxon. 

Super- 
lative ftama tama rar im ma as in fornw, afteww. 

form. \ ishta ishta icrr ust ost and est. 

Hence our English superlatives in st and ost, richest, wisest. 
‘Most,’ the prefix, is the superlative of m&, moe. ‘Most,* tho 
suffix, is a double superlative ending, compounded of tho two 
endings, ‘ma’ and ‘ost.’ Hence the M. Gothic fruma==ftr,st ; 
affamo, last, hindema, hindmost, latemas, last. If tin's exjda- 
aaMon of theM. G. be true, as Grimm has shown, it follows 
that for moat is * for-ma-ost, in-most ** inne-ma-OBt, etc. Furth- 
ewjMrt and innermost are of course examples of comparatives 
Trith double superlative endings, 

H this explanation may be applied to other words in ‘ st,’ then 
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'amongrf/ *whils#/ i betwk'V f amidstf/ are augmentative or 
superlative forms — expressive of completeness or intensity — of 
L among/ ‘ while/ between/ ‘ amid. s Perhaps the Danish 
‘ dor ’ (great) is connected with the same form. 


Numerals. 

180. For purposes of comparative philology, numerals are of 
great importance. They are found in nearly all languages. In 
many they are alike ; and when they slightly differ the differ- 
ences may often suggest the sounds to which the language is 
partial, and the laws of change likely to he at work in it. 


Eng. Welsh. A.-Saxon. Old II. Gee. Mod. Gee. Gothic. 


One, ano ) 

Tin 

iBn 

Ein 

Ein 

Ain 

o a j 
Two 

j Bun \ 

Igwjr /. 

Tn, tair 
( Pedwar ] 
1 Pedair J 

Tu, twa 

Tuo 

Zwei 

Twa 

Three 

Threo 

Thri 

Drei 

Thri 

Four 

[ Fcower 

Fowiar 

Vier 

Fidwor 

Five 

Pump 

Fif 

Finfe 

Funf 

Finif 

Six 

Chwech 

Seox, syc 

Sells 

Sechs 

Sa,ihs 

Si won 

Saith 

Seofan 

Sibnn 

Sieben 

Sibuu 

Eight 

Wyth 

Euhta 

Ohio 

Acht 

Ahtan 

Nine 

Naw 

Nihon 

Niguni 

Noun 

Niun 

Ten 

Beg 

Tyn, tig 

Tehan 

( Zohcn \ 
1 Zelin i 

[ Taihun 

Twenty 

Ugaiu 

Twentig 

Twentig 

Zwanzig Twaintigum 

Hundred 

Gant 

Hund-red 

Hunt 

Hundert Hunta 

LxrntrAN. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Zend. 

Persian. 

Sans. 

Wena 

Un-ii3 

v Ep 

TEva 

Yik 

Eka. 

Du 

Duo 

Avo 

Dwa 

Du 

Dwi. 

Tri 

Tres 

T pet$ 

Thri 

Seh 

Tri. 

Koturi 

Quatuor 

( Terrap 1 
( Ucorcrvp j 

Chatwar 

Chehaur 

Chafcur, 

Ponki 

Quinquo 

f TUvre 1 

1 II t/rn j 

Panchan 

Penj 

Panchan. 

Szeszi 

Sex 

l *E.J 

Cswas 

Shcsh 

Shash. 

Septyni 

Azfcum 

Scpt-em,* 

Octo 

•ua *EiTTtt 

/Okto> 

Haptan 

Asian 

Heft 

Hesht 

Septan. 

Ashtan. 

Dovyui 

No vein 

Em a 

Navan 

Nuh 

Navan. 

Doszimt 

Decern 

Aina 

Dasan 

Deh 

/ Dasan, 

( Lasan, 

Dwides- 1 
Zimpti f 

Yiginti 

( EiWti ) 

\ BiKocrt, j 

Yisaiti 

Bist 

Yinsati. 

Zimto 

Centum 


Satcrn 

Sad 

Sat am. 
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181. Cardinal numbers are principal numbers ; as, ono, two, 
three, etc. : ordinal numbers are nearly always derived forms, 
and describe the order in which things are found ; as, first, 
second, third, etc. 

Throughout the Indo-European class of languages the car- 
dinal numerals are alike. One, two, three, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, in the preceding table will create no difficulty ; ‘ four * 
and f five 5 are less clear. 

c Four ’ is in M. G. fiduor, and in iEolic irlcrvp or n r£crvp. Ad- 
mitting the well-known connection between tt and qu or elm, 
and between 7 r and f, the derivation is fairly clear, 

'Five* is in M. G. finif, and in iEolic Greek ire jure, in Welsh 
i pump/ in Latin i quinque 5 ; and here again we have the inter- 
change of f and q, through the intermediate f pi 

Eleven, according to some philologists, is = ein, one, and 
perhaps * leofan,’ or ‘ left 5 ; i.e. one left over ten ; and twelve 
is two, and leof or lif (M.G.), left ; i.e. two over ten. Bopp and 
others hold that eleven (0. E. endlene and enlene) is formed, 
like cx'-Se/ca, and un-decim, from £ one-ten 9 ; and twelve, like 
dco-Sefca and duodecim, from c two-ten/ according to well known 
letter changes. Thirteen is three and ten, and so on to nine- 
teen. 

Twenty, thirty, etc., are respectively two tens, three tens 
etc. ; the tig of the A. S. , and bends of the Greek. 

182. Ordinal numbers are all derivatives ; thiivZ, iuuvlh 
(ter&us, quarffus, rpiros, rir apros, etc.) ; and from the third 
onwards they are formed from the corresponding cardinals. 

In many languages first and second have no etymological con- 
nection with one and two ; e.g. : — 

A.S. O.H. G. Las. 

Eirst fyrmest vurish primus 

Second, i.e. the oihar andar secundus or alter. 

following 

Probably in all the forms of * first 9 st is a superlative ending ; 
and most of the forms of second (andar, othar, alter, mpos, 
etc.) are comparative endings. Dr. Latham thinks, after Grimm, 
that the t, th, d (third, etc.), and m (decim-ns) of the ordinals 
are also superlative endings, and formed from the Sanscrit, It 
is at all events noteworthy that in most of the Gothic and in 
the classic tongues the ordinals have the same characteristic 
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endings, and these generally the endings of the superlative 
degree. According to tills view, ' the fourth 9 is the one of four 
to which that epithet peculiarly applies ; as * othar / a compara- 
tive, is the one of two ; or as ‘ septimus ’ and c decimus ’ represent 
respectively the seventh and the tenth. 

183, We have already arranged the sounds of the English 
permutation alphabet as labials, dentals, palatals ; and as mutes 
of letters. an d liquids. We now present them in a somewhat 
new form. 



Mutes. 


Lmuina. 


(?! 

i 


Flat 

Flat or 
Sharp. 

1 

m 

n 

r 

Pal. and Guifc. 
Labial 

Dental | 

Zcnc, Aspirate. 
k, q kb, li 

? th 

s sh and eh 

'lend. 

r (y) 

1) 

d 

z 

Aspirate. 

gh 

V 

dh 

zh and j 


Each horizontal line of mutes represents allied sounds, ever 
ready to intercljange ; as are also the liquids, 1, m, n, r, especially 
1 and r, in and n, 1 and in These tendencies may be illustrated 
by examples. 


184. Liquid changes : — 

L and R. 

Marmor, Lat Marbre, Fr. Marble. 

Purpura, Lat. Purpre, Fr. Purple. 

Peregrinus, Lat. Pelegriu, Fr. Pilgrim. 

Turtur, Lat. Torto/a, Fr. Turtle. 


DulcimeJ/e, It., Dulcimer. 
Zusciniola and Rossignol, It. 
Cofonel, pronounced kurnel, 
F/eck, freckles. 


MandN. 

Cowes, Lat, Comte, 
Cowpulor, Lat. Cornier, 
liacewus, Lat. Raisin, 


Fr. Couwt. Mushroom, It. Mushroom. 
Fr. Accost. Peregmus, Lat. Pilgrim. 
Fr. Rais???. Ransom, Fr. Ransom. 


L and N, N and R. 
Garnison, Fr, Garrison, 

Diaconua, Lat. Diacre, 

Tympanum, Timhril. 

Awpop, Dowum. 


Panormus 

Bonoma 

Pasquin 

Mamnco«ico 


Palermo, 

Bologna, 

Pasquil, 

Melancholia. 


These liquids are equally liable to merge in the consonants 
or vowels with which they are connected ; thus, constare 
(lat.) becomes costare (It.), ‘cost’ (Eng.); convotum 
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(Lat.) and convoiter (Fr.), becomes covet : similarly, co- 
partner, cogent, etc. In balm, calm, psalm, the 1 is spent 
in making the a broad ; as it is lost in calkins (Lat.), 
caldo (It.), chand (Fr, ), hot. So chill, cold, cauld, becomes 
in Scotch cand. 


185. In illustrating the connection between the allied palatal 
sounds, it must be kept in mind that tsli and dsh (ch and j) are 
connected both with k and g, and with s and z ; they are both 
palatal and sibilant. 


Palatal and guttural changes : — 

K,G,:Kh,ILGh,Ch, J,Y, 

Draco (Lat.), dragon; cithara (Lat.), ghi iarra (It.), yuitar; crassus 
(Lat.), grause (It.), yros (Fr,), yross ; crypta (Lat,), grotin (It), 
grotte (Fr.), yrot; maccr (L.), macro, magro (It.), mtxigxo (Fr.), 
meagre; chorus, tfttoir ; orator, yrata (It.), yrate ; corim, Aom, 
Cornwall; eato (A.S.), octo (L.), eig/it; glycyrhiza (Greek), 
ligworitia (It.), liquorice; Zvvdyxy, squinancy, guinancy, quinsy; 
rete (Lat.), rachuetta (It,), raquetto (Fr.), racket; j&ill, #aeli; aig/t, 
so ugh (sighing of the wind) ; dauyMer, dorter (Sc.) ; rectus (Lat.), 
right; nocfc~ (Lat.), naeht (Ger.), night ; hesteruus (Lat.), gosteni, 
yesterday ; Lancaster, Lanc/^ester ; kist (Scotch), chest ; ban/c, hunch ; 
du&e, duc/iess ; JcixJs, chnxch ; croo&, cro£c/iGt ; garden, yard ; 1 gate/ 
'yet 1 (provincial); rang (Fr.), rank, range; Peryamina (It.), 
perc/iexnin (Fr.), parchment ; swarthy, sc/nvartz ; distract, dis- 
tract; hack, ha^et ; revin^care (Lat.), revancAer (Fr.), re- 
venge; ycclept, yclept ; juyum, goto; paroc/dal, paiM; voW, 
Aorfcus, xei/xwv, Ayems. 


Labial changes : — 

P. 


EjM’scopus, $Mop; capat, caio <Sp.); chef (Fr.), chief; propoaites, 
prepost, provost; j?ollia, fell-monger; Phoenicia, punica : »lat (Fr.), 
/ lat ; nepoa, aepAew. 

F. 

3 ' aIf > amio; miles; father, oader (D.) ; aetofan 

(A.S.), seven ; sifan. J 


B. 


SU ' P *J 3 rt^ %T\ y°PP a (It.), troop; tereflnfAia, ter- 

fttentaa (It,), turpentine; sa$$ath, eamedi, purser, Cursor ; taflema, 

Sff ™} 0 p6vfi", triumpt; soubresault (Fr.), summersault ; Caiallas; 
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V, 

Ga/verdc*ne, gaberdine; stolen (to die, A. S.), starve; ca^oa (Lat.), 
gaMia (It,), Gafo'ola, cage ; nations (Lat.), nai/ (Fr.) ; elavus, do/ 
(Pr.), clef; ^ulyus, folc (A, S*) ; ovum, oeuf ; bos, bov- (Lat.), Bcauf 
(Pr.), beef. 

Dental changes : — - 
T, Th, D, Dh. 

LaAo (Lat,), fot]0u> (Gr.) ; pati (Lat,), iraOav (Gr.) ; lacerfa (Lat.), lisia m, 
fitra la (Lat,), (straff, It.) ; nutrio (Lat.), nodriso (It.) ; nourrir (Pr.), 
nourish;* latta (A, S.), lath; pahitui, paladin; we Mex (A. $.} 
weaker, wetter-horn (peak of tempest) ; ^esaurus (Lat.), ihresor, 
treasure ; /er/ius (Lat.), third % 

J )< >rp (town), ?/;orpe, dale, thal (Gor.) ; deal, theil (a part) ; burden, 
burton; tithele (A, S.), fitfdle; fodder, foxier (north country, etc.) ; 
father, vatfer; north, so uM, nord, su^ (Pr,). 

Sibilants : — 

S, Sh, Ch, Z, Zh, J, Y. 

Brosse (Pr.), brus/* ; rcrasns (Lat.), cerise (Pr,), cherry ; estanson, 
staunc/non ; trouson, truncheon ; ensign, ancient; fagon (Pr.), 
fashion ; prelum, pres, price ; rosco, It. (from rubber, nibigo), rouge 
(Pr,) ; radix (Lat.), radis (It.), radii*/*; Acres, sherry ; J?kiBpatcr, 
Jwpitor; gi/yos, jugum, y ok© ; paroisse (Fr.), parish, parochial* 
austruc//c, ostne/i ; sinsiber (Gr. and Lat.), yinyer. 

180. Besides the alliance between the letters indicated by this 
tabular view, there are other alliances more recondite and 
infrequent, but still generally recognized by philologers ; for 
example, between r and s, between t and s, between d and z, 
d or t and 1, between p and q, and between s and h, g and w ory. 

Hence lorn (forlorn) and losen (lost) are the same words, as 
are frore, and frozen or frost. 

Hence blc/sian (A. S.) and bless, gross and groa#, street and 
strasse, wafer and wasser, that and d as, vavria and nausea, 
refufare and refusare (It.), refuser (Fr.), and refuse, career 
and charfre, charter-house, seiuLlla and etincelle. 

Hence Laaarus and larfre, odor and ofa, cathedra, chair, and 
KadtfafMi, medium and mexo, gaudium (Lat.) and go;;o 
(Sp.), duodccim and doueaine. 

Hence rapes and rocca (It.), roc/to (Fx\), and roc/j, symma (Lat.), 
esoumo (Fr.), and scum ; XeiW, Unquo, and relic# ; ciriro$ s 
equus, Philip, and equestrian. 

Hence 'Obvvarivs and U/ysses, Miepvpa and /achryma, JEgicJius, 
St. Gites. 
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Hence ftall and saal, aks and salt, «itu and seven, c£ and six, 
?prra> and serpent, Ski) and sylva, heo and se (A.S.). 

Hence yeclept and yclept, halter and holy, IFales and Gal Jess. 

* 

187. Among the strongest influences at work in changing 
National words, is the preference of different nations for cer- 
preferences. tain sounds. 

The Spaniards, for example, dislike f, and are fond of h and 
1. Hence fla mma is in Spanish llama ; planus, llano ; pluvia, 
lluvia, etc. ; falco is halcon ; formosus, hermoso ; fumus, humo ; 
furtum, hurto. It need hardly be added that o is their favourite 
vowel. 

The Italians are fond of soft sounds, and hence they avoid 
double and different consonants, put i for 1 and r, flab z for d 
and t, and ggi for hard c ; while for soft c they often use the 
strong sibilant tch. Hence planus is piano ; platea is piazza ; 
Placentia, Piacenza ; flos, flor-, fiore. Hence librariusis Jibraio, 
and ferrarius, ferraio ; dirigere, dirizzare ; medius, mezzo ; while 
minntus forms minuzzare (It.) ; mincer (Fr.), and in English to 
mince ; diurnus, giomo, jour, journal ; dictum becomes ditto, 
pectus, petto (parapet), and strictus, stretto. 

The French are fond of soft sibilants — chanson, /oli ; they make, 
a complete nasal of ‘n/ and hence support it wherever possible 
with ‘ g * or d and r. For lthey substitute ‘ can,’ or some other 
vowel. Hence from tener comes tendre ; from genus, gendre ; 
from plangere, plaindre ; pingere, peindro ; from pul vis, poudre ; 
from altus, haut ; from delphus, dauphin ; from alter, autre ; 
from absolvere, assoil. Double consonants at the beginning of 
words they soften by prefixing c e;’ and hard palatal sounds they 
change into soft sibilants. Hence scutum forms eBCuyor and 
6cuyer, esquire and equerry; scandalare, esolandre, slander; 
escarmouche, skirmish, ‘ skrimmage ’ ; and scintilla, estincellc, 
dtincelle, tinsel. Hence judex -icis is juge ; gaudium,gioia(It.); 
joye, joy ; predicare is pr&sher, to preach ; captivus is chetif, 
oaitiff ; and stagnus forms estancher, Stancher. 

The German, Dutch, and English languages have many 
affinities in sounds. German, however, prefers flat mutes, and 
avoids the aspirates th and dh. It is also less sibilant than 
English, as Dutch is more so. It abounds in guttural sounds, 
boii consonants, ch, etc., and vowels— & and an. 
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188. From the double fact that tliere are allied sounds in all 
Grimm* s alphabets, and that particular tribes are fond of 
Law. certain sounds, labial, palatal, guttural, it lias been 
conjectured that the changes of sound in words xmssing from one 
tongue to another, are likely to follow sonic general rule. If p, 
for example, become /, in passing into cany language, is not t 
likely to become th 'l Such a conjecture was formed years ago, 
and was announced by Jacob Grimm in Ms German grammar. 
He himself* applied it to a large number of cases, and though 
later inquiry has shown that the law itself as laid down by him 
has so many exceptions that it needs to be considerably modified, 
still the law deserves to be remembered. It has contributed 
largely to philological discovery, and it is in. principle substan- 
tially sound. It is called Grimm’s law. It may be stated 
thus : — 

Labials . Dentals . Tala l ah. 

Words in Greek or Latin, 

with P, B, F. T, D, Th. K, G, Cli, when they 

occur in Mscso- Gothic, 

change these letters into F, P, B. Th, T, D. H, G, K, G, and when 
they occur in 03d H. 

Gorman, they chan go 

them into V, F, P. D, Z (ds),T. K, G, Oh, K. 


For example : — 

Labials, 

Latin ( Pater Pisces LaZii Stahulum Fero Frater 

is in Gothic Lang*. < Father Fish S-lip Stopuill Boar Brother 

and in O. Gorman ( Vador Vise Shlifhan Staphol Pirn Pruoder 

Dentals . 

Latin ( Tectum ARer Bent-Is Domare Oupa ®app«v 

is in Gothic < Thatch Ano^Aer Tooth Tam© Boor Bare 

and in O. German ( Bach Andar Zand Zeman Tor Turran 

(durst) 

Palatals* 

Latin or Greek f Claudus Cor Gelidus Ager Xanser Hester- 
\ nun 

is in Gothic j Halt Heart Kalds Akr Gander Gistra 

J (lame) (cauld) (acre) (jester- 

and in O. German \HaIz Herzo Chalt Achar Fans Kestar 


189. Besides the influences which have originated in the pre- 
ference of particular nations for certain sounds, there are tenden- 
cies among all nations to shorten, sometimes to lengthen, and 
sometimes to modify in other ways, their speech* These ten- 
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dcncies are seen at first in spoken language, and are afterwards 
perpetuated in writing or in print. They arc so common and so 
ancient that nearly all languages contain examples. Tlie Greeks 
classified the results, and designated the processes— syncope, 
aphmresis, and apocope ; prothesis, epenfcliesis, and paragoge ; 
and metathesis. This nomenclature it is convenient to retain. 
By the first three processes words are shortened ; by the second 
three they are lengthened ; by the last the order of the loiters is 
changed. 


190. In syncope, two or more syllables arc blended into one ; 
s nco a P rocess Tei T common in language. Thus healed 
p * (A.S.) becomes heafcle and head ; makodc, niakod and 

made ; weald, wold, wood ; hlaford, hlovord, hlouard, lord ; 
lafere, laverce, laverock, and lark ; and swaylce (so— same), such. 

The following are more complex : — 


Latin 

Italian. 

on Gbeek. 
Amicabilis 

Amichevole 

Kdfuvos 

Cammiiio 

Coriacea 

Corazzo 

Crudelis 

Crudele 

Kvirapicrcros 

Cipresso 

Civitas 

Civita — cit-ta 

Declinatio 

Declinazione 

Xctpovpyos 

Chirurgo 

Desiderium 

Desiderio 

Cathedra 

Cattedra 

Diabolus 

Diavolo 

Digitus 

Dito 

Dominicum 
Dominus, Domnu 
Dubito 

Dubitare 

Extraneus 

Strano 

Fingere 

Giga-s -nt 

Gigante 

Gaudia 

Gioia 

Ingratum 

Malgrado 

Mirabilia 

Moraviglia 

Masculus 

Maschio 

Minutus 

Minuzzare 

Medietas 

Metd 

Miscredens 

Miscredente 

Pericmlum 

Periglio 

Penitentia 


Fbisnck. Sbrawwi. 


Aimablo 

Clieminoo 

Ouirasso 

Cruel 

Cypres 

Cite 

Declinaison 

Chirurgien 

Desir 

Chaire 

Diablo 

Doigt 

Domains 

[Don, Spanish] 

Douter 

Estrange, et range 

Feindre 

Geant 

Joie 

Malgre 

Mervoillo 

Male 

Mincer 

Moiiie 

M^creant 

F&il 

Penitence 


Amiable. 

Chimney. 

Cuirass. 

Cruel. 

Cypress. 

City. 

Declension* 

Surgeon* 

Desire, 

Chair. 

Devil, 

Digit. 

Domain. 

Don. 

Doubt. 

Strange. 

Feint. 

Giant. 

Jo y. 
Maugro. 
Marvel. 
Male, 

Mince-meat. 

Moiety. 

Miscreant. 

Peril. 

Penance. 


* Made of skin. 


In spite ot 
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Latin. 

Italian. 

FttENOH. 

English. 

PIIur* 

Piluziiu 

Pelueho 

Plush. 

Petroseliimm b 

Fotrosullo 

Derail 

Parsley. 

Persica (Puma) 

0 Pesca 

Pcsche, pecho 

Poach. 

Paralysis 

Paralisia 

Paralymo 

Palsy*. 

Phronil is d 

French a 

PJireuvsio 

Phrensy, 

Plu’euiticu3 

FrnuuLico 

Freud liquo 

Frantic. 

Presbyter 

Prcto 

Preb.5l.ro, prestro, 
pretre 

Priest. 

Pauper 

Povcro 

Pauvro 

Poor, poverty. 

Persequi 

Perseguiro 

Poumuvro 

Pursue. 

Pavo 

Pavone 

Paon 

Pea-fowl (pawa, 
A,S.). 

Beticulum 

BacchetLa 

Baquotta 

Backet. 

Becuperaro 

Bicoverare 

Beeouvrer 

Becover. 

Botundus 

Botondo 

Bond 

Bound, 

Belaxare 

Bil assure 

Belaelier 

Bolease, 

Sylvestris 

Selvaggio 

Sauvngo (salvage 
0 . Fi\) 

Savage. 

SIgillum 

Sigiilo 

Scoau (0. Fr., 
sciollo) 

Seal. 

Solidaro 

Saldaro 

Souder 

Solder. 

Supernomcn 

Sopraimorae 

Surnom 

Surname, 

Solidus 

Soidato 

Soudoyer, soMat 

Souldicr, soldier. 

Sponsa 

Sposa 

Espouse, epouae 

Spouse. 

Sacristnmis 

SacrMano 

Sacrislain 

Sexton. 

Subilannus 


Soudain 

Sudden. 

Yiridr, JEris 9 


Verderis, verde- 
gris 

Yerdogreaso. 

Yen' uum 

Yelcno 

Veniit 

Ynicm. 


101. A similar process at tlio commencement of words is 
called aplucrcais; at tlxo end, apocope. If letters only are 
affected and not syllables, it is sometimes called elision. 

In A. S. many words begin with a , be, ge ; as, abamian, to 
t . command, to proclaim ; bebyrgian, to bury ; gefre- 
pwBits.,.. a g ai ^ ^ f ree ^ r edeem. With a few exceptions 
ibeso prefixes are not retained in modern English. 


Classic, 

f Awo0jj*M) 

Anas, anatis 

Avunculus 

Hospitalis 


Italian. French, English. 

Bcttega Boutique Apothecary*. 

Anitra fAntreklia Danish] Drake, 

Oncle Uncle, 

Ospedalo, special© Hopital, h6fcel, from Spital. 

hospitium. 


a A hair. 4 Words in ‘itis,’ indicate disease 

b A rock parsley. or inflammation of the organs. 

« Persian apples. * Or ‘ vert de gris,’ i. e. 4 green-grey/ 

so called from the colour. 
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Classic. Italian. 


Fbencii. English:. 


Haemorrhoids 

Incensorium 

Excorticate 

Exemplura 

Lynx 

Lntra 

Excamhire 

'ZlJLdpaySos 


Emorroide 

Incensiore 

Scorticare 

Essemplo 

Lonza 

Loutra 

Canglare 

Smaraldo 


Hemorroulcs 

Encensoir 

Escorcher, ecorcher 

Exemplaire 

Once 

Loutre 

Eschanger, ech anger 
Esmeralda, emeraud© 


Emerods* 

Censor. 

Scorch. 

Sampler, 

Ounce, 

Otter. 

'Change. 

Emerald, 


Examples o£ elision are the following : — 

Monstrare Mostra.ro 

Mensura Misuraro Mesuro 

Venatio Yenaison 

Mores Ees mceur3 


Muster (sea 
monster). 
Measure, 
Venison, 
Demure, 


Of apocope : — 

Pagina ; page ; pillula, pill \ petit, petty, pet ; puisncS (late 
bom), puny ; fifre, fife ; suiyre, sue : and derivatives from such 
Saxon forms as halig, holy ; hunig, honey ; drig, dry ; byegean, 
buy, etc, ; avis struthio, strazzo (It.) ; autruche, ostrich. 


192. On the other hand, these processes are sometimes re- 
versed, and letters are prefixed, inserted, or appended. Such 
additions are said to be effected by prothesis, epenthesis, and 
paragoge. 

193. By prothesis, we have melt and smelt, plash and splash, 
Prothesis. hixm y ai * d whinny, spy and espy, state and estate, 

stop and estop, creak and screech, acies quadratet, and 
squadrone (It.), escadron (Fr,), squadron, and square. 

194. By epenthesis we form corporal from caporal, farmer from 

Epenthesis * arrer > P artri ^ e and perdrix (Fr.) from perdix, velvet 
from velluto (It.) and villosus (hairy), Lat., knowledge 
from knowlech, lodging from loge (Fr.) and that from loggia (it.) 
and locus (Lat.) ; tapestry from tapisserie, tappezzeria, tapis (a 
carpet), Lat. ; passenger and messenger from passage and mes- 
sage, impregnable from imprenable, tremble from tremere ; from 
Register, registrar ) and from rememorare, remember ; cinder, 
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from cinis, cineris, assembly from simul, through the French 
sembJe. In valient (valens) and million (mille) i is inserted to 
strengthen tho h 

195. By paragoge we get sorcerer from sors and sorcier (Fr. ), 

p o *e frdm A. S. clhnan, subdue from subdere, somui 

£ rom sou ^ c "} C g r0C from dogre. 

196. Sometimes the order of letters is changed, a process called 
in classic languages metathesis. Hence in A. S. and English 

we have aps, the aspen, ask and ax (ales), efre 

eta iesis. an{ j ovor ^ en 5 er and outre, brennan and by man, 

burnt, brunt, brand, brown, bright; burst, and brussen (prov.); 
wright, wrought, and worked ; wyrst (A. S.) and wrist. Hence 
also the following forms : — 

Kormoft Cramoisi, Fr. Crimson. 

Iiiter-toneo Entrutenir Enter Lain 

Propositum Prop os Purpose. 

Turba Truppa, It. Troop. 

197. The changes which vowels undergo may appear at first 
Vowel sight inexplicable, but there are certain facts which 
changes, fielp f 0 explain them. 

1. There is a law of euphony found more or less in all lan- 
guages ; a law which tends to assimilate the short vowels that 
precede and follow a liquid or light combination of consonants. 
When the two vowels are not merged in one, they are often thus 
assimilated ; e. g., smaraldo (It.) becomes in French esmeraldo, 
omeraude, and in English emerald ; rmrabilia becomes succes- 
sively maraviglia (It.), merveiUes, marvels; bilaneia becomes 
balance ; women in Latin is found ending in ' a * in Saxon, and 
o becomes e a, 9 * nama ’ ; ‘ son ’ ends in Saxon in u, and was 
hence spelt 6 sunn.* In semi-Saxon the second { u 9 became c e/ 
and the whole word ‘sone. ? Similarly, wif-man becomes woman, 
and in the plural is pronounced ‘ wimmen. ’ The operation of this 
law is very extensive in ail tongues. 

2. Nor less important is the influence of accent. It does not 
necessarily lengthen or shorten vowels, as we have seen. But 
its tendency is to lengthen the vowel of the syllable on which it 
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rests, and to shorten the vowels of syllables that are not. ac- 
cented* Hence crevasse becomes crevice ; brdino, ordftiu ; 
or&ison, drison ; venaison, venison ; suffaucare, siliibcatc ; 
bourgeois; brirgess ; conseil, counsel. The position of the accent 
has also done much to shorten words* Accent hospital and dis- 
ciple (discipline) as they were once accented; and they tend to 
become ‘spital 9 and i disple. 9 Both forms aro found; and the* 
former (‘spifcal 9 ) is still in use. 

3* The sound of certain vowels is changed when they are con- 
nected with certain consonants. Wo pronounce them differently, 
and naturally spell them differently. Terebiuthina, for example, 
becomes turpentine; the b changes into p, as soon as th ( £ dh 9 ) 
is changed into t ; and this is spelt as pronounced; turpentine. 
Similarly, e incere ? and £ ingere 9 of the Latin tongue become in 
French £ eind/ ainclre, the nasal n not allowing before it the 
sound of short i. Similarly we have pardon, pursue, garland, 
ancient (in Fi\), dark (deorc), stars (stoorra), churl (coor!), 
worm (wyrm). Nor does viagiimi di Her materially from 
voyage, tho presence of the i a’ giving to i the force of the semi- 
vowel. 

4. There is reason to think that many changes in repre- 
senting vowels are owing to changes in pronunciation. *0u, 9 
for example, may have been pronounced by the Saxon as it is 
still pronounced in the north of England, eu. We now pro- 
nounce cow , and spell accordingly. So of liund (hound), 1 ms, and 
many others. * Claustrum ’ again was probably pron o t meed more 
like clou than claw, and was therefore more nearly allied to 
* cloistre 9 than it seems, And finally 

5* In many cases tho modern representatives of old vowel 
forms are merely intended to indicate tho sound more clearly. 
It is not that o in brom becomes oo, but being sounded oo is 
now represented by that form. Nor is it that f nuonan 9 has 
assumed a new vowel that we spell it * mean 9 : our purpose is 
to express the sound more clearly, and of xjossible forms of ex- 
pression (mien, mene, meen) the form adopted is at once charac- 
teristic and sufficient* 

108. The following examples will illustrate some of the more 
frequent vowel changes, or equivalent forms 
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A into as. Pam, ftum (A.S.), foam ; strata, strict, street. ^ 

ai. Par, pair, peer ; planus, plain ; oratio, oraison ; plaugcro, 
pluindre, complaint. 

aw. Maga (stomach), A.S., maw; tan, lawny; lance, launch, 
navis. 

0. Anig, enig, A.S., any (pron. eny) ; canalts, ehenal, kennel. 

1. Crevasse, crevice, cat, kitten ; iaeoria, lizard. 

0. Clath, A.S., clotli; oasaque, cassock; crawo, A.S. (and prnv.), 

fww", swa, so; ghast, ghuni ; ham, lnem, homo ; an, A. ft., 
one ; apertus, overt, It., overt ; crassutf, gros, gross, 
oa. Ac, oak ; ath, oath ; sapo, soap, 
u. Wince, A.8., 1 uke- warm; 'll paicMjt, Hercules, 
co into a. Ghes, A.S., glass ; fie thorn, fathom ; stief, staff; tluot, that, 
ai. Hud, hail; miegen, main (might), 
e. JEfen, even ; inqiuesitum, inquest, 
ea. Faither, feather ; s^jcecan, sprmean, to speak ; hriethe, breath, 
ee. iEl, eel ; dmd, deed ; or ea, mumau, to moan, 
ai into a. Yaincrc (vinco), vanquish; medailie, medal; maistro, master, 
e. Praia, fresh ; vaisseau, vessel ; graiunuiro, grammar, 
ea. Aigle, eagle ; aise, case ; paix, peace ; raison, reason. 

1. Muistrosse, mistress ; venafson, venison, 

au into a. Califaoerc, chauffer, chafe (to rub warm) ; or ea, Anris, ear. 
au into o. Taub, dove; aurum, oro, It, or Fr. ; Plaiulo, cxplado (to clap 
off) ; caudex, cudex; delphinus, ilaujdiin, dolphin, 
oo, ou, oroi. Pauvro, poor; audire, ouir; faul (A.S.), foul; claustrum, 
cloistre, Pr., cloister ; avis, oisean, 

E into a. Bench, bank; perdono, pardon; ensign, ancient; chow, jaws, 
ai. Eotineo, retenir, rotain ; abstain, obtain, cte. ; twegen, A.S., 
twain. 

ea. Efan, A.S., cat; impcditarc, ompacciaro, It., empesclie, im- 
peach ; pechcr, preach ; mesure, measure. 

I into a. Ghiiianda, garland; bilanx, Lat,, bilancia, It., balance; 
mirabilia, maraviglia, marvels. 

ai. Constringere, const raiudre, constraint, etc. ; empirer (pejor), 
impair; ordinarc, ordain, 

o. Briwau, to brow; fight, fecht (Scotch); ingenium, engine; 

$i iptcLKw, triacle, Pr. treacle; viridis, vert; virtus, vertu; 
niger, ncfgro ; fides, fide, fe, It., fealty, 
ea, ee. Snican, sneak ; cuysan, squeeze, 

0. Witan, wot; wifman, woman; crypta, grotta; venenum, 
venim, It,, venom ; wyrra, worm ; iris, orchid 
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I into oi, Via, voye ; tylaan, toil ; tibi (ti), toi; eibi (si), sol. 
n, Birian, to bury ; plaisir, pleasure ; fyrse, furze. 

Note.— I tends to become g or j before a vowel— extranom, 
straniero, It,, stranger; grama (granarium), grange; simia, 
Lat., singe, Er., an ape ; serviente, It., sergeant, 

O into eu. Novus, neuf ; bora, heure ; sapor, saveur ; nepfl-t, neplmu. 
i or y. Mola, mylen, A.S., mill; monasterium, minster; o^pos, 
imber ; olli, illi. 

eeu. Votum, voeu, vow ; bov-is, boeuf, beef ; Ovum,^ieuf. 
oi, oy. Noxia, noia, It., noise, nuisance ; absolvere, assoil ; ostreum, 
huistre, oyster ; solum, soil ; vox, voix, vocalis ; voyelle, 
vowel. 

oo, Hof, A.S., boof ; boc, book ; brom (Bromwicb), broom, 
on. Copula, couple ; mon-t, mount ; abonder, abound. ; dotarium, 
douaire, dower ; gutta, gotto, It., gouttc, gout, 
u, Rotbor, rudder; tbresor, treasure; grommelle, grumble, 
growl. 

ui. Noc-t, Lat,, nuict ; post, postea, Lat., poscia, It., puis ; ostium, 
uscio, buis, usher; octo, buit; bodie, buy, as in aujour- 
d’hui. 

oi, e. Bourgeois, burgess (Anglois, Angle) ; harnois, harness ; foil do, 
pronounced feeble ; palefroy, palfrey; convoyer, convey. 

E into ee. Deman, to deem ; bece, a beech. 

ei. Vena, vein ; concevoir, conceive, perceive, etc. 
i. Efel, evil ; kennan, kindle ; betbencan, think ; leo, lion, 
y. Denego, nier, deny ; depute, deputy ; cbominee, chimney, 
ie, Eeld (felled, or cleared land), field; ache ver, achieve ; frere, 
friar. 

0. Glesan, to gloze (to flatter) ; ken, con ; reson, rosin ; vermis, 

worm ; melazzo (honey ?), molasses ; eAcuov, oleum. 

01. Lenden, A.S., loins ; ele, A.S., oil ; pondus, peso, It., pois, 

Er., striefcus, stretto, It.; estroit, strait; rex, regis, roi, 
royal. 

u. Pellan, to pull; ken, con, cunning; terpentina, turpentine ; 
nebula. 

ea into a. Geapan, A.S., gape; geard, A.S., yard; weaxan, to wax; 
eald, alderman. 

eo or e« Eea, feo, fee (feudal) ; freo, A.S., free ; read (red), read, hence 
ruddy. 

i or y. Neah (near), nigh; dearian, dyran, to dare (hence dare, durst), 
o. Eeald, fold ; eald, old ; lean (to lend), loan, 
doreyintoai. Consilium, consiglio, conseil, counsel; peine, pain; peindre, 
paint; attingo, atteindre, tainted (i.e., touched). 
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uei into oju Cinquefueilles, cinquefoil, 
eo into a, Deorc, dark; stoorran, A.S., stars; streow, straw. 

( ea, ee. Leoma, a gleam ; earl, earl ; heorth, hearth ; weoc, week 
< o. Steorm, storm ; streowan, to strow ; leosan, to lose (Old Eng. 
( to leas), honco -loss. 

i or y. Leogan, to lye (‘lees/ Scotlice) ; beorth, birth (and berth) ; 

seoiian, to sigh (hence e sough ’) ; fleoh, a fiy. 
ie, oi. Ocosan (to choose), choice ; feond (a foe), fiend; theof, thief* 
oa, oo. Fleotan, to float (hence a fleet) ; sceotan, to shoot ; sceolu, a 
; iioal, a school ; scon, shoon. 

u. Ocorl, churl ; sceoldan (to owe), should (pronounced u.) 
eu into eo. Pouple, Fr., people. 

ou. Valour, valour, etc. ; heure, hour, 
u. Fleute, Fr., flute ; favyu, fugio ; wvu, nuo, etc. 

Ouinio o. Souder, sodder; gubcrno, go uverner, govern ; couvrir, cover; 
/Sous?, bos ; jSotfA.-o/jiat, volo. 

u. Abouter, abut; mouton, mutton ; no urrice, nurse; bourso, 
purse. 

oy into ea. Eoyaume, realm ; doyen (Gr. Meam), a dean. 

U into a. Cura, care ; kvuv, kw6s» canis. 

e* Bury (pron. e), ulmus, an elm ; mwguottc, nutmeg, 
i. Busy (pron. i), uncia, ince, A.S., inch ; perruque, perriwig > 
suchten, to sigh ; fio ; maxumus, nmximus. 
o and ow« Pulvis, polvero, It, poudre, powder ; lufian, to love; tung, 
A.S., tongue; thurli, through; hund, hound; cultor, eoutre, 
coltor; crux, crocco, It., cross, Santa Cruz, Sp. ; ftlAAov, 
folium, folio. 

oi. Cuffia, It., coiffe ; ungere, oindre, ointment, 
ow, Cu, cow ; hus, house (hence bus ’if, i.e., housewife) ; Dune, 
Downs ; muB, mouse ; dubito, doubt, 
ui. Fruotus, fruit ; destruore, destruire, to destroy. 

III. ETYMOLOGY— THE SCIENCE OP THE INFLEXION OP 
Words ; or ‘Accidence/ 

199. By c Accidence 9 is meant the department of 
cc once. e ^y mo j 0 gy w hieh treats of the grammatical inflexion 
of words. 

In strict accuracy* this department of grammar ought to treat 
only of forms, but it is practically inconvenient to adhere to this 
rule. On the one side we aro tempted to diverge by the grammar 
of other languages ; and on the other by the requirements of 
logic, and by distinctions recognized in English itself. We have 
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but three forms for example of case and but two of noun-cases, 
and yet following classic models we reckon live cases. We have 
a peculiar form in ‘ ness/ to express an abstract quality * and 
hence it is convenient to treat of nouns as ‘ proper/ ‘ abstract/ 
and i common : 3 a division without complete corresponding forms, 
rather logical than grammatical. Adjectives, again, are spoken 
of as singular and plural; though strictly this distinction is 
appropriate rather to Greek or French than to English ; as yuan- 
titative and qualitative, though we have but few adjectives with 
forms expressive of these distinctions. If, however*, the reader is 
startled to find phrases and distinctions employed which have no 
formal representatives in the grammar of our tongue, he may be 
sure that they are used for a good reason ; either to connect our 
language with other members of the same family, or to explain 
important processes in the liistory of thought. 

Nooks. 

Nouns are 200. Keeping in the first instance to nouns, it will 
things or soon be found that we give particular names to par- 
persons ticular things; as ‘ John/ ‘ London/ ‘ England/ 
e?S V hy Such names are called rnornn nouns, being appro- 
the senses orpriated to individual things, places, or persons. 
standtogT Though strictly applicable only to a single in- 
dividual at a time, a proper name sometimes admits 
roper * a plural form, and so designates several : as * the 31m 
Thompsons ; 3 6 the Marys 3 of scripture. 

Sometimes, again, an individual is regarded as tho typo of a 
class, and then the noun is used in the singular with an article, 
to represent any member of the class ; as c a Milton/ * a Howard / 
* a John in love, and a Paul in faith. 3 Similarly we speak of 
works of art, as ‘an Apollo/ or ‘a Claude. 3 In these instances 
the proper noun tends to become common. 

201. Nouns also give names that are appropriate to ovoryth ing 
Common. °* same kind ; these are called common nouns, 
and are of different classes, according -as we regard 
the things to which such nouns are applied. 

(a.) If, for example, the things are viewed as a collective 
whole, the noun that designates them is called a collective, 
as ‘ infantry/ ‘flock/ ‘covey. 3 
(b.) If there is a class, whether actually existing, and dis- 
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coverable by the senses, or formed by qualities ascribed to 
it through .an act of the mind, the noun we use to describe 
each and every member of the class is called a class-noun, 
€ ox/ ‘man/ i agent/ ‘heroes/ ‘poets/ c orators/ 

The class, it vrill bo noticed, is cither actual or conceivable, 
large or small : any genus up to the highest ; and any species 
down to the lowest. 

(c.) If we wish to designate materials or substances so as 
to call attention, not to kinds or quantity, but solely to the 
quality of the substance, we use what are called nouns or 
names of materials , as c silk/ c gold, e sugar. 9 
(d.) When, on the other hand, we designate number, 
measure, weight, we use nouns of quantity, as * a pound/ 
‘ a yard/ c a bushel. 9 

As proper nouns tend to become class nouns in the way indi- 
cated above, so common or class nouns are made sjjecific by 
adjectives or their equivalents, till at length they have the force 
of proper nouns. 

e A man ; 9 f a good man ; 9 c the good man ; ; c that good 
man ; 9 e a queen ; 9 c the cj ucen ; 9 ‘ the Queen of England. 9 
i This book ; 9 ‘ my a home ; 9 * our* father. 9 


202. Sometimes, again, we take the attributes which are ex- 
Abytrict P ress0( l hy adjectives and verbs, regard them in our 

* Ul ’ minds as having an actual and independent existence, 
and give them distinct names. These names are called abstract 
nouns, as tf wisdom/ ‘ health/ ‘ sleep/ ‘ thought. 9 

Such nouns are variously classed : o.g. as they are taken from 
words that describe : — 

(a.) Names of actions : e Beading is one means of improve- 
ment. 9 ‘Not to advance is to recede. 9 e Study, 9 e pro- 
gress, 9 e decay. 9 

Of these, the first two are called verbal abstract nouns, being 
infinitive forms, used as names of acts. 

(b.) Names of statos, condition, or periods, as 1 health/ 
‘ warmth/ e summer/ ‘ the gloaming. 9 
(c.) Names of qualities, referring either to material sub- 


* Those? tire strictly genitive cases o t 
pronouns, but aroused as adjectives to 


make tho names more definite. 

i 2 
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stances, or to thought ; as youth/ i beauty/ ‘ humility/ 
1 manliness.’ 

(d.) Names of quantity and degree ; as, f There is such an 
overdoing as sometimes proves an undoing 6 Lot well 
alone, lest it become worse.’ 

Abstract nouns, it may be noted, are sometimes used in a con- 
crete sense ; the quality for the persons possessing it. Thus 
1 youth ? may mean the class of young persons. It is then 
either singular or plural. r ' 

Sometimes we regard the acts or states which verbs assort of 
their subjects, and form a noun descriptive of a class of agents : 
as ‘ sleeper/ c runner. 3 These are not abstracts, but common 
norms, describing a class. 


203. The whole may be thus classified ; — 


Table of 
Nouns. 


Table of Nouns. 


i. Proper. 


ii. Common. 




1. Strictly proper .. ,* ,, as ‘Milton.* 


2. Becoming common 


f ‘ a Milton, * 1 some 
M \ village Hampden.’ 


( sensible , . 
1. Class names? mental 

( becoming proper 
[ 2. Collective names . . . , 

1 3. Names of materials . . , , 

4. Names of quantity . . . . 

J5. Names of agents , t , # 


* book.’ 

‘ a hero.’ 

‘ the Queen, 
‘flock.’ 
‘gold.’ 
‘yard,’ ‘ton/ 
‘ a sleeper.* 


iii. Abstracts. 


I I. Names of states , , 
2, Names of acts . . 

3. Names of qualities 

4. Names of degree 


• * 


. . 


, , ‘ death.’ 

.. ‘thinking.’ 
‘goodness.’ 

. . ‘ excess/ ‘deficiency.’ 


This classification, it will be noticed, is rather logical than 
grammatical. It represents diversities of thought rather than of 
form; yet as it is partly grammatical, and is of importance for 
helping thought, the student should familiamzo himsolf with it. 


204. Number is, as we have seen, a variation in tho form of 
Number nouns to show whether we are speaking of one or of 
defined. more. The form that speaks of one is singular ; of 
more than one, plural. 


205. In Anglo-Saxon many nouns formed the plural, by 
adding ‘as’ to the singular. In old English this became 
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Plurals, liow * es/ a and now the 3 * * 6 e 9 is generally omitted* This 
formed. omission made certain changes of pronunciation 
necessary : hence the first rule : — 

1. Plurals are formed from the singular by adding a sharp 
sibilant (s) to nouns ending with a sharp mute, and a flat 
sibilant (s or z) to nouns ending with a flat mute : or briefly by 
adding s : as c stack-s ’ * stag-s.” 

This change of pronunciation would have been less necessary 
if the had been retained. 

2. Plurals are formed by adding 6 es/ the original suffix, to all 
singulars, ending (cither in form or in sound) in s, sh, ch (soft), 
x, and z : as e loss-es/ c blush-os/ ' church-es/ e topaz-os/ 

The c e s is retained, because without it the double sibilants 
could not be sounded. 

Several nouns of foreign origin in ' o 9 also add c cs/ as 
'calico-es/ f cargo-es/ 'eeho-es/ ‘liero-es/ 'nuilatto-es/ c negro- 
es,’ c potafco-es/ £ volcano-es ; 9 though to this rule there are ex- 
ceptions, as f canto-s/ ' grotto-s/ ' motto-s/ f quarto-s/ e solo-s/ 

If a noun end in c y 9 after a consonant, ‘ es ’ is added, and 
*y 9 becomes 'i/ as c fli-es/ ' ladi-es/ After a vowel the 6 y 9 is 
retained, as 'boy-s/ 'valley-s/ In the first set again 'e’is retained 
as an orthographical expedient to indicate the pronunciation. 

Forms like 6 flys/ ( the Marys/ arc exceptional and distinctive: 
as is 6 monies/ The older form was c moneyes f (Bacon). 

Nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin, ending in f (except those in 
£T, rf, and f when preceded by two vowels, as ‘ roof/ 6 * reef ’), add 
* os 9 to the singular, and change f into v : nouns in ( fe 9 (except 
fife-s, strife-s) add e s/ and change f into v, as, c wolf/ * wolves/ 
‘wife/ 'wives/ 

The following conform to the rule, against the exceptions : — 
Loaf, loaves, thief, thieves, staff, staves. 

3. Plurals are formed from singulars by certain changes 

peculiar to Anglo-Saxon nouns, and found only in words of 

Anglo-Saxon origin : ©. g. 

a* By suffixing ' en 7 to the singular (Anglo-Saxon ' an ’), 

as 'oxen/ ' hosen/ ' slxoon/ 'e’en* (eyon), ' peat-en/ 

' pull-en/ ' ki-ne/ ' Swi-ne/ is singular and collective* 

• Ar, * TUc small birdes singen, ’--C haucer 
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b. By modifying the root-vowels, a process consequent on 
the addition of ‘ en ’ to the singular, the ‘on’ being 
often dropped, as ‘brother, brethren,’ ‘man, monnon, 
men,’ ‘ cu ’ (cow), ‘ kye ’ (orig. * kine ’), ‘ mice,’ ‘ goose,’ 
‘feet,’ etc. 

c. By adding ‘ er ’ (Anglo-Saxon ‘ ru ’ or ‘ra ’) to the sin- 
gular, as child-er, or child-re, and then as a double form, 
child-r-en, ‘ lamb-r-en,’ WyctifTe : hence the collective 
form, ‘yeoman-ry,’ ‘rook-e-ry.’ 

4. Plurals are formed by adopting the forms peculiar to the 
languages whence the singular is taken : — 

Hebrew, cherub-im, seraph-im. 

Greek, criteri-a, dogmat-a, tripod-es. 

Ijatin, formul-se, mag-i, dat-a, ax-os, apparat-us, seri-ea, 
append-ices. 

Italian, banditt-i, dilettant-i, virtuos-i. 

French, beau-x, mesdames, messieurs. 

Many of these words have two plurals, ‘ formulas,’ ‘ memo- 
randums,’ ‘geniuses,’ ‘genii.’ 

Of course it is only the first and second rules which wo em- 
ploy in forming modern English plurals. 

206. The following observations on number-forms are im- 
portant. 

a. In words like ‘deer,’ ‘sheep,’ ‘mackerel,’ ‘salmon,’ 
‘trout,’ ‘grouse,’ ‘heathen,’ &o., the same form is either 
singular or plural. 

b. Some words have both a plural and a collective form, as 
‘fish,’ ‘fishes,’ ‘herring,’ ‘herrings,’ ‘dies’ (for stamp- 
ing), ‘ dice ’ (the set), ‘ pennies ’ (a plural), and ‘ pence ’ 
(a collective, and generally singular), ‘ cannon, cannons : ’ 
‘shot, shots : ’ ‘number, numbers.’ 

c. Many singular nouns admit no plural forms, (1) or if 
they admit plurals, the meaning is changed. (2) 

(1) As ‘gold,’ ‘silver,’ ‘pride.’ 

(2) Names of materials in the plural indicate varieties, 
not many of one kind, as ‘ sugars,’ ‘ wines. ’ 

Names of distract qualities, , in the plural, indicate, not 
the qualities, but particular acts, or sorts, as ‘ negli- 
gences,’ ‘the virtues.’ 
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Sometimes the meaning is entirely changed , as ‘ iron* 
irons : ’ ‘domino, dominoes : * ‘ vesper, vespers*’ 

d. Some nouns admit, in modern language, no singular, as 
‘ ashes, 5 ‘ bellows, 5 ‘ pincers, 6 scissors,’ ‘ tongs,’ ‘ shears,’ 
etc. ‘ Aborigines,’ ‘amends/ ‘archives/ ‘kalends/ ‘hust- 
ings/ ‘lees/ ‘measles/ ‘fire-arms/ ‘news/ ‘suds/ ‘nup- 
tials/ ‘ odds/ ‘ tidings/ etc. 

e. Some apparent plurals are really singular, though now 
used generally as plurals, as ‘alms’ (A. S. selmesse), 
‘riches’ (richesse, Fr.), and probably ‘wages’ (wagis, 
Wycliffe). 

i. Some really plurals are used as singular or plural, as 
‘news/ ‘pains,’ ‘means/ ‘amends/ ‘summons,’ ‘molasses,’ 
‘gallows’ j so ‘politics/ ‘ efchi.es/ ‘optics/ etc*, literally 
what relates (or relate) to the state, to morals, to the 
science of vision, etc. 

g. Some really singular in form have a collective meaning, 
and are used as plurals or as singulars, as ‘crowd,’ 
‘cattle/ ‘army/ ‘vermin/ ‘navy/ ‘people/ ‘folk,’ 
‘gentry/ ‘merchandise.’ ‘Ten sail were seem’ ‘Two 
Imce of birds.’ ‘ A three-fool rule.’ 

h. In forming the plural of proper names, we generally 
preserve the spelling unchanged : as ‘the three Marys : 9 
‘ the family of the Wolfs : ’ except when they have be- 
come, through frequent usage, class or common nouns, 
as ‘ the Ptolexnies/ ‘ the Alleghanies.’ 

j, The plural of compound proper names is formed in different 
ways: as ‘the Misses Bells;’ ‘the Knights Templars.’ 
Here the nouns are in apposition, as in ‘ himself/ but 
this form is not usual. We say also ‘ The Misses Bell : ’ 
making ‘miss’ the x>rineipal noun (as in ‘courts-martial’), 
and ‘ Boll ’ the distinguishing or adjective term : or ‘the 
Miss Bells ’ — the usual form. The ‘ Messrs. Lambert ’ is 
the more common form in commercial life. They are 
then regarded as a collective unity : while the ‘ Miss Bells’ 
are regarded apart, 

1c. The plurals of compounds, generally, is formed by adding 
‘ s ’ to the noun which describes the person or thing, as 
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‘ sons-in-law,’ * goings-out,’ ‘ maid-servants,’ * ‘ man- 
stealers.’ When tlie -words are so closely allied that the 
sense is entirely incomplete till the whole are added, tho 
‘s’ is added to the end, as ‘pailfuls,’ the ‘three per 
cents,’ &c. In all these compounds tho genitive ending 
is appended to the last word only, as ‘ the court-martial’s 
decision,’ ‘my son-in-law’s house.’ 

L Of course, other parts of speech may be made into 
nouns, and inflected as such, as in Shakspoaro — ‘Fie 
upon “but yet.’” 

‘Henceforth my wooing shall he expressed 
In russet ‘ yeas,’ and honest kersey * nocs.' * 

‘ The ‘ Ayes ’ have it l ’ 

207. Gender is a distinction in words intended to show 
Gender whether the tilings of which we speak aro male or 
defined, female, or neither. This is the definition that suits our 
English tongue. See par. 172. 

As a general rule, gender is dotorminod in English by sox 
alone. The name of everything of the male sex is called mascu- 
line, of the female sex feminine, of neither sex, neuter. ‘ Man,’ 
‘horse,’ ‘James,’ are masculine nouns. ‘Woman,’ ‘marc,’ 

* An n,’ feminines. ‘ Tree,’ ‘ stone, ’ ‘ York/ are neuter. Sex, it 
will he noticed, belongs to tilings : gender to names of thin gs. 

208. Distinctions of gender based on forms of words are in 
How ex- English very incomplete. Neuter nouns have no 
pressed, peculiar form. Masculine and feminine nouns aro 
thus distinguished : — 

1. By the use of a compound, part of which indicates th’ 
gender, as ‘he-goat,’ ‘she-goat,* ‘man-servant,’ ‘coc 
sparrow,’ ‘woman,’ * schoolmaster,’ ‘schoolmistress.’ 

Of these, ‘ woman ’ is the only form that needs explanation. 
‘Man,’ was in Anglo-Saxon of both genders; and 
‘woman’ * wif-man, i.e. a man that weaves (of. 

* weft ’) : the * i ’ is made * o ’ by the ‘ a ’ of man, and 
becomes *i’ in pronunciation in the plural, through the 
sound of the ‘e,’ 


* * Hen-servants ’ and * women-scr- 
vents * (Cren. xxxii, 5), Is not a usual 


form for other words. In such Phrases 
. the words are in apposition. 
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% By the use of suffix forms, as c widow-er/ ‘spinster/ 
* wiz-ard/ * wit-ch/ f exeeutr-ix/ ‘ author-ess/ * abbot, 
abb-ess/ f empor-or, emp-ress/ ‘ hero-in e/ ‘ sultan-a/ 
c donna. * 

Widoivcr. Most feminines in English are derived from mas- 
culine forms, but in this case tho rule is reversed. The 
Anglo-Saxon was widuwa (mas.) and widuwe (fem.). In 
old Exiglisli ‘ widow 3 was applied to both sexes, and e er 3 
was ultimately added to distinguish them, er 3 being a 
common Anglo-Saxon masculine ending (as in $ang-cre, 
a male singer). 

Gander, from gam, a goose, is a similar example. Now 
c er 3 is added to verbs to denote an agent, without refer- 
ence to sox. 

Spinster. A common feminine ending in Anglo-Saxon was 
‘istre/ f estre/ and in English ‘ ster/ It was added to 
many verbs, especially descriptive of female employments, 
to form feminines : a as Bax-(ks)ter, Brew-stcr, Spin-ster, 
TVster-mother (food-ster). In these last examples it has 
its feminine meaning, in the former it is part of tho pro- 
per name. Tho form appears also with its original force 
in the compound feminine, ‘ seam-sir-ess/ ‘ song-str-ess. ’ 
It is now used generally without reference to sex, as 
maltster, punster, etc. 

Wizard, from wise, as witch is perhaps from wit, is an ex- 
amide of an augmentative form used as a masculine : so 
in 6 mallard/ a wild drake, and ‘ lennard/ a male linnet. 

lay, ess, are classic forms, either direct from Latin, or 
through the Norman-Bronch, Sometimes the syllable is 
added to the masculine form, as 6 authoress ; 3 sometimes 
it takes the place of the last syllable, as in ‘ abb-ess/ 
f emp-ress/ In forms like * duke, duchess/ we have the 
hard f k 3 softened by the * e/ as in * eastra/ Chester. 

Heroine is an example of a suffix form in many languages : 
reg-ina, Lat., hero-ina, Gr., freund-inn, Ger. It appears 
also in ezar-ina, in carl-inn (an old woman), vix-en 
(Anglo-Saxon, iix-on, from fix, a fox), 

* Hence ‘ the spear,’ or * sword- aide,’ mother’s side.’ The phrases occur 

and * the spinning’ or 1 spindle-side,’ in King Alfred’s will, for male and 
are in Anglo-Saxon what are now female lines, 
called ‘tho father’s-side,* and ‘the 

i 3 
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Sultana is a Turkish feminine, found also in many lan- 
guages, and donn & is a Latin form, donffn-a : as ' Don, 
from dominus. 

3, By the use of words entirely or apparently distinct, as 
* boy, girl/ ' duck, drake/ 'earl, countess/ 'husband, 
wife/ 'sloven, slut*’ 

Girl is originally of either gender, being an abbreviation of 
ceorlen, cirlen, a little churl. It is now appropriated as 
a feminine name. 

Slut is etymologically the same as ' sloven/ and indicates 
slowness. It was in old English of either gender, and is 
now used as a feminine. 

Dralce is an example of a Scandinavian masculine ending. 
The word is ' ant-rakko/ the ' ant J meaning ' swimmer 
or duck,’ so that little else than the ending remains. 
'Duck’ (to duck or dive) is etymologically of cither 
gender, though used as a feminine. 

209. In gender, the English language is both more philosophic 

than the classic languages, and more effective: more 
Englisli^n philosophic because gender is in English co-extcnsivc 
g-emfer t0 ^th. sex, the grammatical with the natural dis- 
tinction : more effective, because in poetry or in 
prose-personifications, inanimate objects have given to them a 
reality which in languages that always speak of them by mascu- 
line or feminine names they cannot have. 

210. The rules that affect the gender of nouns, when the 
things they represent are personified, it is not easy to ascertain. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, the ' sun 5 was masculine, 

Personifica- and tlie ‘ moon ’ feminine. The Germans and Anglo- 
tion : rules Saxons reversed this order, and mado the moonmas- 
reift£n e to?t. culine > aTid tlae feminine. Tho English follow 
* tho classic models in this case, as in many others. 
Shakspeare probably wrote under the influence of the Saxon 
rule, when he speaks of the sun as 'a fair wench in flame- 
coloured taffeta,’ Tins principle of assigning gender to neuter 
nouns seems based on ancient mythology or classic usage. 

It is a natural principle of personification, that the masc ulin e 
gender should be assigned to things remarkable for strength, 
courage, majesty, as 'time/ ' death/ 'anger/ 'winter/ 'war/ 
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and the feminine gender to things remarkable for gentleness, 
fruitfulness, and beauty, as 'the earth/ ' spring/ 'hope/ 'our 
country , 9 etc. 

Hence the following are not pleasing : — 

* Her power extends o’er all tilings that have breath, 

A cruel tyrant, and her name is Death*’ — Sheffield. 

' Knowledge is proud that he has learnt so much, 

1)2 adorn is humble that he knows no more.’ — C owpeu. 

Cobbett notices a third principle. He tells us that country 
people speak of things closely identified with themselves, as 
' she/ and of things that pass often from hand to hand, as 'he/ 
The ' scythe 5 of the mower, the 'plough 5 of the hind, are in 
Hampshire, feminines ; while the masculine gender is thought 
good enough for the shovel and the prong, 

~ r Case-forms in English nouns have been discussed 
ekortere (par. 173-J70). 

Pj&ONOUNS. 

f Pronouns cannot bo so precisely defined as not to admit many words 
which may also bo considered as adjectives.’—- B utman. 

‘An interrogative pronoun is a relative in search of an antecedent.’ — 

Phil. Mm 


Pronouns 211. The Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; 
defined. as — 

4 The friends of my youth, where are they $ And an echo answered, 
where are they Arabic Saying. 

rl1 , 212. Pronouns may be divided into two classes: 

Classified. , . v 

substantive and adjective. 

Substantive Pronouns are used instead of nouns. They are— 
(1.) Personal: as, '1/ 'thou/ 'he/ 'she/ 'it/ 'we/ 'ye/ 
or 'you, 5 and ' they/ 

(2.) Bejlcxivc : ' self/ originally a noun. 

(3.) Indefinite and Distributive; as, 'one 5 (plural 'ones 5 ), 
'any/ 'other 5 (plural 'others 5 ), 'who 5 (lie who), 
'whoever, 5 'whosoever/ and other compounds of 
'who/ 'each/ 'either/ and 'neither/ Some add 
'whit/ 'aught, 5 'naught/ though these last are 
really nouns. 
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(4 .) Relative and Interrogative: ‘ who,’ ‘which,’ ‘what,’ 
and their compounds ‘whoever/ ‘whosoever,’ etc. ; 
‘that,’ ‘as’ after ‘such,’ ‘the same,’ ‘whether,’ etc. 

(5.) Demonstrative: as, ‘this,’ ‘that’ (plural ‘these,’ 
‘those’), ‘such,’ ‘same,’ ‘seif-same,’ ‘that ilk,’ 
‘thilk,’ and occasionally ‘so.’ 

AH these words are used for nouns, and are rightly,uamed. 

Adjective Pronouns — a somewhat contradictory title — are 
so called, because they are pronouns in origin, some of them 
never used with a noun, and all of them somotimos used 
without; and because most of them are used as adjectives. 
They are — 

(1.) The Possessive Pronouns: ‘Ms,’ ‘its,’ ‘mine,’ ‘thine,’ 
‘ hers,’ ‘ ours,’ ‘ yours,’ ‘ theirs. ’ ‘ His ’ and ‘ its ’ are 
also genitive cases of ‘ he ’ and ‘ it,’ and are used as 
such. ‘Hers’ is treated as a possessive pronoun, 
and the rest are true possessives. 

(2.) The Reflexive Possessive: ‘my own,’ ‘our own,’ etc. 

(3.) The Indefinite Distributive Pronouns: ‘any,’ ‘each,’ 
‘ either,’ ‘ neither,’ ‘ other.’ 

(4.) The Relative and Interrogative Pronouns : * which,’ 
* what,’ and their compounds, ‘ wluchever,’ etc. 

(5.) The Demonstrative Pronouns : ‘ this,’ ‘ that,’ ‘ such,’ 
‘ the same,’ ‘that same,’ and ‘ self-same.’ 

The words in this list are better treated as adjectives ; defini- 
tive, or quantitative. See par. 235. 


213. The Personal Substantive Pronouns are thus declined : 


First 

Person* 


S. Korn. 




and Reflexive. 


I Bt, H*K 


Got. and \Ot me f My own* 

Pass, JMy Mine (of myself 
Me Myself. 


Oh)* 

PL Korn. We 


Gen and 
Poor. 


Ourselves, 


Ohi. 


Owrselvok 


Vm 


Person, 

Thou 

Of the© 
Thy 

Thee 

/Ye and 7 
X you / 


Emphatic 
and Reflexive. 

Thyself. 


form.) 

Thine {of tbysel 
Thyself. 




Yourselves. 


t,Your 

/ Yon \ 
\ and ye / 


, rYow own* 
Yours< 


of your- V 
selves. ) 
Yourselves, 


Third Emphatic 

Person. and Reflexive. 

S He, \ (2nd / Him-her- 
t she* it / form.) \ Jt-self, 

l His, 10 ’ i Hon | HMw 

\ hor, Its, J l *»■««■ 

f Kim X f Him-hor- 

(.her, it J t Its-self, 

They f Themselves, 

rof them (Their own* 

IXhdr Xhtln j J* 

Them TheoMlrM. 
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Tlio Indefinite Pronouns, and tlio Relative, are thus declined. 


>S. i\t)in, <>uo (emph.) oneself 

One's one’s own 

< >LJ. < Mm oneself 

PL Norn. Ones 

Hen. Ones’ 

01 >j. Ones 


wlio 
who’s (whose) 
whom 
who 

who’s (whose) 
whom 


other 

other's 

oilier 

others (O.E. other) 

others' 

others 


214. Of t \\Qpmonal pronouns, ifc may bo observed — several of 
them are etymologically demonstratives. ‘ She/ ‘ it/ ‘ they/ 

* They,’ ‘it,’ * their,’ ‘ them, ’are parts of the A.S. article, and were 

cte. originally demonstratives ; ‘ he/ ‘hi/ ‘hem/ being 

the pronominal forms. ‘ Our/ etc., is originally an A.S. gen. 
(‘ of us ’) used as a possessive pronoun. 

215. Several of the related words have no etymological con- 
nection. ‘ We/ ‘our/ ‘us ; 9 ‘ thou/ ‘ thy, 9 ‘thee/ are respec- 
tively from tho same root ; but ‘thou ’ and ‘ you/ ‘he 9 and 
‘they,’ ‘she’ and ‘her/ are from different roots. ‘Me’ is no 

* r,’ « the,’ form of ‘ 1/ and has even been regarded as an indo- 
ctc - pendent nominative. Hence the phrase ‘ it is mo ’ is 
less exceptionable than ‘ it is him. ’ The French idiom is similar, 
‘O’est moiJ ‘I fear me 1 may thus be explained. In ‘ me- 
thinks/ ‘mo’is a dative form, and ‘thinks’ is the A.S. ‘thincan/ 
to seem, to appear, not ‘thencan/ to think. Tho A.S. had the 
form‘thoothinketli/ ‘usthinketh/ i.e. ‘it seems to thee/ ‘to us.’ 


210. ‘ Its 5 is a recent form in English. It is seldom found in 
, j. , Shakspoare, and never in sacred scripture. The old 
neuter nom. of ‘he’ was ‘ hit/ and the gon. ‘his.’ 

217. ‘Mine’ and ‘thine’ are A.S. genitive forms. ‘My’ 
•Thine ’aud and ‘thy’ axe accusative forms used as genitives, 
‘thy,’ etc. or shortened genitives. We turn the two to the 
best account by using ‘mine ’ and ‘thine’ without a noun 
(‘ it is mine ’) ; as in old English they were used before vowels, 
‘ Hors ’ is a double genitive form ; as are ‘ours/ ‘yours/ ‘theirs.’ 
‘ Oum/ ‘ yourn/ are double genitives, or rather accusatives, 
from ‘our/ ‘your/ They arc used only without their nouns. 

‘Mine/ ‘thine/ ‘our/ ‘your/ originally genitives, were used in 
A.S. as possessive pronouns, and declined as such. Properly 
thoy should now be used only when possession or appurtenance 
is implied. ‘ In our midst ’ is therefore a solecism, though not 
infrequent. 
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218. ' You 9 is in old writers often regarded as the accusative 

, # (cow, A.S.), and 'ye ’ (go, A. 8.) as the nominative. 

You, ye. jjjjg distinction is convenient, and is sanctioned by 
A.S. ; but in fact it has never been generally recognised, and by 
some writers the rule has even been reversed. 

'You* is used in English as the ' pronomen roverentue/ or 
title of respect. This usage was common in the Gothic lan- 
guages. In German and Danish the respectful muck of address 
is to use the third person ; and we occasionally approach this 
form by the use of an abstract noun, as 'your highness/ ' Thou* 
was originally expressive of familiarity, whether of affection or 
of contempt ; as in Coke’s address at Raleigh’s trial : ' I thou 
thee, thou traitor/ 

It is also used reverentially in addressing God. 

219. ' Their’ and ' your/ though generally used as possessive 
‘Their’ and pronouns, are sometimes used to express origin, the 
‘your,’ true meaning of the genitive; as 'their terror’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 14), 'your rejoicing’ (1 Cor, xv. 31) ; i.o. the terror 
excited by them, the joy originating in you. 

220. Strictly speaking we have no pronouns equivalent to the 
English re- Latin suus, nor have we reflexive pronouns answering 
iiexives. to se, sibi . Such a pronoun is found in A.S., but was 
rarely used. Its place is supplied in English by ' self ’ and 
' selves ’ in the nominative and objective cases, and by ' own ’ in 
the genitive or possessive case. Neither ' self ’ nor ' own ’ is a 
pronoun when used alone ; but each becomes so by combination 
with other forms. ' Own ’ admits the genitive ' his,’ ' my/ etc. ; 
' self ’ admits both the genitive and the objective, ' mpelf/ '/ma- 
ssif / ' Aewaselves/ These forms moreover are of every case. 
' Himself * and ' themselves ’ must have been originally objective 
forms, and the two parts of each word are in apposition. ' His- 
self ’ and ' theixselves J are formed on the analogy of ' myself/ 
'yourself 9 $ and though theoretically allowable, are not used. 
' Oneself ’ and * one’s self 9 are both accurate, though 'oneself ’ is 
the more usual form. In old English the forms ' mo/ ' him/ 
'hetii/| are used as objective reflexives : and sometimes 'self 9 
i& of both numbers : as ' ourself/ ' yourself/ etc* 

are called reflexive pronoffhs, because the thing <5$ 
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Why so person spoken of is the same as the thing or person 
called. denoted by the noun or pronoun. To make, fclio genitive 
ease a possessive reflexive, * own 5 is inserted; as, ‘Me was found 
in his own garden.’ ‘Virtue is its own reward.’ — Ho mm’s 
Mouul/VS. ‘ Myself/ ‘himself/ etc., are also used in the nomi- 
native as emphatic forms of the personal pronoun. 

222. Sometimes ‘ each ’ and ‘ one 7 are used with ‘ other/ and 

have a reciprocal force ; as, They liked one another , they were kind 
to each other . ‘ One 7 is in such sentences the nominative in 

apposition to the pronoun, one — the other. ‘To each other,’ is 
ungrammatical though sanctioned by use. The Old English 
and more accurate form is ‘ each to the other.’ 

223. ‘One’ has a double origin. It is the numeral ‘one / and 
<0 i ». . , it is a form of the N orman-French indefinite, ‘ on ’ = 

nc t .in}. ni , in 3 j n( ^ p e0 pi 04 TJie Saxon indefinite was ‘man/ 
as is the modern German, man say l— on dit. This ‘on’ is an 
abbreviation of ‘homines’ — ‘homines/ Fi\ Whether the in- 
definite ‘ one ’ always represents the ‘ on ’ of the French is not 
agreed. The plural ‘our little ones’ may be from either form. 

‘Men/ ‘people/ ‘they/ are sometimes used as indefinites ; as 
are ‘it’ and ‘there/ when they stand for the rest of the sentonco. 

‘Any’ is a diminutive form of mn, and means ‘any single 
one.’ ‘ Other ’ is properly a form of the A. 3. for ‘ second.’ Its 
termination indicates ‘one of two.’ Hence, in 0. E. it has no 
plural form though used collectively — ‘ all other.’ ‘ Each’ is in 
A. S. afic (ilka one of the Scotch), every. ‘ Whit/ as in the 
phrase ‘not a whit/ means a bit of anything — hence ‘to whittle.’ 
‘Aught’ is a wild, anything whatever ; and n’ aught, nothing 
whatever. A. in a wiht is allied to the M. Gothic aiv 9 aye, ever. 

224 ‘Who/ and ‘whoever/ and ‘whosoever’ are generally 
relative or interrogative pronouns, but occasionally 

io, e c. £| ie y are TlsC( j p CrS onally. They then answer to the 
tjuis f 8 arts and os av of the classic languages. 

Most of the other indefinite pronouns maybe reckoned among 
adjectives, being often used to qualify nouns. They are often 
used however alone, and for nouns. 

225. Relative pronouns are pronouns which besides being sub- 
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Relative statutes for the names of persons and things, refer to 
pronouns, some -^ord or phrase in the sentence, and so connect 
the parts of the sentence together ; as — 

4 Ho people can be great, who have ceased to be virtuous.’— J OHNSOtf, 

* I have found the sheep which was lost.’ 

4 He told me all things, whatever I did.’ 

The word referred to is called the antecedent. 


As relatives thus connect sentences, and English relatives have 
no distinct forms for number or for the masculine and feminine 
genders, it is often useful to substitute for ‘who,’ ‘and he,’ ‘and 
they/ etc. 


226. English relative pronouns in common use are throe, 

_ , , ‘who,’ ‘which/ and ‘that ’ ; and in occasional use, 

Enumerated, , et( / < wllat/ and * a3 .= 

‘ Who ’ and ‘ whoever 9 are used of persons ; ‘ which ’ is used 


* Who,’ 
‘which.* 


generally of things ; ‘ that/ ‘ what/ and ‘ as, 


’ of both, 
properly an ailjee- 


‘ Wliich/ it may be noted, is 
tive — wha-liks, ‘whilk/ ‘wliich thing I hate/ and therefore is 
now indeclinable. It is not properly the neuter of who, and is 
of all genders. Hence, ‘ Our Father which art in heaven ’ is 
grammatically accurate, and is regarded by sonic as more reve- 
rential and less personal than ‘ who.’ 

‘Of which’ is the common genitive — though ‘whoso’ is some- 
times used — of neuter nouns : thus — 


4 We remember best those things whose parts are methodically dis- 
posed/ — Beattie, 4 Moral Science/ i. 59. ' 

4 1 could a tale unfold, whose lightest word ’ — etc. — S hakbpeabe. 

In favour of this usage, it may be said that the A. S. genitive of 
‘ what 9 was ‘ hwaes/ the same as of ‘ who.’ Still, as ‘ which ’ is 
the common neuter relative, and ‘ what ’ is discarded, * whoso ’ 
can hardly be used with propriety, except of persons ; i.e. except 
as the genitive of ‘ who,’ 

‘ That ’ is properly a demonstrative, but is often used rela- 
‘That • lively, both for ‘ who ’ and ‘ which. ’ The words, how- 
ever, are not quite interchangeable. ‘That 9 is nearly 
always restrictive and defining, as well as relative ; whereas 
‘who’ and ‘which’ are relative only. Hence ‘that’ is less proper 
after words that are already definitive— -proper names, for 
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example — or nouns with * this ’ or f that 9 prefixed. Thus, 
' Men that grasp after riches are never satis lied.’ ' Men who are 
tliemscl tfes fallible should temper justice with mercy. * ' There in 
no condeimiatlon to them that are in Jesus ; who walk/ etc. It 
is obvious also that ' that ’ is more euphonious than ' who/ and is 
therefore preferable whenever there is no special emphasis on 
the relative, and when the previous noun is not restricted. 

It is observable that the connection between ' that 9 and its 
antecedent :s closer than in the case of * who.’ Hence wo cannot 
say, 1 Tlio man of that I told you ’ ; but only ' The man that I 
told you of? Nor do wo put a comma between that and its 
antecedent, as is sometimes done with 6 who? 

227. In old English ' wliat ’ is sometimes used for both ante- 
* WJnt ’ cedent and relative, and equals 'that which’; as, ' Toll 

him what is to be clone.’ Similarly, 'that 9 was often 
used for 'that which/ as, ' We speak that wo know ’ ; and occa- 
sionally ' who/ for ' ho who/ as, ' I met I know not whom 9 ; i.e. 
'some one whom I know not.’ These words may be treated 
either as compound relatives, expressing both relative and an- 
tecedent, or as elliptical phrases. The sentences are best read 
by pausing after ' that/ and before ' what/ i.e. by treating them 
as antecedent and relative respectively ; as, ' We speak — what 
we know/ ' We testify that — we have seen.’ 

'As’ is sometimes used with the force of a relative, but 
f As * requires as its antecedent some correlative form, 'such/ 

' as many/ ' the same. ’ The use of ' as 9 and ' so 9 with 
a pronominal force, is justified by analogous forms in the Gothic 
languages. 

228. Interrogative pronouns are those used in asking questions. 
Jutcrroga- They are 'who’ when a person is indicated ; its neuter, 
lives. < what/ when a thing is indicated ; ' which ’ and ' whe- 
ther/ when an individual person or thing is indicated out of two 
(' whether’) or moro : as, ' Whether of them twain did the will 
of his father 1 9 ' Which do you like best ? ’ ' Which/ ' what/ and 
'whether/ were all used in old English also as adjectives— thus, 

* What time X am afraid I 'Will trust in thee 

* Unsure to whether side it would incline.’— S pensh®. 

The last is obsolete as an adjective, and nearly so as an inter- 
rogative. 
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229. ' This 5 and ' these/ ' that 5 and * those/ which arc 
‘ This,’ demonstrative adjectives as well as pronouns, refer, the 
4 these,’ etc. former to something near the speaker, tlio latter to 
something remote, as, 'This is Milton ; that, Burke. 5 Some- 
times the words are used not of objects as present to the senses, 
but as introduced into the narrative ; as, ' When the Gentiles 
heard this, they were glad. 5 ' For that is unprofitable for you. 5 
When two tilings already introduced are referred to, this indicates 
the last named, that the first. ' Virtue and vice are before you ; 
this leads to misery, that to peace. 5 This and that are both 
used also to call attention to something about to bo named. 
' That be far from thee, to slay the righteous with the wicked 5 : 
' This I pray, that your love may abound yet more and more. 5 

It may be added that both the plural forms are more frequently 
used without a noun, than is the singular. ' These are not 
drunken, as ye suppose/ we can still say ; ' this 5 and ' that 5 
are generally adjectives, and require the noun. 

f Such 5 is siualeik (M. G.), swlle (A. S.), svkh (Gci\), so-like, 

' Thilk 5 is 'that ilk, 5 or that same — 'Johnson of that Ilk/ i.u. 
Johnson of Johnson Place. 

230. As the pronominal force of several of these words lifts 
been questioned, the following examples may serve to illustrate 
it 

4 * I have already -undergone, he says, the worst sort of banishment a 
liberal mind can suffer ; a total one from the heart and affections of all 
good men.’ — Miluleton. 

# Johnson, however, deems this relative mode of speech, whether 
singular or plural, as not very elegant, though used by ' good 
authors. 5 

' The only good on earth 
Was pleasure, not to follow that was sin* 5 

* Since Mr. Newton left, there is not in the kingdom a retirement more 
absolutely such than ours.* — C qwpeb. 

f He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit.’— J ohn xv. 5, ’ 

* The work some praise, 

And some the architect.*— M ilton. 

* We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 

. ■ Our wiser sons no doubt will think us jo.*— P om 

« A vulgar-spirited man -worships men in place, and those only.’— B aulk; 
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231. Compound forms, 'whoever/ 'whatever/ ' whichever * 
(Whoever can it be? Whatever can lie mean?), 'whosoever/ 
'whatsoever/ 'whichsoever/ are in occasional use. ' Whoever’ 
and £ whosoever ’ arc declined like who. All are relatives (' Toll 
him, whosoever he be ’), and are pointedly indefinite, especially 
the last three ; and therein; the opposite of 'that/ The first 
three are interrogative also, the word ' ever* giving a wider and 
less definite meaning to the question; as, 'Whatever can have 
happened | * 


232. The following are adverbs formed from pronouns 


3 tool 
farm. 

Place 

where. 

Place 

whence. 

Time when. 

Manner and 
caitso. 


A dat. case. 

( An 5 (from) 
and a gen. 

An acc. ease. 

An abh case. 

lie 

hc-ro 

he-nco 

• e 

liow 

The 

llie-ro 

tbe-noo 

tho-n 

thus 

Who 

whore 

whe-nco , 

whon 1 

wh-y 


Adjectives. 


Motion to 
a place, 

A comp, form, 

hi- 13 tor 

thi-thcr 

whi-ther 


233. An adjective is a word intended to append a quality to a 


Defined* 


noun, without formally asserting that the quality 
belongs to it. 


234. Adjectives have boon classified according to their forma- 
classified ^ on > lis > pronominal (* cither wny’), proper ('American 7 ), 
common (' white/ ' good ’), participial (' an amusing 
story ’), and compound (' four-footed ’). But this arrangement, 
though more strictly grammatical, is less useful than another : — 
Adjectives refer to qualities that constitute differences, and 
those qualities they are intended to indicate. We require, for 
example, to mark out in a general way a thing from its class. 

.. For this purpose wo use the article ' a/ 1 an/ or the 
e n v ‘ definite article 'the/ or the demonstrative 'this’ or 
' that,’ or the relative ' which’ or 1 what/ or the possessive 
'mine/ 'hers/ etc. These are definitive, distinctive, or demon- 
strative adjectives. 

Or we require to mark the peculiarities of a thing by a 
. r reference to its quality, or supposed quality. Tho 
^ ua a nc ' adjective may then describe the thing as without it 
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( f thoughtless ’), ^ having in it a small degree ('reddish ’)* as 
having it without reference to degree (' intelligent ’), as having it 
in a large degree (' truthful 3 ), as imparting it (' pestiferous ’), as 
fit to excite it (' amiable ’). These are 'qualitative adjectives/ 
Or we require to distinguish things according to their number 
or quantity, definitely (' ten ’), indefinitely (' some’), 
Quantitative. ^ ^g^utively (' each ’). Those are ' quantitative 

adjectives/ 


235. Table of Adjectives. 


/ i. Definitive or distinctive, as 


® ^ ii. Qualitative, implying 

% 


i hi. Quantitative, including 


r An, a, the. 

This, that, 

[ Thine, ours, etc. 

/Absence of a quality as Unfeeling 
(A little of „ Pubescent. 

) Possession of „ Learned, 

j Much of , , Truth i ul . 

f Power of imparting „ Terrific. 
\Fitness to excite „ Pleasurable. 


( Definite 
< Indefinite 
( Distributive 


as Twenty. 
„ Few. 

„ Each. 


236. As adjectives qualify nouns they are naturally of the 
Adjectives samo S en der, number, and case as the nouns they 
not now qualify. And so they are said to be in English. In 
declined. mof & languages this agreement is marked by the ter- 
mination ; but in English all such terminations (except in ' this/ 
' these/ 'those ’) have now disappeared. 

Till the sixteenth century, however, and even later, we have 
ancient forms : 'deare/isan ad j ective plural from the A. S. , and 
is very common in Chaucer. In some writers ' s ’ was added to 
the adjective when it followed a plural noun, as ' verbs actives / 
and in Shakspeare we have aUermost, which is equal to 'most 
of all/ a gem ph form. These are now all exceptional and 
obsolete. 


; 237. An adjective, in its simplest form, is said to be in the 
Begmsof positive degree ; Le. it lays down or assigns the 
ooiupanson. quality without reference to the measure of it : as a 
' tall boy/ When two objects or classes are compared and one 
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is seen to possess a given quality in a higher degree than another, 
the adjective is changed in form or receives a prefix to indicate 
this fact, as ‘ the boy is taller than the girl ; ’ ‘ this is the more 
beautiful scene/ When more than two objects or classes are 
compared, and one is seen to possess a given quality in a greater 
degree than my or dll of the rest, the adjective is said to be in 
the superlative degree ; as in Pope’s line on Bacon * The wisest, 
greatest, meanest of mankind/ 

Of couifte comparatives do not express the absolute degree in 
which a quality exists, but only the relative degree ; nor do 
superlatives generally. In some languages, however, the super- 
lative is used to express absolute eminence; as ‘ plurimus/ in 
Latin. This is also occasionally an English idiom, as ‘ my 
dearest boy/ More commonly we use ‘ very ’ with the positive. 
In forms like ‘ the best possible world ’ (Leibnitz), there is a 
reference to other possible worlds with which the ‘ best possible 3 
is compared. 

It must be carefully noted that both comparatives and superla- 
tives are applicable to classes as well as to particular things, as 
‘ one of the upper ten thousand / ‘a. most excellent man.’ Hence 
comparatives are sometimes used of many ; only of many re- 
garded as a whole , the excepted being also regarded as a second 
whole : and superlatives are applicable to several, as parts of a 
class. Superlatives of eminence arc explained probably on this 
principle. 

The measure of minuter differences between degrees of com- 
parison is more fully defined by prefixing such words of quantity 
as ‘much/ ‘far/ ‘little/ ‘somewhat/ or by appending ‘still,’ 
‘yet / and the denial of difference by ‘not/ ‘no,’ ‘not at all,’ eta, 
with the comparative ; as ‘he is a little better ‘soon may he 
be better still; 3 ‘that is much the best; 3 ‘she is no worse 3 

238. The common form in English of the comparative is in 
Form of ‘ter/ ‘ther/ or generally in ‘er/ the former akin to the 
Comparative. Sanscrit : the latter from the same origin through 
the A. S. (re)j as far-ther, fur-ther (compare ei-ther) \ tall-er. 

239. Superlatives have two forms, one in ‘ ema/ another in 
Form of * est/ The former is akin to the Sans., and is found 
superlatives, only in words like for-m-ost, hind-m-ost, and perhaps 
deem-us, and sopt-im*us. The latter was in A. S. ‘ est ’ for adjee- 
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tives, and ‘ost* for adverbs, and is the common superlative 
ending, as tall-est. 

If the adjective ends in ‘ y/ the comparative and superlative 
change the ‘ y * into ‘ i ’ before these suffixes, as holier, holiest. 
If adjectives are of more than two syllables, comparatives and 
superlatives are formed by placing ‘ more 5 and ‘ most* before the 
positive degree. Even words of two syllables often take this 
form, and occasionally words of one, as ‘ more manly/ ‘ more 
true.’ Our older writers, however, never scrupled to affix ‘ or 5 
and ‘ est ’ to words of any length : hence ‘ virtuuiisest ’ (Milton), 

* Honorablest ’ (Bacon), etc. These forms are not now in use, 
however ; partly because the words are not easily x^onouncod, 
and partly because they are nearly all hybrids: English adjec- 
tives of three syllables being most of them of classic origin ; and 
‘ er ’ being an A. S. termination. 

Another mode of expressing the superlative we have borrowed 
from the Hebrew ; as Lord of lords, King of kings. 

240. Adjectives indicating qualities which admit from their 
Ad’ectives na ^ lire no variation, have, of course, no compara- 
which admit tives in common use. Such are definitive adjectives 
nocorapari- {'this/ 'that’), definite numeral adjectives; adjec- 
tives formed from names of materials, of figures, of 
time, and of persons or places ; together with all that in them- 
selves express qualities of the highest or lowest degree : as 
‘ twelve/ ‘ wooden/ ‘ circular/ ‘ daily/ ‘Asiatic/ ‘almighty/ 
‘continual/ ‘dead/ ‘empty/ ‘fluid/ ‘human/ ‘living/ ‘perfect/ 
‘ perpetual/ etc. And yet some of these words, already super- 
latives in sense, admit of a comparative or superlative form, as 
‘the extremest verge Shakspeare, Spenser, Addison ; ‘the chief est 
of theherdmen / ‘having a more perfect knowledge of that way/ 
English Scriptures. 

These forms are owing to one of two facts ; either the adjective 
in its positive form does not express the quality in the highest 
degree (as when we say ‘ the house is fuller to-night ’), or the 
language is regarded as inadequate to express the intensity of the 
thought, as in Milton’s lines, Par. Lost, iv. 76 — 

* And in the lowest depth a lower deep, . 

Still threatening to devour mo, opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven/ 
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It mil be noticed that forms like ‘ most perfect 9 are Inaccurate 
in thought rather than in expression. 6 Most wisest/ on the other 
hand, is doubly inaccurate — in thought and also in form. 


Irregular 

form's. 

Bad 


241. The following are irregular, and some of them 
obsolete forms : — 


Good 
Foro 

Far (feor) 


wor-se (from positive A. S, weor wor-esi, worst. 
Sc. warn*) 

bclt-er (from beta, to improve) 

£or-m«er (cma, and er) 


best (bet-est). 
for-m-ost, for-esi, 
first, (a) 
far-th-est. 


farther (more distant) 

The f th 9 is either part of the comp, or part of the root, par. 238. 
Late lat-or, latt-er 

L Lit.) (A ' S ’ | lit-SGj less, (less-er) (b) 

Man-y (dim) (PI. of number 

Much (ma or ino-c-el) (Sing, of quantity) 

Nigh (A. S, near (double comp, nearer) 
neah) 


lat-est, last 
least (A. S. host). 

mo-re (c) most, 
nearest, next (neahst 


Old 

Out 


elder, (A. S. eoldrs?) 
older (A. S. older, adverb) 
outer, utter 


Rathe (early) rather, used as adverb, 


nylist). 
fittest (A. S. ealdest). 
oldest (A. S. oldest adv.)» 
outermost, utmost, 
rathest (d). 


Forms like in-m-ost, upper-m-osfc, &c., are doubly superlative. 

(a.) Compare t rpo 3 ir pure pas, TTpararos, irp&ros ; and pro or 
pris, pri-or, pro-im-us, primus. 

(b.) * Lesser 9 is, of course, a double and somewhat barbarous 
comparative, explained by the fact that ‘worse 9 and 1 less 9 
are the only comparative forms in ss or se. It is found, 
however, in our best writers. 

(c.) 6 Many, more, most/ has as its opposite, few, fewer, 
fewest •; * much 9 has as its opposite, little, less, least. 

(d.) Common from the earliest times to the age of Milton, 


242, Tho definitive adjectives in English are the articles, as 
Definitive they are called, ( a 9 or c an 9 and * the/ tho demons tra- 
adjectives, tivo adjectives e this 9 and ‘ that/ and the pronominal 
adjectives ‘ mine/ f ours, 9 etc. 


243. € A' is called tho indefinite article, because while it helps 
Tbo ns to speak of some one of the things to which its 
articles, noun refers, it does not indicate any particular thing. 
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as 'a boy/ c an orange, 1 e The 9 is called definite because it 
marks out from the class one particular thing or set of things* 
as ' the boy/ ' the oranges : 1 

‘ The beginning of the end/— 

Mids. Night’s Dream, Prologue, and Talleyrand. 

In English 'an 9 or ' a 9 is allied to ' one 9 (Scotch 4 ane 9 )* as is 
the indefinite article* ' un 9 (Fr .)* e uno 9 (Sp.), e chi/ (Gor.), ^ In 
all European languages where it is found* the definite article is a 
form of the demonstrative* ' the 9 of 'this/ * that ; 9 as arc ' il/ c lo/ 
' lo 9 of the Latin ' ille. 9 While both forms are strictly deiin H i w, 
they are less so than the numeral and demonstrative adjectives 
from which they are taken : c that 9 is more definitive than 4 the/ 
and ' one 9 is more definitive than ' an. 9 

* An 9 ought to be used before vowels* silent h* and the vuwrl- 
sound of 4 u ; 9 as, ' In an epic poem* a writer ought to avoid 
raising a simile on a low image 9 (Kaimes). Yet authors* and 
especially printers* are apt to T/ insort 6 an 7 before vocal 4 lx* 7 and 
before the semivowel 6 u/ as ' an historical sketch* 9 or ' an useful 
subject. 9 This practice we must avoid. 

244. ' The 9 applies to either number* and * a 9 to the singular 
How used olll y> except when it gives a collective meaning to an 
with plural adj‘eciive and plural noun* as ' a few days/ ' a hundred 
forms. pounds. 9 

Prefixed to adjectives 'the 9 often marks a class* so that they 
may be treated as nouns ; as — 

* The young are slaves to novelty ; the old , to custom/ 

'The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good i s oft interred with their bones/— S haxs. Juh Cobs# 

245. The place of the article is before tlie noun it qualifies* and 
Place of the when an adjective is used* the article is inserted before 
article. it. But with ' such, 9 ' so* 9 ' all* 7 and 4 many* 9 the article* 
when used* is inserted after them; ' such an event ; 9 4 so sad a 
disaster; 9 'all the company; 9 'many a time. 9 This last is a 
kind of collective* and appears in old English as 'a many times/ 

246. In phrases like ' three times a year* a ' penny a pound/ 

Phraafea. Ike article has a distributive force* and = each or every. 

In 'all the better* 9 'the 9 is an ablative form of the 
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demonstrative. ‘ To-day/ ‘ tomorrow,’ are generally regarded 
as forms of the article , as in the ho-clio of the Latin. ‘ The 
day/ ‘ the morrow,’ are still in use in some districts of England. 

247. All the definite numerals are strictly adjectives, though 
Definite some are occasionally used as nouns : ‘ a hundred/ 
numerals. ‘hundreds.’ 

248. Cardinal numbers show hoiv many , as one, two, etc, ; 
Cardinals, ordinals, in what order, as first; second, twenty-fifth ; 
ordinals, etc. an< j multiplicatives show how many times one thing 
exceeds another, as sim-ple, dou-ble, tri-pie, (i.e. sim. [sin-e 
or ep], plic-, du-xAic-, tri-plic-), or in A.S. form, two-fold, three- 
fold, etc. 

249. The numeral adjectives from one to ten, are elementary 
Ordinals, words : the rest are, as we have seen, compounds, 
how formed. The ordinals are all formed (except ‘ first * and 
‘ second ’) by adding th or its equivalent (‘ tha ’ A. S.), a super- 
lative ending probably, to the cardinals, as four-th ; thir-d 
(A.S. thri-dda), is a euphonic form of thritli, an arrangement 
of ‘r* and ‘i/ still found in Riding (thrid-ing) one of the 
three divisions of Yorkshire. First is from fore-m-ost, and 
second, ‘the following/ is from * secundu3 5 of the Latin. 
‘ Other/ the A. S. for second, we have put to another use. 

In compound ordinals, it is the last only that takes the 
ordinal suifix, as 127th : one hundred-and-twenty-seventh. 

In compound cardinals we say twenty-four, or four and 
twenty ; but after a hundred the small number is always last, 
as a hundred and twenty-four. 

250. Phrases like ‘ the first-three/ and ‘ the three-first/ are 
First -three, both accurate, but with different meanings; ‘the 
etc * ’three first* either means different firsts (as in 
different classes), or it implies the removal of each first, so that 
the second and third, each in order, become ‘first.* ‘The first 
three/ is ordinarily the more accurate phrase ; only it implies 
that there is a ‘ second three / otherwise it is objectionable. 

251. On-ly and al-one are forms of the definite numeral 
Ou-iy, ‘one.* ‘Al-one * stands after its noun: ‘only* 
al-one, etc. generally after , except when the noun has an article 

K 
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or a possessive pronoun, as 4 an only r-on.* Only means 4 that 
one 9 and not another ; alone, *by oneself. 9 

252. 3ST-one, and its abbreviated form n-o, are compounds of 
^ oae n, and one ; they difier as 4 my 9 and * mine. 9 No:io 

is used without its noun, and at tho end of the 
sentence, thus, ^asto paper there is none. 9 Though derived 
from 6 one/ it represents either singular or plums nouns, and 
is used as either singular or plural. 

253. Indefinite numeral adjectives are such as ff all, 9 c auy, 9 
Indefinite 4 enough, 5 4 sonic, 9 applied to number or quantity : 
numerals. < certain/ 4 divers, 9 4 few, 5 4 many, 9 4 several, 9 appliel 
-to number only. 

254. f Any 9 (A.S. con-ig) is a dininulivo of tf cno, s and wan 
Spelt in O. E. as it still is in Scotch, c onie. 9 Hence its ex- 
clusive force after words of negative meaning : 4 without any 
doubt ; 9 4 scarcely any one. 9 Hence also its comprehensiveness 
in scripture promises, c If any man believe he shall be saved. 9 

255. 4 Enough 9 (A. S. gcnoli) is sufficient ; making 4 enow 9 
(in 0. E.) in the plural, and either follows or precedes its noun. 

250. 4 Some 9 (A. S. sum) is either a pronoun or an adjective; 
joined with numerals it often means about, as 4 some ten years 
since. 9 This is an old Saxon idiom. 

257. 4 Certain, 9 4 divers,’ and 4 several, 9 as indefinite adjec- 
tives represent secondary meanings of the words. Certain is 
an indefinite adjective, either singular or plural : 4 a certain 
man; 9 4 certain men of our company. 9 Divers and several, 
are plural only. The primary meaning of ‘ certain 9 and 
* divers 9 is still in use ; that of several (‘ in a several house 9 ) 
is now nearly obsolete, 

258. *Few* (A. S. fea) is used with a plural noun, and yot 
admits before it the indefinite article : 4 a few names, even in 
Sardis—’ 

‘iPe-w,’ it will be noticed = but few, if any. 

*A few ’ )} }) mm gome, though not many. 
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£ Many 9 (A. S. mani-g) is a diminutive, and is joined to a 
plural noun, 1 many times/ and with ‘ a 9 intervening to a sin- 
gular one, e many a man ; 5 or in 0. E. with i a 9 before it, as 
‘a many thousand French/ Skakap. It is still so used with 
6 great * between, as a great many persons.’ 

259. Distributive adjectives denote objects, one, two, or 
Distributive mors taken separately, as i each/ * both/ * either/ 
adjectives. * neither/ ‘ another/ f other/ f every. 5 

260. c Each 1 (A. S. cq, i.e. one, and ilk, same) is applied to 
one of two or more. e Every 5 (ever and ich or ilk, i.e. all and 
each), to one of three or more. 

2G1. * Bo-th * (A. 3. ba-twa) is made up of two forms of 
* two/ and is equal to 6 two together. 9 

202. * Either* (A. 8. a-thor, au-thcr) is probably *one 3 and 
the duality suffix * tlier : * it means c one or the oilier/ or 
e which of the two you please:* it has also the meaning of 
each, both, e on either side of the river, was there the tree of 
life/ 

‘ IT-ci tlier* is the negative form of either. 

f Other* is a form of the same word, and means primarily one 
of two, or one class of two, as tf an other.* In •modern English 
it takes a plural form, as c others.* In the phrase as ‘other 
men are/ it distinguishes them as a class from the speaker. 

e The other day * (literally the third day past) means a day or 
two ago, i.o. a few days ago. * Another* is 6 any other/ or 
c any one more : * etymologically a redundant expression, like 
each one, any one, etc. 

263. Adverbial forms of those adjectives are of three 
Adverbial classes : Those of time : how often — twice, thrice, 
forma. formerly twi-es, thri-os, etc. ; four times, etc. : 

Those of order , and those formed from qualitative adjectives 
of manner, as first-ly, secondly, wrong-ly : and 

Those that mark distribution, as * one by one/ c by twos and 
threes/ * two at a time/ * two apiece.* 

Other forms common to adjectives and adverbs arc examined 

elsewhere. 

k 2 
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VEIJB3. 

‘‘They may talk as they will of the dead languages. Our auxiliary 
verbs give us a power which the undents, with all their varieties of 
Mood and inflexion, never could attain/’— S outhey (the Doctor)* 

264. A verb is a word that says or asserts something : ‘being, 
Verbs doing, suffering;' ‘being, act, state/ This is its 
defined. essential quality. 

The person or thing of which the assertion is made is called 
the subject of the verb, as — 

* Brevity is tho soul of wit/ — SxiAXsrEABE. 

1 The cause not the death makes the martyr/ — B en Jonson. 

265. We may assert what the thing is, or what are its 

Classified, qualities. Hence the old distinction of verbs sub- 
and S adjec- e * stantive, and verbs adjective. Or we may assert 
tive. what the subject does to something else, what is 

done to it ; or in what state it exists or acts. Hence verbs are 
‘ active,* ‘ passive/ and ‘ neuter ; 1 or better still, ‘ transitive and 
Transitive active, transitive and passive, and intransitive, 
Tr?nlitive whether neuter or active. ‘ Transitive * implies that 
and passive, the act passes on to the object of the verb. ‘ Intransi- 
Keiuer * tive '-active verbs indicate action without an object ; 
neuter verbs, a state ; as, he n ins, lie sleeps. ‘ Active * and 
‘ passive * are best regarded as names of voices . ‘ Transitive ’ 
and f intransitive/ as descriptions of verbs. All passive verbs 
are of course transitive. 

266. Many verbs are both transitive and intransitive ; and 
some intransitives are made transitives by an appended preposi- 
tion, as ‘he broke the glass' (to), ‘ the glass broke * (into), 
‘he laughed * (into), ‘ he laughed at it * (to). 

267. In phrases like — 

* They slept ihe sleep that lmows no waking/ — S cott. 

4 Let me die ihe death of tho righteous/ — 

Bleep and death are used adverbially, and are called cognate 
accusatives. To ‘ sleep ' and to ‘ die * are still regarded in 
such phrases as intransitive and neuter verbs. 

Verbs which in the active voice govern two accusatives, one 
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of tlie person and the other of the thing, admit of a passive 
form with the person as the subject, and the thing as an object; 
thus, ' The ministry oiiercd him the command of the Baltic 
fleet.’ ‘ He was offered the command of the Baltic fleet.’ To 
offer-the-command is a kind of compound verb with the passive 
form, * To be ofiered-the-command. ’ This is also a well-known 
classic construction. 

2G8. YVTn.il the same verb is in use in both an active and a 
, c sn 0 passive form ; ' active ’ and 'passive ’ are regarded as 
passive, ' voices ’ of the verb. Passive forms with active mean- 
fleponcut. j^g are f deponents ; 5 a classic distinction. 

Ordinarily the active form calls attention to the agent or subject 
and the act ; the passive form to the object and the act : as — 

4 j Paul wrote the Epistle to the Homans, a.d. 58/ 

4 The BpisiU to the j Romans was written at Coriuth/ 

2G9. When the subject and the object of the verb are the same 
the verb is called reflexive : as, ' thou hast destroyed 
kc ex \es. j n mo fl ern English 'self’ is added to the 

pronoun to indicate this reflexive meaning. In O. E. the personal 
pronouns ' him/ 'her/ ' hem ’ (them), were soused ; as they still 
are in forms like, ' I’ll lay m c down . 9 Sometimes the pronoun is 
entirely omitted ; as — 

' It (the earth) does move though/— G alileo. 

' Ho turned (himself) and spoke/ 

Reflexive verbs may be thus divided : — 

1. Reflexives, properly so called, where the agent acts on 

himself, and the pronoun is emphatic ; as, ' To examine 
oneself.’ — (I Cor. xi. 28, so John viii, 54.) In all such 
cases the verbs are transitive, and are used tran- 
sitively. 

2. Reflexives composed of transitive verbs and an unemphat ic 

pronoun ; the whole having almost a neuter or intransi- 
tive force : as, ' To recollect oneself/ ' To boast one- 
self. ’ — (Psalm lii. 1. ) ' To delight oneself. ’ ' To possess 
oneself/ f To fret oneself/ These answer to some 
Greek verbs in the middle voice. 
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3. Reflexives composed of verbs no longer transitive, though 
originally so, and an uncmphatic pronoun : as, ‘ I be- 
thought me.’ — (1 King3 viii. 47.) ‘Behave yourself/ 
(O. E. ‘ Be-have/ to liavo firm, Lo restrain.) — (1 Cor. 
adii. 5.) ‘To betake oneself / (A. S. and 0. E. ‘ Betake/ 
to deliver to.) — (Isaiah xiv. 32, marg.) ‘To wallow 
oneself/ (0. E, wallow, to roll.) — (Jer. vi. 2G.) 

Many of the verbs in the second and third of these lists are 
now used without the pronoun as simple transitives, e.g., 
‘behave/ ‘fret/ ‘delight.’ 

Sometimes reflexive verbs are constructed with a double accusa- 
tive : as, ‘To feign oneself just.’ — (Luke xx. 20.) ‘ To think 
oneself worthy.’ — (Luke vii. 7.) 

270. Though those last may be called reflexives or active-in- 
transitive verbs, there is a similar form of expression that 
cannot be so explained ; a form in which we do not mark the 
doihij of an act by an agent, nor the suffering of an act by an 
object, but something between the two ; as — 

* The message does not read well.’ 

* A rose will smell as sweet by any other name.’— Shaxsp. 
c Honey tastes pleasant.' 

And in Milton 

‘England hears well abroad. v 

Hence some have proposed a middle voice, to include sucli transi- 
tive active verbs as express neither the act of an agent nor the 
suffering of an object ; a convenient addition to our list ; though 
the name is not felicitous, being already used in another sense in 
Greek. If this middle voice be rejected, such forms as those 
above given must be regarded as a kind of neuter passives. 

271. When transitive active verbs are left without an object 
Completion the sense is incomplete, as ‘ William killed— Harold : ’ 
of predicate, the adding of the object ‘ Harold 9 is called the com- 
pleting of the predicate, i.o. of the assertion. 

Intransitive verbs require no object : and they are either active, 
as, * Time flies ; 9 or inactive, as, ‘ He sleeps soundly/ ‘ Inactive 

* This is also a Latinism (clurfc). 
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is also called 'neuter/ that is, neither active nor passive* 
Neuter transitives are akin to ths 6 middle * verbs of the 
preceding paragraph, 

272. When a verb lias no grammatical subject it is said to be 
Impersonal impersonal. The nearest approach to such forms in 
verbs* English is in words like ‘ metliinks 5 (A.S. thincan, 
to seem, not thencan, to think) ; f Us ought * (Chaucer) ; * him 
lisfceth’ (ly&fom, to please). These, however., are not perfect 
impersonal^, for the nominative sentence generally follows. In 
forms lilce 'it occurs to me that/ etc,, ‘it* Is the nominative, 
and stands for the sentence. 

In some phrases the logical subject of the verb is not 
expressed ; as, c It strikes four.’ * It is all over with them.’ 


Auxiliary. 273. Auxiliary verbs are such as aid in forming 
moods or tenses of principal verbs ; as 'have/ 'may/ 
‘will/ etc. 

2T-1* Talus off Vjbbsu. 


i. Transitive 


;1. Adivo and transitive, as ‘move tlio table/ ) SfcricMy 

1 2. Passive and traxicitive, as * let the table be > forms of 
moved/ f ve "; 8 ^ 0t 

S. Rcileetive and transitive, as ‘move yourself/ 

4. Middle, i.e.* having both an active and a passive voice, 
with a meaning between the two, as * it tastes sweet/ 


ii. 


Intransitive 


1. Active aiul intransitive, ‘run quickly/ 

2. Inactive or neuter, ‘lie still/ 


iix. Auxiliary As ‘do/ * shall/ ‘can/ 


275. This classification of verbs is the most useful for syntax 
Verbs class!- and composition. There are other classifications 
lied according that arc important for other purposes : e. g. 
meaning, According to their forms they are — 

origin. Regular, irregular, redundant, and defective: 

regular, when the past tense and perfect participle are formed 
by adding d or od to the present, as love, loved, loved : irre- 
gular, when the past tense and perfect participle are formed in 
some other way, as see, saw, seen. The former are also called 
'weak verbs/ and the latter 'strong verbs/ They are re- 
dundant when the past tense or perfect participle have more 
than one form, as clothe, clad, or clothed : defective, when the 
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verb is used only in some tenses or moods, as, ' ought/ 'beware/ 
'quoth*’ 

According to their meaning, they are, causative, inceptive, 
frequentative/ etc. : as 'rise/ 'raise 5 (to cause to rise) ; 'fall/ 
' fell 5 (to make fall) ; to ' wake/ to ' grow white/ to ' blow/ to 
Muster , to act , to agitate, to fear, to terrify. 

According to their origin, they are primitive or derivative, 
Saxon or classic. 

Derivatives are formed from nouns, adjectives, mid verbs. 
A complete list may bo seen in par. 142, and the four following 
classes are important. 

1. Those that are formed by adding ' en 5 to adjectives ; as 
soften, whiten. They are generally Saxon in origin. 

2. Transitive verbs formed from intransitives by changing the 
vowel : fall, fell ; sit, set ; rise, raise, etc/ They arc all Saxon. 

3. Those formed from nouns by change of accent : as sdrvcy, 
survey. They are all classic. And 

4. By changing a sharp into a flat sound ; as uso, to use ; 
breath, to breathe, etc. 


276. The act or state which the verb asserts of its subject 
Voice, mood, ma y exist under various conditions, and present 
tense, person, itself to the mind in various relations. The forms 
an nuin er. express these conditions and relations arc 

voice, mood, tense, person, and number. 

The form of a verb which expresses what anything does is 
called the active voice ; the form which expresses anything done to 
it is called the passive voice : as, I move, I am moved. All verbs 
of the form of the active voice, whether transitive or intransi- 
tive, if not defective, are conjugated like the active voice. Only 
transitive verbs have a passive voice, and that is uniform in all 
verbs. Every passive voice in English forms its tenses by means 
of the verb 'to be j 5 though every form in which the verb ' to 
be * is found is not passive. ' I am writing, 5 is an active voice ; 


* Inceptive and frequentative verbs 
are often happily expressed by old 
English Idioms; as to grow warm 
(cates cere) ; to run to wood (silvesoere) s 
to 0mtu$ (to manhood), (adolesoere) . 


to be ever giving out that, to keep say- 
ing (Adarjco), dictito). 

h Though ail these transitive verJ m 
are of Saxon origin, they have only 
weak preterites. 
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and { he is come 5 is an active form of an intransitive verb. e He 
has fallen’ is an active fonn } so is c ho u fallen.’ Whether, 
therefore, the verb is passive or intransitive is decided not by 
the presence of the auxiliary, but by the nature of the participle. 
If the participle is passive, so also is the verb : if it is not pas- 
sive, but only a perfect participle of an intransitive verb, neither 
is the verb : as, He is arrived.* 

277. An action or state may be asserted of a subject in 
Mood diftorenfc modes. The forms appropriate to each are 

called the modes or moods of the verb. 

The simple assertion that an r action is done, or has been, or 
will be done, is made in the indicative mood. The form points 
out a statement of actual fact. 

If uncertainty or dependence on something else i3 expressed, 
we use the conditional or subjunctive mood. 

If the assertion is in the form of a command, we use the 
imperative. 

If we state what the action is, without affirming it of any one 
or in any way limiting the idea it expresses, we use the infini- 
tive, as, Ho iiil'l mo (indicative) that he should he here (sub- 
junctive) to sign (infinitive) the deed ; Go (imperative), see if lie 
be coming (subjunctive). 

278. Besides those moods we have in English two participles, 
j )lt , s 0110 ^ xo imperfect or incomplete participle in *ing,’ 

111 ,cli * tR * the other the perfect or complete participle generally 
ending in f <1/ <,r Sometimes the perfect participle 

is called past, and the imperfect present, but this distinction 
is not accurate. Both forms are used with words descriptive of 
past, present, and future time. They rather describe what is 
imperfect and what is complete * They are active or passive 
according to the voice. They are of active or of passi ye form as 
they end in *ing/ or in f nf or some other passive 
ending. 

Hence wo have as participial forms : — 

He is coming Pres, incomplete Intr. and active. 

He was coming Past incomplete Intr. and active. 

He is come Pres, complete Intr, and active. 

* Some would condemn such forms gooil English, are found in our best 
—and correct them thus — 4 He has writers, and arc defended by similar 
come , 1 * lie has arrived ; 1 but they are constructions in other languages, 

S 3 
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The house is building a Pros, incomplete 
The house was building Past incomplete 
The house is built Pres, complete 


Trans, and middle or 

passive. 

Trans, and middle or 
passive. 

Trans, and passive# 


279. The number of moods in English is a subject on which 
Number of there has been much discussion. Some add to iho 
moods. foregoing a potential mood — * I can go ; * an optative 
mood, r I would go / and some even suggest moods c permissive/ 
c interrogative/ etc. If by € mood * is meant an alteration of form 
in any verb, to express an altered relation in the assertion, then 
we have traces of only four moods at most : as c Thou lovest / 
< Love tliou/ If thou love, To love, or (in) loving : and these traces 
are very imperfect, and are found only in certain tenses and 
numbers. Traces of four we have, but traces of more than four 
we have none. There is no verb that has any remnant of a 
potential form, and all such phrases as ‘ 1 can go/ are either 
indicatives or subjunctives with an infinitive* — 4 1 can (to) go. * 4 If 
thou can go/ Such moods belong entirely to syntax, not to ety- 
mology. 


280. The different forms of the indicative are given in 
Indicative, par. 290. 


281. TKe subjunctive mood is represented in English by a 
Subjunctive distinct form of the verb, or by auxiliaries ; as — 

I am ; (if) I be ; I was ; (if) I were/ 

When the forms of the first person singular and of tlio 
plural are the same as in the indicative, the second and third 
person always (except in * wert ’) drop the characteristic endings 
‘ st * and * s * or * eth/ as 4 (if) thou write ; * 1 (if) he write; 9 * (if) 


* Perhaps these incomplete passive, 
or middle forms are nouns, governed 
by a suppressed preposition, Mm* or 
* a.’ So m John li. 20 1 * Forty and six 
years was this temple In building;* 
Ma byldyng© * (Cranmer), 4 a bum- 
ms ' (Tyndalo). X King# vh ?, S8- so, 
^ avipg,’ a Fet. m. 20. 

n SO.’ In this form, as In mofct 


others where auxiliaries aro found, 
the auxiliary has no ending to indi- 
cate the third person, as ‘ Cara * * and 
verbs that admit such an ending when 
used absolutely, drop it when used as 
auxiliaries s as, 1 they need not go,* 
*ba dure do it** The omission of the 
‘s' or* eth * seems in these cases 
euphonic, 
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he have written ;* * (if) thou shall write ; 9 ( though ho slay me, 
yet will I trust him. 9 

When auxiliary verbs arc used, it is only by their endings 
(or in the case of * be, 9 by the form) or by qualifying words im- 
plying doubt that we can distinguish the subjunctive from the 
indicative. 

The forms of the subjunctive for all persons are 

Perfect 

Intlef. Present, Coni unions. Perfect , Continuous, 

Pres. If thou write bo writing have written have been writing. 

Past If tliou wrote wore writing had written had been wriling, 

Fut, If thou should should bo j-liouhl have should have been 

write writing written writing. 

A future subjunctive is not found in A. S. , nor are grammarians 
agreed in omitting *st 9 in the second parnou of the other tenses. 
But all the other tenses of the A. S. subjunctive omit the charac- 
teristic endings of the second and third persons ; as indicative, 
%ud person, Luf-osfc, Lufod-est : subjunctive, oil persons, Luf/V/c, 
LuWfi ; so that both analogy and ulojivnous are in favour of thn 
omission. 

28 1], By sonic authors this mood is called mfundivc, because 
By som generally preceded by a conjunction. But conjunc- 
caih-fi con- tions are not always used; nor do they in English 
junotivc.’ necessarily govern a mood. Subjmictivo or con- 
ditional is therefore the more appropriate name. 

And this quality of conditionality is the true guide both to the 
aceidenco and to the syntax of the mood. If I mean to express 
doubt, or to leave a question undecided, I use the subjunctive ; 
but if no doubt or indecision is expressed, I use the indicative ; 

as— 

*If ho is not guilty, a thing I ch not question, you will be ablo to 
prove it at the trial.' 

‘If ho be guilty, a thing I doubt, or will not afiirm, or cannot admit, 
ho behos his whole liio.' 

When the conjunction expresses or implies more uncertainty 
than ‘ if 9 the subjunctive is nearly always used : 

* Till ho como ' (I know not when). 

* Unless ho come (a thing I doubt) I cannot make out my caso, > 
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283. The imperative mood is the mood used in commands, 
. entreaty, and eohortation. It has no past tense, rarely 
Imperative. ^ p erson gfoguJa^ and only softened forms of the 

third person. By some writers, indeed, the last is regarded as a 
future form. 


Present, 

1st per. sing. Let me write PI. Write wo, a let 
(as in, let me see). ns write. 

2nd per. Write thou. Write ye, 

3rd per. Let him write/ Lot them write. 


Future. 


Sin g. PL 

Thou shalt Ve shall 
write, write. 


284. The infinitive mood describes the act of the verb without 
The infini- reference to an agent, and often without any indica- 
te* tion of time. It leaves nothing defined but the act ; 
and hence its name. Its common sign in modern English is the 
prefix ‘ to, 9 a prefix that belonged originally to the gerundial 
form of the Saxon infinitive. Even in modem English, however, 
this prefix is not always necessary ; and is generally omitted after 
such verbs as ‘ may/ ‘ can, 9 ‘ shall, 9 ‘ will, 9 ‘ must, 9 * let/ c dare 9 
(intr.), ‘ durst, 9 ‘ do, 9 ‘ bid, 9 ‘ make, 9 6 see, 9 ‘ hear, 9 ‘ feel, 9 ‘ need. 9 

In 0. E. it was generally omitted after other verbs which now 
require it, as ‘constrain, 9 ‘endure, 9 ‘forbid, 9 ‘ ought, 9 ‘vouchsafe. 9 
On the other hand, it was sometimes inserted after verbs which 
do not now generally admit it, as — 

‘ Make us to walk/ — Jim. Taylor. 

'Durst to wage ; * f Saw to roll/— S hakspearb, 


infinitives 285. Besides the infinitive form with ‘to, 9 we have 
in * in g/ a form < ing, 9 as — 

‘Honestly meeting difficulties is wiser than shunning them/ 

‘For compassing the king’s death he was condemned/ 

In both these examples the infinitive has the form of a noun, 
and governs a case. In the first it is the subject of a verb. 
This form must be carefully distinguished from tlio participle. 
Infinitives define only the act ; Participles ‘ partake 9 of tho 
nature of a noun and a verb, and connect the act with an 
agent. 


286. Infinitives and participles are respectively like nouns and 


* 'Come we now to his translation 
of tli© Iliad/— Pope. 

* In poetry, 1 Corn© ho/ — Pope 


(D unci ad). Many writers deem the 
second to he the only person in the 
imperative. 
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adjectives. Infinitives resemble nouns, in the fact that they 
Infinitives, describe acts and states merely as things, i. e. as 
participles,’ objects of perception or thought ; and that they can 
tives%am- ke 115 a de either the subject or the object of a verb, 
pared. Participles resemble adjectives in attributing a quality 
without formally asserting it, and in agreeing with their nouns. 
But they differ respectively in the following particulars : — 

Tlxe infinitive admits no plural form and rarely a possessive 
genitive ; and it can govern an accusative case ; as — 

i To put him to death, after giving a promise of pardon, is unjust* 1 
The participle, when formed from a transitive verb, can govern 
an accusative, and then it generally stands after its noun. 

Both infinitives and participles, moreover, admit modifying 
forms, descriptive more or less of time ; as, e to write,’ i to be 
writing/ * to have written ; ' ( coming/ ‘ come.’ 

287. These forms in ; iug * suggest a remark of importance — 
Gerund iai that there seems to be in English, as there was in 
infinitives. A. S., a gcrundiol infinitive, ending in *iug/ or with 
the prefix ‘ for to/ or 6 to/ or * a/ as — 

< Ho has a f / rong passion for painting.* 

‘ Wliat went yo out for to see 9 

* And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. *— G ol D 3M1 nr . 

* I go a-fishing/ * 

These forms are thus distinguished from the simple infinitive 
mid from nouns and particqdes in f ing/ 

a. Infinitives arc always either the subject or the object of a 
verb, as i To err is human ; 9 ( He told mo to go.’ These 
forms are found after intransitive and passive verbs. 

6 Why run to meet what you would most avoid.* — Coanrs. 

* They wore slain to make a Eoraan holiday/ 

k These gerundial forms are often connected with adjectives 
or nouns, and apparently governed by them, as — 

‘ Apt to teach.* 
i A time to build/ 

1 A house to let/ 

‘Music hath charms to soothe tho savage breast/— C ongbevb. 

* 4 To send a-begglug * is another of or even * go/ ‘y/ ( V as in geclep\l, 

theso phi ages. The * u * has probably y elop’d, ielcpd, or 4 summer is i eumen 

different origins, as * at ; ’ * a/ as in inn/ 
awake; ‘on, a common A. S. prefix; 
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c. If ending in * ing/ they may bo governed by a preposi- 
tion, and themselves govern a case, as — 

‘He spent his fortune in educating his son for tho bar.’ 

* In making the map of a couutry, you learn its geography. * 

The primary object of the gerundial form is to express purpose, 
fitness, eta 

Tho distinction between the two meanings of tho infinitive is 
important, because they represent different A. S. forms, and aro 
differently expressed in the classic languages. The infinitive of 
purpose is not generally expressed in Latin by an infinitive ; nor 
is it in most idiomatic Greek. 


288. These forms in f mg,* — participles, nouns, infinitives, and 
Origin of gerundial infinitives, are very liable to confusion. It 
fusion'of ma y be useful therefore to point out their origin, 
nouns in In A. S. the indefinite infinitive ended in an/ as 
knitives and writ-an/ to write. The gerundial infinitive, really a 
gorundiais. dative case, ended in enne or anno, with ( to 9 prefixed, 
as ‘ to wxitenne ; 9 the imperfect participle in ende, ande (and in 


0. E. fend, or and), as £ writende . 9 From many verbs, moreover, 
especially those with infinitives in * ian/ a noun was formed in 


c ung/ indicating the act of the verb — ‘burg-iing/ Tho participle 
was gradually changed into c on 9 and ‘ ing ; * the two forms of tho 
infinitive it would seem were soon used loosely and interchange- 
ably, till at length there came the confusion we are now attempt- 
ing to explain ; 1 an/ ( enne/ e ende/ * ung/ have all taken the 
form of i ing/ and words with that ending aro nouns, infinitives, 
gerundial infinitives, or participles ; their precise character being 
now ascertained only by their government. If simple nominatives, 
they may be nouns ; if agreeing with nouns, they are partici- 
ples ; if governed by propositions and descriptive of acts not 
qualities, and governing cases, they are certainly infinitives 
either absolute or gerundial; and if connected with words 
descriptive of purpose, and still governing a case, they aro true 
gerundial forms. E. G. * Seeing is believing /nouns or infinitives: 
fuming the multitude he went up into a mountain / a participle : 

Christ and then believing is one degree of faith ; Believing 
without having seen him is anothor /—infinitives : t JPbr 
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seeing Mm we require his bodily presence 3 for believing it is 
enough to have his word ; 9 — geruudial infinitives.* 


289. ( Tense * (from the Latin f tempus,* through the French 
Tense ‘temps *) means time, and the word is used to mark 

defined, that form of the verb which shows the time in which 
ran action is performed. 

There aro in English, three tenses, answering to the three 
Three terror* C ^ V ^ S3 " 0113 of time — present, past, and future. In 
J # A. S. there was no future, and hence arise many of 
the anomalies of our language in the expression of future time. 
All future forms in English are recent creations, out of such 
materials as were at hand. 

Comparing forms like ‘ I wrote , 5 and ‘ 1 was writing,* it is 
Actual and evident that while both express past time they differ 
continuous. j n the duration they imply. Hence the distinctions 
of ‘ actual 5 time and 1 essential ; 5 the time at which, and the 
time during which a thing is done. The first may be called past 
indefinite, aoxdst, or actual ; the second is time continuous or 
essential. 


Table of 
Tenses. 


290. Putting this twofold form of time into tabular 
shape, we have the following result ; — 


Intlfi- 

Imperfect 

Perfect or 

Perfect 

Tt'ine* nitc. 

Continuous* 

Complete* 

Continuous. 

Present I write 

I am writing 

I have written 

I have been 
writing 

Past I wrote 

I was writing 

I had written 

I had been 
writing 

Future I shall 

I shall be 

I shall have 

I shall have 

write 1 

writing. 

written 

been writing. 


Empha- 

tic* 

I do 
write 
I did 
write 
I shall 
write 


291. Besides the first four forms, some grammarians add the 
Emphatic emphatic present, I do write, etc., and some add a 
present, paulo-post-future or intentional form, both continuous 
and perfect, as— - 

Present I am going to write I have been going to write. 

Past I was going to write I had been going to write* 

Future I shall bo going to write I shall have been going to write. 

But perhaps the loss in simplicity caused by these additions is 

greater than the gain in other respects 3 nor is it quite accxirate 

* Sre on this whole question ‘The by Ernest Adams, lend, 1858. 
Elements of the English Language/ 
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to reckon the emphatic present as a new tense-form, when in 
fact it denotes the same time as tho indefinite. It is better to 
say present indefinite, e I write/ or — indefinite and emphatic, 
‘ I do write/ 

292. The indefinite tenses ref er strictly to a point of time, and 
Indefinite to single acts or habits without regard to duration, 
tenses. They are the appropriate tenses for historical descrip- 
tion, and answer, except the future, to the aorist of the Greek. 

The following peculiarities of usage are important/ — 

a. The present indefinite is used to express general truths, 

as — 

‘He hastens to repent who decides too quickly ! * 

* Tight is the shadow of God.’ — 'P lato. 

b. Both the present and the past indefinite are used to 

express habit, as — 

* He writes a good hand.’ 

c. In animated narrative, the present is used to describe 

past acts, as — 

‘Jesus with to them, Give ye them to eat.’ 

d. The present indefinite is often used for a future, both 

indefinite and perfect, as — 

Indef. * Duncan comes to-night.’— SnAEsrisAEE. 

* He returns to-morrow.* 

This is the A.S. form of the future. 

Perfect, 1 When he arrives he will hear the news.* 

* When I have performed this I will come to you.* — Hoir. xv*. 28. s 

i.e., in Latin € when I shall have performed/ 

293. The imperfect continuous forms are so called because 
The imper- they express duration or continuance of time, and 
feet coiitiim- the unfinishedness ( £ imperfection J ) of the act. They 
ous tenses. are called sometimes ( incomplete/ * Continuous * is 
the name we need to describe their relation to time . 

294. The perfects are present, past (called pluperfect), and 
Perfect future. They all indicate that at a given time (pre- 
tenses. gent, past, or future) the acts finish and are regarded 
as then complete. That the perfect is a present is clear from 
the fact that we cannot use it unless the act of which it, speaks 
Influence continues in itself or in its result to the present, as 
referred to. < England has founded a great empire in the East, and 
has inherited great responsibilities/ We cannot say, * Cromwell 
had founded a feeble dynasty in England ; * nor can we connect a 
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present perfect with an adverb that expresses past time, as f I 
have seen him yesterday.* 

The exact construction of the perfect is not certain. The 

ooiisTruc^ ®* ^ ;IS 110 ( P er ^ ec ^ ’ f°^m. In the Mooso Gothic, to 
Hon. " which it is so closely allied, a perfect with reduplicate 
forms was common, as ‘ slepa/ I sleep; sa-slep, I have slept ; 
haita, I call ; haihait, I have called. Such forms are also 
common in Greek and Latin, and in the latter language they 
often have, its in H.G., the sense of an indefinite past. No 
such forms, however, are found in English, with the exception, 
perhaps, of ‘ Light ’ (called), ( he’ht ’ in 0. E, (hecht, Scotch), 
and ( did/ from do. a Our poifecfcs are of an entirely different 
origin. On the whole it is probable that in transitive verbs the 
participle agrees with the object of the verb, as f I have written 
letters’ll have letters written (acc. pi.), and that in intransi- 
tives the participle agrees with a suppressed pronoun, corres- 
ponding to the subject of the verb, as * ho has coined he has 
himself come (acc. sing.). Such is a common form in Latin, in 
A. Saxon, Italian, and French. Though this is the more 
probable explanation, most grammarians regard ‘ I have written ’ 
as a perfect form of * write/ not as a present form of have , 

Note, that it is always the complete participle, not the past 
tense, which is connected with * have * to form the perfect. 

295. The pad indefinite of verbs is formed by changing the 
Fum* of vowel, as ‘write/ ‘ wrote/ or by adding ‘ ed/ ‘ d/ or 
Scfliiito" * t/ to the root, as mended, frec-d, spilt. 

Some verbs have two forms of the modified vowel, as ( sang/ 

‘ sung.* These are from a Bimilar double form in the A. S. As 
forms of the past tense they aro used indiscriminately, but the 
perfect participle form is in * u * only. Our tendency is to 
reserve * a * for the tense form and * u 9 for the participle, as 
i began/ ‘ begun / and this is now the almost uniform practice. 
Though ‘ ed * is the common form of the past tense and of the 
perfect participle, yet as in conversation the f e * is often dropt, 
the * d * becomes changed in pronunciation into ‘ t * after sharp 
mutes, as clipped (dipt), kissed (Irist), reaped (reapt). 

The attempt to revive in our own day the spelling ‘reapt/ 

*Dr. Guest, Cam. Phil. Mus. il ‘ hechfc.’ In Burns, Hence 4 best * and 
A. S. haetan, to say* or name. So * behest,’ for command. 
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‘ wisht/ etc., is a failure, though those forms are common in 
Milton, South, and others. 1 The change is of doubtful advan- 
tage. It helps us indeed to pronounce ‘reaped,’ ‘clipped/ etc., 
but it tends to disconnect, by altered spelling, identical forms. 

Besides these modes of forming the past tense, there are 
other modes important though exceptional. 

Some verbs in ‘ t’ undergo no change, as ‘let/ ‘ slit/ ‘cost.’ 
Some of these forms have in A. S. and 0. E. ‘ strong ’ forms, as 
het-an, let ; ’ slit-an, ‘slat.’ 

Some verbs in ‘ d ’ change ‘ d ’ into ‘t.’ In every case a 
liquid precedes the final letter, ‘ bend/ * bent ; ’ ‘ gird/ ‘ girt.’ 

Some modify the vowel and add ‘d/ as ‘will/ ‘would;’ 
‘tell/ ‘told;’ ‘shall/ ‘should.’ In every case a liquid pre- 
cedes the final consonant. 

A few modify both the vowel and the final consonant and add 
* t as ‘ bring, brought;’ ‘ buy, bought ;’ ‘ catch, caught ;’ ‘may, 
might;’ ‘owe, ought;’ ‘seek, sought;’ ‘teach, taught ;’ ‘work, 
worked, and wrought.’ Here the gutterals g (y), k, and their 
allied sounds, appear in the form ‘ gh.’ 

A few verts are abbreviated or defective : make, made (A. S. 
mac-ode, 0. E. mak-ed) ; have, had (A.S. heefde, O. E. hadde); 
can, cou-l-d (A. S. Ic can, Ic cu-the), by a false analogy to 
shouZ-d. Am, was ; go, went (past of ‘ wend ’), are examples 
of blended defectives, and so are irregular forms. ‘ Yode ' is 
the 0. E. past tense of ‘go’: as ‘gaod’ is a provincial and 
Scotch form. 

296. Conjugation of a Eecuxae Vebb — Active Voice. 

Indicative Mood. 

1. Present Tense. Singular. Plural, 

Indefinite I call, thou ca! lest, he calls We, ye, they call. 

Incomplete I am, thou art, he is— Wo, ye, they— are calling , 
calling. 

Complete I have, thou hast, he has— Wo, yo, they— have callocl. 

called. 

Continuoue I have, thou hast, ho has— Wo, ye, they— have been 
been calling. calling. 

2, Past Tense. 

Indefinite I called, thou callodst, he We, ye, they— called, 
called. 

Incomplete I was, thou wast, he was We, ye, they— were calling. 
— calling. 

‘Phil. Mag. i. 640. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Complete I had, thou hadst, ho had Wo, yo, they— had called. 
-“Called. 

Coniiiiuoua I hod, thou hodsfc, ho had We, ye, they— had been 
“-been calling. calling. 

3. FuTras TiSictrii. 

Indefinite I shall, thou wilt, lie will Wo shall, ye will, they will 
— call. —call. 

Incomplete I shall, thou wilt, ho will We shall, yo will, they will 
— ho calling. — bo calling. 

Complete * I shall, thou wilt, ho will We shall, ye will, they will 
— havo called. —have called. 

Continuous I shall, thou wilt, ho will We shall, ye will, they will 
—have boon calling. — havo been calling. 

Impehative Mood, 

Singular. Plural. 

Tfcectii Call. Gall. 

Future Thou shalt, ho shall— call. Ye, they— shall call, 

Sux junctive Mood. 

1. PRESENT Tenss. Singular. Plural. 

Indefinite (If) I, thou, he— call. (If) we, ye, they— call. 

Incomplete (Lf) I, thou, ho— be calling, (If) we, ye, they— be calling 
Complete (if) I, tliou, he— have called, (if) wo, ye, they — have 

called. 

Continuous (If) I, thou, he— have been (If) we, ye, they— have 

calling. been calling. 

2. Past Tense. 

Indefinite I, thou, he— called, > Wo, ye, they— called. 
Incomplete I, thou, he— were calling. We, ye, they— were calling. 
Complete I, thou, he — had called. Wo, ye, they — had called. 
Continuous I. thou, he— had been call- We, ye, they— had been 
ing. - -calling. 

3. Futtjxe Tense. 

Indefinite I, thou, he— should call. We, ye, they— should call. 
Incomplete I, thou, he— should be call- We, ye, they— should be 
ing. calling. 

Complete I, thou, he— should have Wo, ye, they— should have 
culled. called. 

Continuous I, thou, he— should havo YvTo, ye, they— should have 
been calling. been calling. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indcfinitc^(To) call. Complete. — (To) have called. 

Incomplete . — (To) bo callin g* Coni inunits*— (To)have been calling 

Gerund, . — To call : (for) to call : calling. 

Pabtictple. 

Indefinite — — Complete *** Having called. 

Imompktc^Qdllmg, Continuous ,-* Having been calling. 
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CONJUGATION— PASSIVE VOICE, 


Conjugation op a Begttlab Veeb — Passive Voice* 


Indicative 

1* Present Tense* 

Indefinite . — I am called. 
Incomplete* — I am being called* 

2. Past Tense. 

Indefinite . — I was called. 
Incomplete * — I was being called. 

3. Future Tense. 

Indefinite . — I shall be called. 
Incomplete . — — 


Mood. 

Compete . — I have been called* 

Complete . — I had been called. 
Continuous* 

Complete* — I shaft havo been. 
Continuous * 


Imperative Mood* 

Tmcntir- Sing. Be called. PL Be called. 

Future* — „ Thou shalt, ye shall „ You, they — shall be called. 
— be called. 


Subjunctive Mood. 

1. Present Tense. 

Indefinite* — I be called. Complete .—I have been called. 

Incomplete * Continuous , 

2. Past Tense. 

Indefinite . — I were called. Complete . — I had been called* 

Incomplete. — I were being called. Continuous * — ~ 

3. Future Tense. 

Indefinite*— I should be called. Complete*— I should have been. 

Incomplete* — ~ Cbwiwwows, ~— 

Initnitive Mood. 

Indefinite*'— (To) be called. Cbj»p&fa-(To) have been called 

Incomplete* Continuous* — - 

Participle. 


Indefinite * — Being called. 
Incomplete* 


Complete. — Having been called. 
Continuous . — - 


The reader will himself supply the forms for different persons 
in the passive voice. They are all taken from the verbs ' to be* 
and 'to have :* I am, thou art , he is, we, ye, they are; I was, 
thou wast, he was, we, ye, they were* If I, thou, he — be ; If 
I, thou, he — were: I have , thou hast, he has; we, ye, they — have; 
if I, thou , he — have ; if I, thou , he — had* 

It will be seen that the passive voice has no distinct continuous 
form ; the incomplete form { I am being called ’ answering both 
purposes. Nor is the incomplete form * I shall be being called/ 
(if) 'I be being called’ in use for the indicative future or 
subjunctive present. 
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The past indefinite and the perfect participle of weak verbs are 
alike. In many strong verbs they are alike. How and when 
they differ may be gathered from the following Tables. 


297* Irregular verbs are often divided into ten or twelve 
Irregular c * asses J according to the vowel-changes they un- 
verbs. ‘ dergo ; the division into three classes — such as have 
dassed. one f orm onl y f° r Present, past indefinite, and 
perfect participle ; such as have two distinct forms, 
and such as have three is for practical purposes the most con- 
venient : 

1. Those which have only one form for the present tense, the 
past tense, and complete participle. They are the following : — 


Present. 

Past. 

Comp. Participle. 

Burst 

burst 

burst. 

Cast 

cast 

cast. 

Cost 

cost 

cost. 

Cut 

cut (0. E, kitte' 

cut. 

Hit 

hit 

hit. 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt. 

Let 

let 

let. 

Put 

put 

put. 

Bid 

rid 

rid. 

Set 

set 

set. 

Shred 

slired 

shred. 

Shut 

shut (0. E. shetfo) 

shut. 

Slit 

slit (0. E. slat) 

slit. 

Split 

split 

split. 

Spread 

si>read 

spread. 

Sweat 

sweat (0. E, swatte) 

sweat , i sweeten,’ Sh. 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust. 


2. Those which have two distinct farms for the present, 
past indefinite, and perfect participle of the verb : they are the 
following : — 


Present* 

Past. 

Comp. Participle • 

Abide 

abode 

abode. 

Awake 

awaked or awoke 

awaked. 

Boat 

beat 

beaten. 

Behold 

beheld 

beheld. 

Bend 

bent 

bent (0. E. bonded). 

Bereave 

bereft 

bereft. 

Beseech 

besought 

besought. 

Bind 

bound (0, E. bend) 

bound. 

Bleed 

bled 

bled* 

Bless 

blessed or blest 

blessed. 
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Present 

Breed 

Bring 

Build 

Burn 

Buy 

Catch 

Cling 

Come 

Creep 

Curse 

Dare (transitive) 

Deal 

Delve 

Dig, 

Deed 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

Get (and forget) 
Grind 

Hang (transitive) 
Hour 

[Hing (0. E. in- 
transitive) 
Hold 
Keep 
Knit 
Lay 
Lead 
Leave 
Lend 
Load 

Lose 

Make 

Meet 

Fay 

Bead 

Bend 

Bun 

Saw 

Say 

Seek 

Sell 

Send' 

Shine 


IRREGULAR VERB S. 

Past 

bred 

brought 

built 

burned or burnt 

bought 

caught 

clung 

came 

crept 

cursed or curst 

dared 

dealt 

delved (0. E. dolf) 

dug (O. B. digged) 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found (O. E. fancl)* 
fled (O. E, fLey) 
flung (0. E. fUng) ft 
got (O. E. gat) 
ground (O. E. grin!*) 
hanged or hung 
heard 
hang 

held 

kept (O. E. kep) 

knitted or knit (0. Ik 

laid [kind) 

led (0. E, ladde) 

left 

lent 

loaded 

lost 

made (0, B. rnakode) 

met 

paid 

road 

rent 

ran 

sawed 

said 

sought 

sold 

sent 

shone 


PnrtU'ijpitii 

bred* 

brought* 

built. 

bum fc. 

bought* 

caught. 

clung. 

come. 

crept (O. E. cropnii), 

cursed ^fccurat. 

dared. 

dealt, 

delved* 

d wg, 

fed. 

felt. 

fought (O. E. 
found. [foughten). 
fled, 
flung. 

got (0. E. goten). 
ground. 

hanged or liuug. 
hoard, 

hung,'] 

held (0. E. holdon)* 
kept. 

knitted or knit. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

loaded (loaduu or 
Indon.) 
lost, 
made* 
met, 
paid, 
read, 
rent, 
run. 

sawed or sawn. 

said. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

shono. 


* ’These forms in *a # itre obsolete, 
wwft W«w generally used in 0, E. for 


the singular; the plural paving «, as 
lo/bno. W tftinfan. 
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Present* 

Pact* Com})* Participle* 

Shoo 

cliod 

shod. 

Shoot 

fihot 

cl ot. 

Sit 

tint 

sat. 

Sit^p 

Slept 

slept* 

Slklo 

slid 

Elid. 

Sling 

slit fig (0. E. sla-iig) 

slung* 

Spued 

Sped 

sped. 

Spend 

Spent 

spent* 

Spill 

spilt 

spilt. 

Stand 

Blood (0. E. stond) 

£uUt> J. 

Slick 

stuck (0. E. si ache) 

stack. 

Sting 

stung (0. 10. stung) * 

stung. 

Strike 

struck (0. E. strook) 

si ruck or stricken* 

String 

strung 

strung. 

Swing 

swung (0, E. swung) » 

swung. 

Teach 

taught 

taught. 

Tell 

told 

told. 

Think 

thought 

thought. 

Weep 

wept (0. E. wcx>) 

wept (0. E. wopen). 

Win 

won (0. E. wan) * 

won. 

Wind 

wound 

wound. 

Wring 

wrung (0. E. wrung) B 

wrung* 


3. Tlioso Tvliicli have three dhlhirf forme for tho above-men- 
tioned parts of the verb : they pro tho following : — 


Present* 

7W. Comp* Participle* 

AritiO 

arose 

arisen. 

Bear, to carry 

bore or hare 

borne. 

Bear, to briny 
forth 

bore, bare 

born. 

Begin 

began 

begun. 

Bid 

bid, hade (0, E. bode) 

bidden. 

Bilo 

Ut (0. E, bole) 

bilien or bit. 

Blow 

blew 

blown. 

Break 

broke (0. E. brake) 

broken. 

Chida 

chid (0. E. chode) 

chidden* 

Choose 

chose (0. E. chose) 

chosen. 

Cleave, to cling 
to 

Cleave, to split 

clave, cleaved 

cleaved. 

cleft or clove 

cleft or cloven. 

Olathe 

clothed 

clad or clothed 

Crow 

crew 

crowed. 

Bare, to venture 

durst or dared 

dared. 

Bo 

did 

done. 

Draw 

drew 

drawn. 

Dress 

dressed 

drost. 

Brink 

drank 

drank* 

Brivd 

drove 

*> See previous note. 

driven. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Present* 

Past. Comp. Participle. 

Eat 

ate 

eaten. 

Rail 

fell 

fallen. 

Ely 

flew 

flown. 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken. 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen. 

Freight 

freighted 

freighted, fraught 
(figurative only). 

Give 

gave (0. E. govo) 

given (0. E. goveiij 

Grave 

graved (0. E. grovu) 

graven. 

Grow 

grew 

grown. 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden or hid. 

Know 

knew 

known. 

Load 

loaded 

loaded, loaden or 
laden. 

Lie 

lay 

lain. 

Mow 

mowed (0. E, mow) 

mown. 

Ride 

rode 

ridden. 

Ring 

rang * 

rung. 

Rise 

rose 

risen. 

Rive 

rived 

riven. 

Bee 

saw (0. E. soy) 

seen. 

Seethe 

seethed (0. E. sod) 

sodden or seethed. 

Sew 

sewed 

sewn. 

Shake 

shook 

shaken. 

Shape 

shaped (0. E. shope) 

shapen or shaped. 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven. 

Shear 

sheared (0. E. shore) 

shorn or sheared. 

Show 

showed 

shown. 

Shrink 

shrank * 

shrunk or -en. 

Sing 

sang * 

sung. 

Sink 

sank * 

sunk. 

Slay 

slew (0. E. sloe) 

slain. 

Slink 

slank * 

slunk. 

Smite 

smote 

smitten. 

Sow 

sowed 

sown or sowed. 

Speak 

spoko 

spoken. 

Spin 

span or spun 

spun. 

Spit 

spat 

spit. 

Spring 

sprang * 

sprung. 

Steal 

stole 

stolen. 

Stink 

stank, stunk * 

stunk. 

Stride 

strode 

stridden. 

Strive 

strove 

striven. 

Strew or strow 

strewed or strowed 

efcrown or strewed. 

Swear 

swore (O, E. sware) 

sworn. 


* This Is the modern form of the Where a and u are both found, our 
preterite of these verbs; as it was present tendency is to uses (‘sang’) 

the early form. In the Bible, in Mil- for the preterite, and u ( l sung ’) for 
ton, and in writers of the eighteenth the participle, 
eenwyv the preterite in it is common. 
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Prt'senL 

.ZW. Conn), Par Height. 

Swell 

swelled swollen or swoln (so 

O.E. ‘molten, 1 ‘unwashen, 

Swim 

swam 

swum. 

Take 

took 

taken. 

Tear 

loro (O.E. tear) 

tom. 

Tli rive 

throve 

thriven. 

Throw 

threw 

thrown. 

Tread 

trod (0. E. trad) 

trodden. 

Wax 

waxed (0. E. wox) 

waxen. 

Wear*. 

wore (0, E. ware) 

worn. 

Weavo 

wove 

woven. 

Write 

wrote 

written. 


2f>0. Fol* many years it was customary among grammarians 
‘UV-ak 1 mid call forms like 4 killed J and 4 wrote 5 regular and 
'\*vba S ' irr °Sular. Becker uses the terms 4 modern ? and 
4 ancient ; 9 Grimm, 4 weak 9 and 4 strong.’ Tliese 
last are the ten ns now in most frequent use ; and verbs are 
‘‘lassified accordingly, 

300. It lias been said already that the Anglo-Saxon had no 
T!l0 futm . 0 future form ; nor have most of the Teutonic tongues. 

We are therefore dependent for our future tenses 
on auxiliary verbs, which have already a distinct meaning, and 
some of them a very decided moaning ; a meaning, moreover, 
Origin of the dcsely connected with constraint and volition, 
uf tho Eii*r! ‘ Shall/ for example, is from a verb that probably 
Sish future" means to 4 owe ; 5 so Chaucer uses it, 4 For by the 
iorms. faithe, I shall to God/ 4 Will, 5 again, expresses 

volition — as, 4 If any man will do liis will 1 (John vii. 17). 

4 Thou who art the author of life camt restore it if thou wilVst ; 
but whether thou wilt please to restore it or not thou alone 
knowest 5 (Attbubcji;y). Hence the right use of these words 
often seems beset with inextricable difficulties. 

Not that tense forms for future time would necessarily free us 
from the ambiguity which distinct words involve ; on the con- 
trary, tense forms are themselves often parts of distinct words, 
as am-abo, j’amlcr-ai (probably from %abeo) } scrib-am (amo), 
facturus (factum ire), etc. ; only in using distinct words we aim 
at greater precision and require greater nicety. 

The general principle on which futures are formed seems 
this : words that describe nearness, with or without motion ; 

Xi 
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THE FUTCUE TENSE. 


what we are thinlmig of doing, what we are Incoming (wcordiui, 
A. S., ' werdcn/ Ger.), what we have to do, what wo 'must or 
should do, what we like to do, what we are lef t free to do — may 
all be used to express future time, and they arc so need in one 
or more of the languages of Europe. He is near deai.li ; he is 
about to marry ; he is going to travel; what arc v;o becoming? 
it means to rain to-day ; we must go ; well, Id us go ; wo hare 
to go ; we shall go to-morrow ; he will set out to-day ; are all 
future forms, expressing futurity with some added thought. 
When used as futures, the added thought is dropped and the 
idea of futurity alono remains.* 

' Shall ’ is the oldest English form of the future, and is 
English always used, except where it would be ambiguous, 
idioms. The following are our idioms in direct sentences 
' I shall : 7 e thou wilt : 9 ‘lie will : * 'we shall : 7 ' ye will : 7 
4 they will : 9 * shall I ? 9 4 »halt thou ? ’ ' will he?’ ' shall wo ? * 
' shall you ? * c will they ? 7 That is, ' shall 5 in the second and 
third persons might imply constraint, ' Will 7 as addressed to 
another is no strong assertion of volition, even if it assert it at 
all. 4 Shalt tliou ? can imply no constraint and is simply 
future. 'Wilt thou ’ is ambiguous. 'Will he,* spoken of a 
third person is less ambiguous than tf shall/ as this last implies 
constraint or permission exercised by the person addressed. 

If by some other word constraint is denied, ' shall 9 can bo 
used of the third person, as : — 

‘Let all sack as shall be religiously disposed/ etc.— Oomnnnoar Snimoi2. 
In indirect sentences our idiom is more complex : — 

(1.) ' I tell you I shall be there.* (2.) 'You tell mo you shall 
be there/ (3.) ' He hopes he shall be there/ (4.) ' I hope you 
will be there/ (5.) 'I will take care he shall have his share of 


»In the Bomaree languages tho 
future is formed by means of habeo ; 
thus— 

Italian* Provencal . French. Spanish* 
ho (I hare) of ai he 
Wer-6 amar-ai aimer- ai amar-d 
porder-b perder-ai perdr-ai perder-g 
sentir-6 sentir-ai sentir-ai sentir-d 
See Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis’ Essay 
%JjteRQmme Languages, p. 196. 

, » m these oases the verb {to have) 
M, y * Ix * the Spanish, 

and Portuguese languages, 


ha"c is used as a distinct verb for 
future time. In the Masso-Gothic 
Gospels the verb kuban, to have* is 
similarly used, John xii, 20 1 John vi. 
0 , 71 , 

So completely is the suffix a distinct 
word, that in some languages, the 
Portuguese for example, the suffix may 
be separated and an oblique ease bo 
inserted between it and in© root ; a© 
ctarAhz-hei, i.e, give him I will. Bee 
Marsh’s Lectures, p, 336, and Sir R. 
Head on Shall ana will, p. 91. 
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HOW Fi-l: * £Y*iiJAT.. ? 

the prize. 3 (G.) ‘I told him he should hare it. * ( I believe he will 
live. 9 6 He himself fears he shall die. 3 

In (2) shall is used, because from the context rmambiguoTts ; 
} will 9 would imply volition. So in (o). In (4) ( shall 3 would 
hint s a threat/ and though ‘ will 3 is not free from ambiguity, it 
is not discourteous. In (5) ‘ shall 9 would he ambiguous, but the 
context frees it from discourtesy, ( I can of course affirm nothing 
of what he till have. 3 We say, however, { I hope he will: 9 
as c shall 3 would in such a context be ambiguous. It will be 
seen from these examples that f shall 3 is resumed in the second 
and third persons when the subject of the future verb is also the 
subject of the sentence — or when it is clear that the speaker 
is in the interest of the person spoken of. c Shall 5 is then the 
simple future form, because unambiguous. 

c If he should go/ £ whenever he shall come ; 3 c lest he should 
die. 9 In all these forms we uso ‘ shall/ because all idea of con- 
straint is excluded by the context. Only lot the sentence be 
hypothetical or indefinite, and shall 3 is retained in all persons. 

301. In Scripture * shall 3 is a common form of the future, 
Scripture where if wc were speaking of ‘earthly things/ * will 9 
uptime, would be more suitable. It is applied to God, because 
every idea of constraint is by the nature of the case excluded ; 
and it is applied to his purposes, to the operation of hio laws, and 
the fulfilment of Ids truth, because a human ‘will 9 U not in 
such cases the originating or controlling cause ; thus, ‘ Thou shalt 
endure, and thy years shall nob change : 9 ‘ The righteous shall 
hold on his way, and he that hath clean hands shall wax 
stronger and stronger. 9 Of course those ‘ shalls 9 are sometimes 
wrongly emphasized, and are liable to be mistaken. But they 
are less ambiguous than 6 will 3 would be. They arc to be read 
without emphasis, except when found in commands, or when 
representing verbs which imply obligation. They are simply 
future forms, intimating that the thing will he. Regular futures 
uniniluencod in form by human fears or courtesies or doubts, 
they may be called. 

Archdeacon Hare, after Jacob Grimm, explains our rule as to 
the future on ethical grounds. tf When speaking in the first per- 
son we speak submissively, when speaking of another, we speak 
courteously/ Phil. Mu$, ii, p, 2X9, Yet ‘ I shall 9 is ofton as pre- 

Zi 2 
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FECULIAB USE OF ‘ WILL,’ ‘SHOULD,’ BTC, 


sumptuous as ‘I will : 9 and e you shall have it,’ is as courteous ?t3 
< you will. 5 There is no doubt some truth in the explanation, but 
ifcis not all the truth. Certain forms seem preferred, sometimes, 
because they are submissive and courteous ; but of tenor because 
they say most exactly just what we mean, and, under the con- 
ditions of tho sentence, no more ; or if not, are least ambiguous. 

302. Other meanings of c shall 9 and f will/ with the foi’ms 
Other mean- * s ^ 1011 ^ ’ and ( would/ we must indicate, 
inss or shall, c Will/ in the first person, expresses futurity and 
will, eta volition. e Shall/ in the second and third persons, 
futurity, duty or threatening, constraint or promise. This is the 
rule in independent sentences. 

c Will 9 is sometimes used to give a command in courteous 
terms, as, e on receiving this letter you will at once 5 — 

Both c will* and * shall 9 are used to express a result to which 
the mind has been coming, as an inference from facts, as, * this 
will le the son of Anchinlech ; ’ i.e. facts are leading to that 
conclusion ; so c shall 9 is used in some sentences. (See Sir E. W. 
Head, on Shall and Will, p. 26.) 

Sometimes the idea and inclination in e will ’ is dropped and tho 
habitual action to which inclination leads is made tho chief 
thought, f He will (or would) spend hours together in them 
company/ This is a common Hebrew form. 

tf Would 9 and c should 9 were both A. S. imperfect indicatives, 
as well as subjunctives ; and as the imperfect expresses incom- 
pleteness, both forms are used as softened modest expressions 
of opinion, or of an actual wish ; as, < I would that : 5 e would 
God that/ i. e, if it might please God that, Deut. xxviii. G7, 
1 Cor. iv. 8. ‘ I should think so/ L'e. but for my deference for 

your judgment, or the difficulties of the caso : similarly, f ifc 
would seem so/ 

* Should * is used to express a future, dependent on a past 
tense, and when the event is under our control ; if not under our 
control, * would’ is used ; as, * you promised it should be done,’ 
‘you said it would rain/ 

It expresses a supposition : f if it should rain, I cannot come ; * 
or a duty : c you should not go there : 9 and has should have - 1 as 
tense. In expressions like, ‘it is strange that you should 
Sk> iff/ it is used as a modest statement, or as a supposition of 
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303. The persons of the verbs are but inadequately ex- 
1 V 50 U 8 . Pleased in English : i. e. we use prefixes, and the 
verbs seldom undergo any change. The exceptions 
are in the second and the third person singular ; ‘ thou writ-est ; ’ 
‘ ho writ-eth, or write-s ; 5 in ‘ a-rt,’ ‘ i-s,’ ‘wer-t,’ ‘ shal-t/ 
‘ wil-t,’ we have other forms, peculiar to those verbs. ‘Est ’ 
(A. S. ast, old Saxon ‘is,’ Latin ‘as, 5 ‘ cs, 5 ‘is,’ Greek -etr, -as, 
-s, Sanscrit, ‘si’), may be a form of ‘an,’ ‘thou,’ as ‘eth’ 
(A. S. ‘ ath,’ old Saxon and Latin, ‘ t ’) may be a form of ‘the,’ 
an old pronoun of the third person : ‘ s ’ is a later form. 


304. In the fourteenth century there was a strong tendency 
Archaic to append the pronoun to the verb ; as ‘ kep-i,’ ‘can-i,’ 
fonna. ‘ I keep,’ ‘I can’ (Reliquice Antiquio, quoted by 
Marsh) : ‘ theukestow,’ ‘dostciw’ (Robert of Gloucester) : ‘Hwi 
nadistow,’ why-not-hadst-thou (Piers PL). Perhaps these aro 
examples of slurred pronunciation only ; but they show the 
tendency of speech, and probably give the origin of some 
analogous forms. 

* A-m,’ ‘ a-rt,’ ‘ i-s,* ‘ a-ro,’ ‘ wa-s, 5 ‘ we-re,' are singular and 
instinctive examples. ‘ A-m ’ is probably a compound of ‘ me * 
(mil, Sanscrit, ‘me,’ Latin, e/xe, Greek). The other forms are 
explained by a reference to the Saxon : — 


Indicative. 
Praenfc fg*J" 


( Plural 

{ Singular 
Plural 
Subjunctive 

Compare tho Latin forms, 


Past 


Ic com, thu cart, ho is. 

We, go, hi, syud, or syndon.* 

Io woes, thou woero, he waes» 

We, ge, hi, wmrem. 

Ic, sy, etc. PI. Syn. 

Su-m, e-s, e-st, 

Er-ara, er-as, er-at. 

Si-m, si-s, si-t. 

r ' in cart and wert may be from Icelandic forms* 

Our English subjunctive 6 be ’ is from a distinct verb ; singular, 
*beo/ *byst/ ‘bytli ;* plural, * booth and in subjunctive ‘boon.’ 
305. For number wo have now no distinction of form in verbs 
except for the second and third person singular : and 
for the defective and irregular verbs, am, a-re, was, 
we-re. Tho uniform ending in other persons is the same as for 
tho first person singular. 

* Common in Old English. 


Subjunctive 
Tho'”’ 


Number. 
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YEBBS— AtJSILIAEISS. 


In 0 . E. iho plural ending was in 6 en/ from the cubjunctive 
form of the A. Saxon. In the Scotch dialect of tike days of 
James I. it ended iu * s/ as ii does sometimes in Sluikspcaro# 
The A. S. indicative plural was in 4 ath ; 5 the subjunctive in 
* on . 5 In some verbs the vovol of the singular was changed; 
as f ic sang/ * we stnigon/ *ic sinat/ 4 we cm i Ion . 5 Hence v/o 
have the double forms, sang, sung, smote, and smitten. 


AuxiLaiy COG. Auxiliary ana aexectivo verbs clamung specnl 
and detective ° 1 

verbs. attention, are the following 


Be 


Can, 


Indicative, ' 

) bo: boost, best: both, bo : 

— boo Lh, buoih,bethj ben, bo, 

pres. 

Two forms 

j am : art : L ; 

— area, aru, arc. 

Past 

was ; vrciot : w an, vres : 

werou, were, wore, wac. 

Imperative 

ba : 

Laolli, both, be. 

Subj. pres. 

lo: be: be: 

bon, bo. 

„ past 

v. oid, VwTo : 

weion, v;cr en, wore, were. 

Infinitive 

burnt, buo : 

ben, h<*. 


(from cunn;;n, io know, to be able), 

lad. pres. Ca a, eon : cans! : can, con :-*~cuuucn, comic, comic, cnan. 

I 1st. and 3rd. Gouthe, coiule { Allpera. Coulhcn, uoudon, 
couth, could 1 ceuihe, coudc, 

2nd. Couthcsi, cuudutft:, j couth, coud, 

cou[l]<lst« { could. 


The word expresses both power and possibility, (a). ‘ Cannot* 
is used to express both actual and moral impossibility, (b). la 
phrases like ‘I can but try/ it incaa.i, ‘ I can do no more, and 
it is worth while io do that : ’ in 4 1 cannot but think 30 / it 
means, <1 can do nothing olso and must do that.* 

Bare, D jvst (dearan, dyrsfc) are forms of the same verb, c Burst f is a 
past tense, but like several pact forms (hang from lung, lust 
from list, mind from munau, ought from owe, should from 
shall, etc.) has a present as well as a past signification, and iu of 
all persons. Bare is transitive, dun»t intransitive only. 

I)o# Ind. pres. Bo: dost: doth, does;— doon, don, doth, done. 

„ past. 1st and 3rd IBnde, dide, did. ( Ailpers. Buden, dldon, 

» 2nd r dfasl: Jidc ^ } did? mi,] 

Xnf, Boon, don, do. Part. I-doon, i-don, i-do, doon, done. 

This verb is generally used emphatically, and governs the follow- 
ing verb in the infinitive. The verb in the phrase, ‘that wil 
do/ i. e. suffice, is from another A. S. root, * dugon/ (Ic dcah 
we dugen,) to profit or avail. 

Go* Ind. pres. Go; goest, goat ; goeth, goth, goes; -goth, goon, 
gon, go# 
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/ \Yund3, vent i wenlosis went ; — weuten, 

Inti, past, J wente, wait. 

two forma ) Yodo, yedc: yeuchl : yedo, yule goden, yeden, 
\ yccle, yede. 

Inf. Goon, gv-n, go, wen&c, wend, l*ui t, I goon, i-gon t goon, 
gon, gan, gone. 

Have, 2nd. pres* K.'sblr.?, have : habuefc, hs rust, hast : haveth, hath. 
Vlurai. Havc-ib, I j* veil, him, have. 

„ past. 3-Iavi.il, buddy, had : hudde.it, he cist : hevede, hadde, 
2 k d. Plural, Hadden, hadde, had, 

*SuV pros. Kavo : havou, have. 

inf. Hub bon, kabbe, haven, haa, have, 

Participle iniporf. Havaude, having. Peif. X-had, had. 

List, ( s io bo pleasant J ) only in 3rd feting. The? pronoun usually put 
before it is in the Oul. cus**, and the subject is the sentence. 
The past teusn sc fc lust, 5 cr 4 lost/ The derived verb c lust* is 
_ roguLr. 

Make. 2nd. proa, Ilakc, make;/*, tuulsLu, maketh, muldih, makes: — 
make, sue Iron, make. 

Inch past. Linked, macks m./Ies-t: paired, made : — made, 
id. i'Ja.ren, make. lTi/st. imp or I, I lad: and, making. 

JVH. I-moT-d, i-oiucle. 

Slay, lud. prej. May: r.iaye^fe, niayofc : may may. 

1st mid brd . Moughfc, might, mint: 1 PI. Moughten, might- 
2nd, iUonghiest, saiga l en, moughte, mighte, 
irJhtoat ( inought, might. 

Z'ii y miu might oxpreus liberty and permission: ‘He may go/ 

‘ I asked ii he w liyhl go/ 

‘ May/ when implied to even l a, orrprvjcyj the possibility of their 
<.ciotavuiiCo : ‘It may rain/ 

Whoa placed before i-o subject, it expresses a wi h : ‘May it 
ploaso your Majesty/ 

Muffct A strong form of rnr;/. 

Inti, prer. Hoot, must. Ph Mcdo:i f minion, moste, muste, must. 
Mot. TJsad for may, might, r-iuot. Comp. Scotch, ‘ mun/ ‘maun/ 
Sing, Hot, moot, i:.uw : — 1*2, inotun, mooien, mown, mowe, 
Uiide, mo;/. (Cl. r. nnchts), 

O ,vo* O ight (A. S. agr.n, to o\7u). 

'I ho A, S. verb zucauu p/huarily to keep, then to keep what is 
to another, a ^d ho to owe it: ‘Tho ower of heaven* 
(Bp. Kali), Then it rs-is'is to declare ur> mine, to aeknow- 
lodge, to own.* 

To express a past tenoe, wo combine * ought* with a perfect 
izifhiitivu: ‘He ought to hwio better;’ ‘He ought to have 
known better/ 

* Tki‘ connexion between 4 owe’ and vtowa may h j seen iu X-ntharn and 

•jwi\ is can£ti..PCtUy unerrlnin. Other Uciel. 
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In 'A. pres. Owe: owest: owe : — owen, owe, owe. 

Past, 1st and 3rd, Qughte, ought. 2nd. Oughlesi oughku, 
oughte, ought. * Own/ the possessive may be tho past parli- 
ciple : or is connected with the Ger. eigen , of oner, elf. 

Quoth* Ind. pros. 1st and 3rd. Quoth, quod (no second). Pi. 3rd oidy. 
Quoth, quod, quo. 

Quote (to cite) and to ‘ be-queath ’ are regular. Ail are from 
C cwethan, to say,* Quoth is always followed by its pronoun. 
Shall, Ind. pres. 1st and 3rd. Schul, schal; JP1. Schulon, eclnaln, 

shall > schulle, schul, 

„ 2nd. Schult, shall, schal ) «cha], shall. 

Past, 1st and 3rd. Schulde, scholdo, 
schuld, schold. 

„ 2nd. Schu Iciest, sch oldest, 

schouldst. 

Think, (to appear). 

Only in 3rd sing, pres, and past. Mo thinks. ‘Us-thoughl/ 
The construction is as in * list/ 


PL Schuldcn, beholden, 
schulde, Scheldt, 
sehold. 


wm. 


Wisse. 


Ind. Pres. iFit end 3rd. Wol, wil, 
will 

2nd. Woli, wilt, wool 
Past, 1st and 3rd. Wolde, wold, would, )P1, 
2nd. woldest, wouldst j 


PL VYoltlie, wollcn, wiikn, 
woln, wi In, w»»lKS, 
wille, wol, wil, vail. 
Wolden, wolde, 
wold, would. 


1 Wilno/ to f desiie/ is a derivative of this verb. 

To teach, to think, (A variation of Wit an). 

Ind. Pres. * Wisse/ Inlin, ‘Wasson*’ 6 Ywis3 ’ =? certainly. 


Witan, 6 To know .’ 

Ind. Pres. Wife, wot, wat: woit&i, wotst, west: witdh, wot : 
— witen, wit£, wot. 

Past, 1st and 3rd. Wiste, wist, vis (2nd wanting) wistci*, 
wiste, woste, wist. 

Infin. Witen, wifc£, wite. Past, Witting, wiste, wist. 

Gerund, * To wit.* 

Worth, (to become) fieri* (0. E. worthe, worst, worth. PL wortheth). 
Imperative. Worthe, worth. Inf* Worthe, worth* 

* Woe worth the day/ i.e. 6 Woo be to the day,* 

It is also used in 0. E. as an indie, pres* ; — 

* Woe worth me for it/—- B eaumont and Fletcheb. 

*Lord he worth (is or has become) of France.’— Robeet of Gloucester, 


Our auxiliary verbs are conveniently divided into simple and 
compound : as € I shall/ * I shall have been ; ’ or into— 
Auxiliaries of voice ; am, was, be. 

Auxiliaries of (so called) mood : may, cr-.n, must. 

Auxiliaries of tense : have, shall, will. 

Auxiliaries of emphasis and interrogation ; do, shall, will, etc. 
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ABVEJ&BS. 

307. Adccrls are words used to qualify verbs, or any other 
Adverbs words that express an attribute ; i. e. adjectives, par- 
dcibied. ti<?i pies, adverbs, and apparently nouns, pronouns (when 
they call at Lon Lion to qualities), and even prepositions. In all 
these cases, however, it is an attribute they qualify, either the 
chief verb of the sentence, 01* a secondary attribute expressed in 
some other part of speech — 

(a) Yerbr. and nouns : — 

4 Did men always think clearly , and were they at the sa)}ie time fully 
masters of their language, there would be occasion for few rules.’— > 
Jamieson. 

(b) Pronouns : — 

4 1 am ajjui Ion dirty yours.’—' WibWA3i Cov/pnn. 

(c) Adjectives : — 

4 IIow greatly humble, how divinely good.’ — T homson. 

(d) Participles : — 

4 A man g really beloved.’ 4 It is twice blessed . ’ — S 11 Axsrr A ee . 

(e) Adverbs : — 

c Our minds arc hero and them — below, above ; 

Kothing that’s x.iox’l :»1 can so swiltly move*’ — DENnAH* 

(0 Prepositions :~ 

4 1 am entirely with yut\* 

4 &ir from the world, 0 Lord, I lice!* 

303. Adverbs may bo clasduod on different principles : cither 
ri"«aitlcd according to their meaning*, and logical connection, 

; rbtu th'jir or according to their origin. We may with advan- 
inL‘iini:ig. adopt both principles. 

ADVISEES Cl.A3ZTFCK» ACCOT1BING TO THEIE. MEANING, 

/ (a.) A point of time (when), past, present, future, 

[ indefinite. — Once, now, soon, then, at any timo, 

\ instantly, recently, presently. 

yjb.) Duration of time (liow long). — Always, ever, 

< novel*, aye, 

] (n.) Ilcpctition of time (how often).— -Often, weekly, 

I once, twice, seldom, 

f (d.) Belative to some other event (how soon, etc.).— 

1 Then, meanwhile, whenever, afterwards, before. 

X i» 3 
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j 



2. Place* 

3. Degree. 

How rmicb , 
How many, 

4. Manner, 


, (a.) Rest in a place (where).— -Here, there, at, by, 
' yonder, above, below, etc. 

(b.) Direction to a place (whither). — Hither, thither, 

I inwards, aloft, down, etc. 

(e.) Direction from a place (whence). — Hence, thonce, 
away, etc. 

Note, come of these express both rest ancl motion, as, 
over, under, through, below, beyond, near, etc. 
(d.) Order; (where, whereabouts). — Firstly, lastly, etc. 

1 (a.) Degree without comparison, — IIow (i. e, in any 
degree), everso. 

(b.) Abundance.— Much, too, very, greatly, wholly, 
quite, altogether, fourfold. 

(c.) Equality and efficiency. — -Enough, equally, just, 
exactly* 

(d.) Deliciency. — Little, less, hardly, but, partly, 
nlmoufc, well-nigh, cic. 


j (a.) Maimer from quality. — Well, 511, justly, etc. 
j Od.) Ms i ^ nior from mode (wo y in which) . — -Thus, nohow, 
\ anyhow, triiiirgly, namely, 

\ (c.) Manner fioin negation or assent. — -Mo,* yes, 710- 
J wise, forsooth (i. e. fox* sooth, always usk! 
\ ironically in modern English, but biliously in 

( Wycliifo, etc,, for verily), 

(CL) Maimer from doubt or uncertainty. — Perhaps, 
Imply, possibly, may-bo. 

(e.) Maimer from cause mid effect* — Therefore, where- 
fore, b etc. 


There are, besides these, conjunctional or relative adverbs, 
which join sentences, and express also some circumstances oi 1 
place, or time, or degree. Such are often the adverbs of cause, 
why, wherefore, and the relative forms, where, when, and the 
pronominal compound'*, therein, wherewith, etc., than, so, as 
(when it answers to * such/ and is connected with a verb), 
as : — 

* The end why God hath ordained evil is that his grace may bo 
glorified,’ — Goom.tA.1T. 

‘This is the place where the Great Charter was signed.* 

* They have the right to como and go when they please/ — 2 Iolp.otd. 

* In O. E. ‘ n ’ is frequently prefixed n’lll, will not n’ot, wot not 

to> a number nX voibs beginning with n’ltave, have not n’ote, eat nut 

a vowel, or s'uue times a consonant, & Therefore, wherefore, are ass for 

n’am, am not n’adde, had not this, and for which : in O. E. ‘/or thi * 

n’is, or n os, is not n’ist, wist not and 4 for why ’ are occasionally used 

a’ero, were not n’old, would not in the same sense. 
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* You do take my life when you do take the tnoanr whereby 1 live.’— 
SUAXSPEAHE. 

e Where speecli is indistinct, so Is tliomind.’ 

These are all adverbs, ‘because they refer to the qualities 
expressed by verbs or adjectives in the sentences where they 
are found. 

Adverbs, derived from interrogative pronouns, are sometimes 
called intcrrogafcivo adverbs, and are used as such : ‘ Where/ 

'when,* r liovr/ c why. 5 

SCO. Many adverbs in the above list, which express degree or 
/' ,* verbs quality, admit of comparison : adverbs of abund- 
jiy.arUUag anoe, much, more ; little, loss : of quality, well, 
1,0 * 41 ’ better ; ill, worse, etc. Those comparatives and 

miporlativcs are formed as in the case of adjectives. When the 
adverb ends in s ly/ comparison. is expressed by e more 9 and 
; mosfc. ? B Tilton, however, and fihfdcspeo.ro constantly form 
thorso last by adding tf er s acd f c *i/ pronouncing the three 
rylV'.bied words thus formed, a; difrsyliab.es : — 

s Bchtroycrs rightlior called the plagues of mci!.'— Paeadise Lost. 

* O melancholy. 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 

The 00550, a to show whacccact thy chiggish or. ire (small craft) 

Blight earliest harbour in.’ — C stoteline, iv. 2, 

SJLO. Adverbs that relate to time, place, manner, are 
generally connected with verbs or participles. Ad- 
Howucc . vor jj S that relate to degree, with adjectives or 
adverbs ; though these last sometimes describe the measure of 
actions or eS.bc to, as — 

*1 wept muchf — U ly. v. 4. 

* Jf Iio had felt less, he would hare said more*'— F uller. 

311 . Adverbs classified according to TfiEin obigin are 
as follows : — 

classified as i. Some are originally monosyllabic Saxon 

to their - ° * * 

orig'ii. words : — 

Time — Now, oft, aye. 

Place — In, out, up, neath, fore, hind (behind). 

Quality — 111, well. 

* Le. Watery ckrtli or earthy water, indicating land or bottom. 
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2. Others are derivatives; and may bo claimed according 
to the parts of speech whence they are taken, or ac- 
cording to the ‘case.’ 

Some are formed from norms : by case forms, as ‘needs’ (‘ho 
must needs go through Samaria’), ‘whilom,’ ‘sonie- 
whiles : ’ or by prefixes, ‘ ashore,’ ‘ aboard,’ ‘ betimes,’ 
* behind : ’ or by affixes, — ‘ "wards, ’ signifying direction, 
as ‘back-wards,’ ‘side-wards,’ — ‘ly,’ as ‘godly.’ 

Some from pronouns : ‘He-re,’ ‘tlie-re,’ ‘ v, he-rc,’ ‘lu-thor,’ 
‘ ihi-ther,’ ‘ whi-ther,’ * iie-nce,’ ‘ thc-nee/' ‘ vhe-nco,’ 
‘the-n,’ ‘whe-n,’ ‘thus,’ ‘-wliy,’ ‘how,’ ‘ who-thor. ’ 
Some from numeral adjectives : either cardinal, ‘ once,’ 
‘ twice,’ etc. ; or ordinal, ‘thirdly,’ ‘fourthly,’ etc. 
Very many from adjectives : by adding ‘ly’ to the root, a. ! s 
‘ richly, 7 * darkly : ’ or ‘ ling,’ ‘ darkling : ’ or ‘ ways ’ 
(‘•wise’), signifying manner, ‘always,’ ‘ likewise. ’ 
Some from participles ; ‘ Lovingly,’ ‘ learnedly,’ and many 
more. 

Some from prepositions: as ‘besides,’ ‘betwixt,’ from 
‘ between,’ ‘ out-side.’ 

Many of these, though called derivatives, arc more properly 
inflexions, i.e. are cases of nouns or pronouns : Thus, needs, 
■whiles, unawares, eftsoons (immediately, i.e. soon after), once, 
twice, thence, whence, by rights, betimes, Mondays (i.e. of a 
Monday), are genitive forms. Whilom, seldom, he-ro, tho-re, 
whe-re, ore dativo forms. Athwart, then, when, aro accusa- 
tives ; so also, some think, aro the apparent adjectives, in such 
phrases as, ‘ the sun shines bright : ’ ‘ how sweet the moonlight 
sleeps upon this bank!’ i.e. they aro adjectives used in the 
accusative as adverbs. ‘Why,’ ‘how,’ ‘thus,’ ‘so,’ are abla- 
tive forms. 

3. Many are compound words and phrases as, nevertheless, 

oi course, forthwith, peradventure, all the moro, etc. 

So in sentences like, ‘Let me die the death of the 
righteous,’ the last phrase defines the manner of the 
action, and is not properly the object of tlio verb : so 
when we say, ‘He walks a mile.’ ‘ It was written u 
thousand years ago .’ 

4. Many are apparently other parts of speech, from which 

they can be distinguished only by the sense. 
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Emins : — 

4 He comor, home to (i.e, the) morrow/ 

4 He cares not a groat/ 

TT* /nouns : — 

4 Ho is somewhat arrogant/ — Dim/mr. 

4 What Lave I offended thee/ — (Gen. sx, 9.) Accusative o{ 
degree. 

Adjectives : — 

4 Drink dap, or tasio not the Pierian spring/ — Pope. 
fi Sweol*Jord, you play me false / — Shakspeaee. 

4 The whole conception is conveyed dear and strong to the 
mind/ — B lair. 

4 The steamer arrived safe, hut late/ 

4 How sioeet the moonlight sleeps upon this hank! ’ — Bhakspeaks, 

4 The green trees whispered soft and low / — Longfellow. 

4 Full many a gem of purest ray serene/— G ray. 

4 Participles 5 with adverbial force. 

4 Truth administered scalding hot will repel ami not: subdue. 

*Tlov/ passing fwoa! that staff* must bo, 

V/liere they meet eternally ! * 

he. ‘so hot as to scald:’ ‘how surpassing wlial is sweet ! ’ 

1 n such phrases as, e the carriage came running along : ’ 4 the 
church stood gleaming through the trees / the participde ex- 
3 >rcsses rather the quality of the subject than of the act, and 
Lite construction is similar to the use of the adjective, as ex- 
plained in paragraph 312 c. 

Propositions and conjunctions arc also used as adverbs. 

4 From going to and fro in the earth, and walking vp and down in it/ 
fi They shall go in end vnt, and find pasture/ 

4 Not at all (really an adverbial plirasc), or very gently/— L oose, 
Similarly even verbs are sometimes made into adverts, as — 

4 Smack went the whip, and round went the wheels/— C owtep.. 

4 Tramp, tramp, across the land they speed, 

Sjdash, splash, across the sea/ 

These examples illustrate the saying of the old grammarians — 

4 Omnis pars orationis migrat in adverbium/ — 4 Adverbs can bo made 
out of anything/ 

On the other hand adverbs are occasionally used for other 
parts of speech, as — 

4 She could never away with me / — Sn aespe are* 

4 Down with it/ 
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* I have heard that before now? 

‘lie has changed his opinion since then? 

e The then Bishop of London* Dr, Laud* attended on his Majesty*’— 
Clabendon. 

This last expression, though familar to tho classical student, 
is not elegant English. 

This wide use of all pares of speech as adverbs, has led many 
writers to regard all phrases or combinations of words rkscripiivo 
of the time or place or manner of an action as adverbial, thus - 

* He stood and gazed while the hours was burmny Adverbial uhru^ of 

time, 

< On the bare earth exposed ho lies/ — DrvYi>mr, Of place. 

* As the hart pan teth after the wate/brvtJ:s so pant oih my isoxil after 
thee, O God/ 

* A how drawn at a venture? Of maimer. 

Adverbs, then, as to origin, are either primitive or derivative, 
simple or compound, other parts of speech used adverbially 
entire phrases modifying the attributive words of the sentence. 

312. The frequent recurrence of adjective forms as adverbs in 
Origin of English deserves more examination than it has re- 
^efreqnent ceived. It is owing to the following facts : — 
tive forms a. In the classic languages the neuter adjective is 
as adverbs, ^sed j n tho accusative i .dverbielly, as it wa a in A* S. 

b. In Anglo-Saxon, and Jicncc in old English, the adverb 
was often formed from the adjective by adding e/ as 
Beft, or soft, adjective ; and scfto or cofte, adverb ; and 
as the c e* was a frequent case termination, the two 
forms were often confounded : while for other reasons, 
also, the *e 9 was dropped. This remark is true of the 
following. The adjective is really tho nominative 
or accusative case ; the adverb the ablative. 

Ckone, adverb, hence clam, adjective, entire and entirely, 
as in tho phrase c clean gone. 5 A later moaning w 
c pure ’ and ‘ purely ; * c lamlic, ekenliee , cleanly. 

Esest, faeste, fast, e to stick fast. 5 

Heard, heardlic, are adjectives ; with e o/ are adverbs. 
f He rode hard.* c Hardly ’ is also used, but with a 
different sense. 
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So Hlu&, adjective, hlyd&e, adverb, f loud : 9 lang and lange, 
tf long/ Lost and Irote, tf lato kotlice was also used, 
and has now (as in lately) a different sense. 

Riht, rihfclic, are adjectives; with ‘e ? adverbs: e right 9 
0 yon did right ? ), and ‘ rightly ; 9 * then do it rightly.* 

Sar, sar-e, tf sore/ adjective and adverb. Tide and thicce, 
c thick/ thieliee, c thickly. 5 Y/icl, adjective, wide, 
adverb, c wide.* Yfcl, adjective, yfele, adverb : f Evil 
or ill, evilly or illy. 9 

In ‘ ready/ which is both an adjective and an adverb, wc 
have the adverbial termination used for both purposes. 
The Anglo-Saxon is hradhe. The Anglo-Saxon adjective 
tf lirted 5 is found only in the old English form c rathe J 

It vail be noticed that these are old forms : and, as might 
be expected, the use of such forms in modern English 
is most common in poetry, where the antique is most 
welcome. 

c. It nicy be added that in many cases the adjective form is 
intended to express rather the quality of the agent as 
seen hi the act, or after the act, than the quality of the 
act itself. After verbs of being and seeming for in- 
stance, or their equivalents, the adjective is constantly 
used, as, ‘lie is very affection ato ; * ‘ it looks beautiful / 
‘it sounds grand ; * .and so in some of the cases given 
above. i He arrived late : * ‘ How sweet it sleeps !* 
would have a very different meaning if adverbs were 
substituted for the adjective forms. 

Such forms, therefore, are justified in some cases by classic 
usage , in many by the etymology of our language, and in others 
by the sense. 

rnEPO^jxioMs. 

313. Prepositions are words generally* placed before other 
r repositions words (nouns, pronouns, adjectives, or verbs used 
iViiued. as nouns) which they govern : they also generally 
express some relation between the words with which they are 
connected. 

314. The principal relations which prepositions express are of 

» fcuitt .’u?r;CLs lu'jy arc at the always so used, as U tenus in hatin, 
oxu of a eenleace, as ‘ Wfeo.n was and cum in phrases like mscuru. 

it wi-nted lyV ‘Withal* (0,33.) is 
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Relations ex- l^ ac( b tone, and causality in its widest sense (efficient, 
pressed by * instrumental, final). Other relations are so diversi- 
them. fied tliat they cannot be included in any general 

term. 

The primary relations are those ol pber, with reference to rest, 
or motion, or both, 

1 ilC0 * Itofafc ; ‘ at/ ‘ by/ ‘ vith/ ‘ in/ anu ‘ out : ’ 

Motion; Ho’ and ‘ from, 5 ‘inio* and Hut 01 / ‘up 3 and 
‘ down/ etc. 

Both; as, f amongst/ ‘about/ Hoar/ HlmmgTi/ ‘ between/ 
‘ across/ ‘ athwart/ ‘'before/ ‘behind/ ‘above/ h below/ ‘abaft/ 
‘ off/ ‘beyond,’ 

The last set can bo used with verbs of existence, or of motion 
indiscriminately : ‘ It i* beyond.’ ‘ He went beyond.’ 

Relations of time are expressed cither (1) by some of 
■ Lime ‘ the foregoing propositions, or (2) by others : 

(1.) ‘In/ ‘at/ ‘from/ ‘to’ (‘from rosy mom to dewy 
eve’), ‘before/ ‘about/ etc. 

(2.) ‘ Bince/ ‘ till/ 4 until/ ‘ during/ c ponding/ are use d ut 
time only. 

This is the modern rule as to Hill/ but in old English ami 
modern Scotch ‘till 3 is used for Hmlo ’ a place; the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘til’ ‘fit/ ‘ tending to an end/ seems the origin. ‘ Since* 
is sometimes now used logically for ‘seeing that.’ The 03 d- 
English form is ‘ sith/ ‘ sitlian/ Hithenee. 3 It occurs in Ezek. 
xxxv. 0, in the authorized version of 1011. Both forms arc used 
in Jeremiah. When the two arc distinguished, sith means 
propter hoc, because of tliat ; since, posh hoc, after that. 

Prepositions originally descriptive of place (nearness, etc.) aro 
Causation. a * so xlsecl - lto express the agent, the condition in or tinder 
which, the instrument and the reason or motive. 

The agent, condition, and instrument are expressed by 4 in/ 
‘ through/ ‘ with : 9 ‘by ’ ft or by such phrases as, ‘ by means of ; * 
‘ by virtue of ; ’ ‘ in the way of/ etc. 

The purpose or motive (final cause) is expressed by ‘from ’ m 
(‘ from love ’), ‘out of/ ‘ for b and by the phrases, ‘fur tlio 
sake of/ ‘for the purpose of,’ etc. 

• 4 He was slain by Laity Macbeth gained these lands, and with our 
with her dagger, in cold-blood, and swords we will maintain them.' * 
from ambition,* * B y oar swords we * ‘For’ is also used as a conjunct fun. 
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Other relations, expressed by prepositions, are very various, 
other rcia- Eolation, generally, is expressed by ‘ about/ ‘ of/ 
tions. Concerning,’ ‘touching/ etc.: Relation of origin, 
material, quality, position, by ‘of/ ‘from/ ‘after : ’ 

Agreement or union ; by ‘with/ ‘within’ (or in with, 0. E.) : 
Separation or exclusion; by ‘without/ ‘ except/ ‘but:’ In- 
clination; by, ‘for/ ‘on 5 (rely on), ‘in’ (believe in) : Aver- 
sion ; f against/ ‘ from : 9 Substitution ; ‘ instead of/ etc. 

Many propositions are appended to verbs (without relational 
idea ox their own) to give a new force to the verb. As, ‘they 
laughed at him ; ’ ‘liis medical attendant despaired of his life.’ 
These are really adverbs ; as is clear, if we express the verb 
passively, ‘his life is despaired of / ‘ he was laughed at/ 

315. In many languages the relation between words is ex- 
Case endings pressed by case endings, but as case endings express 
-d«* several relations, prepositions come to be employed 
often with case endings, to express more definitely 
the relation intended. In modern English the case endings are 
nearly all lost, so that case endings and prepositions are not 
both used. The only apparent exception is in phrases like, ‘it 
is the noblest castle of the duke’s ; ’ but this phrase is elliptical, 
and means, ‘the noblest castle of the duke’s castles. 9 

In Old English, both cases and prepositions are often used, as 
they arc in classic languages. 

ciaunifled 31G. The prepositions of our language may be 
t ,C icirforms° c ^ ass ^ c( ^ on another principle according to their 
forms. 

(1.) Simple: ‘at/ ‘by/ ‘for/ ‘from/ ‘in/ ‘on/ *of/ 
‘till/ ‘to/ ‘through/ ‘ up/ ‘with/ 

(2.) Derivatives, taken from other forms or words; as, 
‘after/ ‘over/ ‘under/ ‘since/ ‘into/ ‘upon/ 
‘underneath/ ‘without/ ‘notwithstanding/ 

Or by prefixes, ‘a-bout’ (butan, around), ‘a-bove/ 

‘ a- cross/ ‘a-gain-st/ ‘a-long,’ ‘ a-mid-st, ’ ‘ a-mong-st ’ 
(mengan, to mingle), ‘a-round/ ‘a-thwar-t ‘be-fore/ 
‘be-hind/ ‘be»neath/ ‘be-side/ ‘be-tween’ (‘twain/ 


moaning 'because/ * For he maketh end which a nutn puts before him. 

his sir.i to slmui upon the evil aud and then makes that the motive of 

upon tin good.* It is hero true to its hiss action, 
proper niraning; i.c, it indicates the 
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in 0. E. afcwayne), ‘be-twixt 5 (ue-iwxiii-sfc), ‘but ' 
(i.e. be-utan), ‘beyond’ (by and yond, a form of 
gone ; or from ‘ yon 5 ‘ that place J a form of the 
Ger. jener). 

Tlie additional ’ h perhaps a superlative or an aug- 
mentative ending. 

(8.) Inflected forms of verbs, either participles or impera- 
tives, 'except/ ‘ save/ ‘concerning/ ‘regarding/ 
‘touching/ ‘during.’ r 

‘Except’ and ‘cave’ are sometimes used as conjunc- 
tions ; as, ‘ except these remain in the ship $ * ‘ save 
they to whom it is given.’ 

The first and second of these classes uio of Saxon origin ; tho 
third of Latin origin, 

‘ Sans 9 (O. E.) is French, and ‘ duanit j 9 is really a, noun, like 
‘ instead/ and generally has ‘ of’ aficr is. 

‘ Nigh/ ‘ near/ ‘ next/ and (in the opinion of some) ‘ like/ 
may be regarded in construction as propositions or as adjectives 
with the preposition * to 9 understood. 

Adverbs and 317. Many of those words are also adverbs. When 
distiu- 1 10DS prepositions, they arc easily distinguished by the fact 
guisiied. that they govern a case either expressed or implied. 

CO^UKCriQX'S, 

318. A conjunct toil is a word used to join words in construe- 
« . „ tion. or to connect sentences. Conjunctions differ 
defined ana from other connecting words, thus : — from prepom- 
distinguished. tions in never governing a case ; from relative pro- 
nouns, in joining independent propositions, and forming no part 
of either : from adverbs in this, that while adverbs may be 
moved to other parts of the sentence to which they belong, con- 
junctions cannot be moved without destroying the sense. 

It has been said that conjunctions unite sentences or pro- 
positions only. This is their general character, and upon tin;* 
definition some grammarians strongly insist (Latham, Morell, 
etc.). But it is better to add, ‘ and words in construction for in 
such expressions as, ‘two and two make four/ ‘the prince ami 
the queen are a noble pair/ ‘between thee and me/ it is difficult 
to treat each as two sentences. In every example the sense 
requires that the connected words be regarded as a single whole. 
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Still in moat cases conjunctions couple propositions* even when 
they scorn to couple only words. The primary use of con j unctions 
was, no doubt, to connect two or more sentences ; many of them, 
however, are now used to connect subordinate and principal 
clauses so as to give* not two distinct thoughts, but a single 
modi tied one. 


319. Hence the convenient uistinculon of co-ordinate and 

Conjmic- subordinate conjunctions. Co-ordinate conjunctions 

tions co-or- tmilo co-ordinate stateanents- or join in construction 
duuite, aud _ j 

cubordiaato. co-oramato words, as : — 

6 God sustains the woild : and he governs it/ 
e Towered cities pieces 112 then, 

And the busy hum cj iac.a. *■ — U IzZTiG'dO. 

Subordinate conjunctions unite nlaienioiiiu in such a way that 
the one modifies the meaning or application of the other, as : — 
4 Mon learn quickly when they arc attentive/ 

4 If it were done, when ’do done, then it wore well it were done 
quickly SBA&srn vvx. 


Oo-oiiUniiiri 820. Thc;;o divided again into various 

how divided, classes 


Co-ordinate 
conjunc- 
tions are 


fa, Connective with affirmative statements — ‘And/ 4 also/ 
4 as well as / 4 both * — ‘and/ ‘ further/ ‘ likewise/ ‘more- 
over/ 4 not only * — ‘but * 


otherwise/ ‘else/ 


lb. Alternative. — ‘ Either * — ‘or* * ) t 
|c. Negative. — ‘Neither' — ‘nor* j 
d. Adversative. — ‘ But/ ‘on the other hand/ ‘only/ ‘ how- 
| ever/ ‘notwithstanding/ 4 still/ ‘yet/ 

~ tu.. j;*™ * « \ ‘ Therefore,* 4 wherefore/ ‘ therc- 

°* Ilh- tiVe > lmjlj ll )x a / upon/ ‘consequently/ ‘ accord- 
ingly/ ‘ Hence ,’ 4 whence,* ‘ so/ 
4 then/ ‘ now/ ‘because/ % for/ 


consequence, either > 
logical or physical, j 


These distinctions may bo illustrated thus : — 

‘Hannibal invaded Italy, and was defeated by IhUus/ 
1 You must study hard, or you cannot succeed/ 

4 ’Tls neither hero nor there.* — O tiisllo. 


*‘0r* is sometimes a sub-nltern.a- 
tive, and marks a merely vorbal dis- 
tinction, the same thing being de- 
scribed under other words, as 4 the 
triangle, or figure formed by three 
right lines, has its three angles equal 


to two right angles. This is the Sive 
of the Latin, * Mars sive Mavors : * 
alias is sometimes used in this sense 
in judicial proceedings. This distinc- 
tion is important in Syntax, 
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CONJUNCTIONS CLASSIFIED, 


‘Nothing extenuate, 

J\ r or set down aught in malice. ’—O thello, 

* He started for India, but stopped at the Cape.’ 

‘The shadow of the earth in every position is round, consequently ib * 
earth is a globe/ 

‘ She loves much, and therefore (I conclude) much has been forgiven 
her/ 


321. Subordinate conjunctions are still more numerous and 
Subordinate moro complex. 

how divided. They are divided into those of time, place, degree, 
or manner, and causation, answering in a largo degree to the 
division of adverbs. 


X. 


- 

\d. 


‘Where I am, 
‘Whither I go, 
' 4 He returned 


/a. A point. — ‘A«/ ‘as soon as/ ‘now that/ ‘when/ 
( ‘before/ ‘ere/ (sometimes ‘or/ Dan. vi. 21. 
) etc.) ‘After.’ 

To time. ) b. Duration. — ‘ As long as/ ‘ as/ ‘ until/ ‘ whilst.' 
Repetition.— ‘ As oft as/ 

Relational, — ‘ When/ 4 whenever/ 

^a. Rest in. — ‘Where/ ‘there/ etc. 

( there ye may bo also/ 
b* Motion to.— ‘Whither/ ‘thither/ 
ye cannot come/ 

c. Motion from, — ‘Whence/ ‘thence, 
whence he came/ 

a. Likeness.— ‘ As/ ‘as if/ ‘how/ ‘so.’ ‘When we 
m, _ . „ * , „ cannot do as we wish, we must do as we can/ 
lier^r J b ‘ Ab ’’ ‘ as >’ ‘although.’ ‘As bold as a 

degree. J c< Excess or deficiency. — ‘ Than/ ‘not/ ‘so as.’ 

‘ More honoured hi the broach than the obscr- 
vance.’ — H ahlet. 

j a. Effect or result. — ‘ That/ ‘ so that/ ‘and so/ 
b. Condition.— * If/ ‘provided/ ‘unless/ ‘except/ 
‘in case/ * as/ 

Result, independently of condition.— ‘ Although/ 
uo causa 1 ‘however/ ‘notwithstanding/ ‘though/ 'yet/ 

\ • XOr all*’ -Trtnn rvi 1 1 


Id. Ground or reason.— ‘As/ ‘because/ ‘for/ ‘for- 
asrnueh as/ ‘inasmuch as/ ‘whereas/ ‘eith,' 
‘ since/ * seeing that ’ (in N. T. ‘ knowing that ’) 

e. Purpose.— ‘That/ ‘in older that/ ‘lest/ 


These distinctions may be illustrated additionally thus : 

1. As to lame.— He left the House, after the vote was taken. 

Ho sat as long as he could, until the duke came. 
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lie spoke as often as the rules of tlie House allowed* 
And whenever he spoke, the House cheered him. 


4. Causative. — b, Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

c. However disagreeable it may he, we must do our duty. 

d. The crop is heavy, because the land is good (cause). 

The land is good, for the crop is heavy ( logical reason). 
The husbandman tills and manures the land, because he 

wishes for good crops (motive). 

e. Head, that 3*011 may weigh and consider. 


022. Several of the words hero given as conjunctions are used 
functions 1 " * n English as propositions, and in that case are 
originally followed by ‘ that/ the demonstrative, standing for 
the rest of the sentence, as in Galatians ii. 12 : — 


proposi- 
tions 


‘Before that cor - run came frrni James, he did cat with the Gentiles.’ 
‘After that I vra'i turned, I repented/ — Jee. xsxi. 10. 

‘Sith that I have told yon.’— Chr.UTCim. 


Without ‘'that 5 they are better regarded as conjunctions. 1 If 5 
and ‘ how 5 and some others arc used similarly in old English, 
and admit a similar explanation, i. e. they have the force of in- 
dependent words, and illustrate the principle of Tooke, that all 
conjunctions were originally either verbs or nouns. 

Some other words, as ‘like 5 and ‘notwithstanding/ are now 
used as conjunctions, though not properly ; a usage that origin 
afces in the employment of them in old English as prepositions 
with ‘ that/ ‘ as * : thus — 

( 7J7ee [as] a father pitiwth his children, sc the Lord pllieth them that 
fear him.’ 


‘ Notivithstemdwg these follies are pretty well worn out of ihe 
minds of the wise and learned in the present ago, multitudes of weak 
and ignorant persons arc still slaves to th e in . ’ — Sp-ECTAtok, Ho. 50j. 

If ‘ as ’ and ‘ that 7 are omitted, the use of ‘ like 9 and ‘ not- 
wi ihs banding ’ as conjunctions is very questionable. 

‘ Notwithstanding 9 is sometimes used after a noun or pronoun, 
as a nominative absolute : 

— ‘ I nofcwy^hsf,andynge. , — Jon sail* Bible, 1551. 

Here it has its etymological meaning. 

Cr othcr Many words here given belong in different eon- 
spcc'ch. nections to other parts of speech. 

‘After/ for example, isanadjective (‘the after part of the ship ’), 
an adverb (‘ they that come after’), a preposition (‘ After me the 
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delugo/ MiiXTEUKiCH), a conjunction (‘ lie called two days afL r £ 
left ’). c Then * (with its double form ‘ then 9 and ‘ than ’) is both 
a conjunction and an adverb : ‘ For/ a conjunction and proponi- 
lion : ‘Except/ a proposition and a conjunction* ‘Save 5 and 
‘saving/ when they moan ‘but/ or merely connect words, arc not 
adverbs, as Johnson calls them, nor are they verbs, but con- 
junctions : — 

‘There was no stranger in the house, save vre two. 51 —- 1 Kims in. IS. 

‘ When all slept sound save she, who loved them both/— 

Bogetis, Italy, 103. 

As conjunctions, they reouiro lire same case after them as 
before them, (See par. 521). 

‘ But’ is sometimes an adverb =‘ only / sometimes a preposi- 
tion = ‘ except/ ‘ without/ and sometimes a conjunction, as : — 

‘Vico is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to bo hated needs but to bo seen, (an Adv.) * 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, (Conj.) 

Wo first endure, then pity, then embrace/ — Porn, 

* Oh, who shall say what heroes feel, 

When all but life and honour’s lost/ (Prop.)—' Mooas* 

‘None but the bravo deserve the fair/— D tutdek.* 


323. Several of theue conjunctions go in pairs, and may be 
Correlative called correlatives, as neither — nor: either — or : 
tions. U * whether— or : if— then : for— because : now — there- 
fore : both — and : as— so : so— as : though — vet or still, otc. 

324. Regarded etymologically conjunctions are of three 
Classified as classes 'smple, ‘and/ ‘as/ ‘but/ ‘if/ ‘or/ 

to their Derived , such as, ‘n-or/ ‘ei-thcr/ ‘n-ci-ther/ ‘tha-n/ 

origin. c ( e ven/ ‘ since/ ‘ seeing/ ‘ except ,• ? 

And compound , such as, ‘n-ever the less/ ‘mo-re ov-er/ 
‘whe-re-fore/ ‘ although * (thafian, to allow), ‘Ixowbeit ? (in 
whatever way it bo). 


* Horne Toolce suggests that this 
4 but 1 had a different origin. ‘But’ 
in the sense of ‘besides ’ is from hot 
(the root of booty, bootless) ; in tho 
sense of ‘ except,’ it is from Be-utan, 
to take out or abstract (ex-cept). The 
first ‘but* is short, and the second 
long. It Is certain that the A.S, had 


two words: *bo1/ tho conjunction, 
talcing an indicative in the miso of 
‘but,’ and a subjunctive in tho sense 
of 1 unless ; ’ and * but * the preposU 
tion.— * Itask’s Anglo-Saxon Gram-* 
mar/ p, i;U. See Richardson, and 
on the other side, Wedgwood; under 
‘But.’ 
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32y. An interjection is a vrorJ or cry that expresses any strong 
lmevjec- or au«lcieii Tviali or emotion of the mind. 

V°r' S d ^ Ecr,: ' c3 ty C01?iea within the range of articulate 
tou.iva. language-, and has no government or connection Tritli 
other parts of tiio sentence. 


Classified. 


Interjections may omv ess, by "vy of exclamation, 
an ej notion or — 

Desire for the presence of 
another — Ho ! Hollo ! 
Attention — Hist ! 

J^zpcoveiy — Olio 1 Ay, ay 5 
*V r eari:icr^ — Heigh ho ! 
ftiirnviao — Ah ! Oh ! 


Joy — as, Hurrah ! 

Sorrow or pain — Oil ! Eoo J 
Approval — -Bravo ! 

Aversion or cork-nip/ — Pa ;h l 
Pa ugh ! Pie 1 
Curiosity — 3\ ? J 




CSC. 


020 . Sicnhlean fc words, uttered inde}, >e 2 idently, after the manner 
Apparent hifcerj eclionu, ought lo he referred to their proper 
govern- elates, and explained eUipiioidly, as Order ! Adieu ! 
moat o-. ^«rji 0 God ’ 1 commend you), Good-bVe (C4ocl, or 
Good be near you). Strange i 

<Ou : Stanley, on! 

Were the last words of Kairaion/ — S cots, 


Though infcorjccl ions do not themselves govern eases, they may 
1)0 closely connected with words that do, or they may be used as 
nouns, as : — 

1 If you deny mu, /re upon your law. r — S ri Am-man, 
e Aba for ;isl ? 

( Woo is me, Alhama ! ? — Bvno:?. (i. o. to mo,) 

O or Oh, it may bo added, is often prefixed to a noun, as a sign 
of the vocative case. 

6 Oh happiness! our being’s end and aim!*— -Porn, 

* 0 pride of Greece I Ulysses, stay ! 9 

827. Horne Took© bestowed great pains on the particles of our 
language ; and tried to show that they are all derived from verbs 
or nouns ; t if, from ‘ give ; 9 e unless J from 6 on-lcsan, 5 to dismiss, 
etc. His conjectures are often ingenious and plausible. But 
the whole subject needs re-investigation. The results however 
are not likely, as words are in such frequent and idiomatic use, 
to be of much practical value. 
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CHAPTER VH. 


SYNTAX. 

Contents: — ( 328) Sentence defined. (330) Meaning $f the copula. 

(331) Sentences classified. 

i. The simple sentence. 

(332) The subject. (333) The enlargement of the subject. 

(334) The predicate. (335) The completion of the predicate or iho 
object. (336) Enlargement of the object. (337) The indirect object : 
how governed. (338, 339) The indirect object only. 

(340) The extension of the predicate. 

(341) Words classified in relation to sentences, 

(342) Words used to qualify the object, or to extend the predicate, 

ii. (343) Complex sentences classified. 

(344) The noun sentence. (345) The adjective sentence, 

(346) The adverbial sentence. 

iii. (347) Compound sentences, 

(348) Contracted compound sentences. (349, 350) Examples, 

(351) Buies for analyzing them. 

(352) Parsing. 

(353-356) Various methods : relative value of each. 

Eules of Syntax. 

Nominative Case , 

(357-379) Concord of nominative and verb. Nominative absolute, 

(381) Position of nominative in the sentence. 

(382) Position of enlargement of the nominative. 

Genitive Case . 

(384, 385) A, S, and Norman forms. Use of each. 

(386-395) Eules. Plural possessive pronouns. Choice of forms. 

(396) Position of genitive, 

(397) Genitive relations. 

Dative Case . 

(398-404) Various forms and uses. Dative absolute. 

(405) Dative relations, (406) Examples, 

Objective Case . 

(407-412) Verbs and adjectives governing objective cases, 

(418) Objective of time, measure. (414) Cognate objective* 
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(415) Objective case and passive verb. (116, 117? US) Nominative 
after verbs. 

(419) Position of objective ease. 

(420) Other uses of tixo objective. 

The Pronoun . Personal and relative, 

(421-451) Buies. (455-459) On the position of Pronouns. 

The Article* Definite and indefinite. 

(460-481) Bales on the fo3:m 5 the use, the place, and the repetition of 
the article. 

The Adjective . ' 

(482-497) Eulcs on the use and position of the adjective* 

(498-506) Comparative and superlative forms. 

The Verb* 

(507-512) Buies on concord and government. 

(513) The auxiliary 4 do. 5 (515) tf Shall, will/ etc. 

(515-521) Tenses and inodes in com filer; sentences. 

(522-527) The subjunctive mood. Its rules. 

(528) Verbs used absolutely, (5*29-541) The infinitive, objective, 
and gomndial* (542*518) The sign and the position of the in- 
finitive. 

(549-55S) Participles. 

The Adverb* 

(559-561) Buies as to their use and position. 

(562) Qualify verbs, etc. (563) Adjectives, etc., used as. 

(564) Two negatives. (505-568) 4 Not but/ 1 no/ ‘ever/ * never/ 
etc* 

The Conjunction* 

(569-578) Buies on their use. Government of moods, and position. 
(579, 580) Correlative conjunctions, 

(581-583) * Or/ etc, (584) Omissions and insertions, effect of. 

The Preposition * 

(585, 586) Governs a case. (5S7, 588) Its place. (5S9) Bep edi- 
tion of, 

(590) Must be appropriate to the words used. 

(591) Compound prepositions. (592) Pleonastic. 

The Interjection . 

(593) Peculiarity of* 


u The English have ever been as indocile in acknowledging rulc3 of 
Briticism, even those which determine the most ordinary questions of 
grammar, as the Italian and Trench have been voluntarily obedient.* 
— Hat/tam:, 


M 
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Si The following are the five fundamental laws of syntax 

1. The verb must agree with its subject in number and person. 

2. Active verbs and prepositions take nouns or something equivalent 

to nouns after them, as their object* 

3. Every adjective or word used as an adjoctire qualifies some noun 

expressed or understood, or otherwise distinguishes it. 

4. Adverbs modify tho meaning of any words, which convoy the idea 

of an action or attribute and not the idea of existence. 

6 , Copulative and disjunctive particles unite together notions or 
assertions, which hold the same relation to any given sentence ” 
— J. D. MOEELn. (See par. 571, 572.) 

828. Syntax treats of words as arranged in sentences, their 
relation and concord. 

The Stbuotubb op Sentences. 

329. A sentence is the expression of a thought in words. In 

A sentence evev ^ SIlc ^ ex P ress ^ on tliero is a thing of which we 
defined think ; and there is a quality we assort of it. Tiio 
ticSly ia " thought of is called in a sentence* the subject : 

tho assertion made of it* is called the predicate : a«. 
Men (subject) reason (predicate). Every sentence* however com- 
plex* is really divisible into these two parts. 

The relation of words to each other in a sentence is expressed 
by position* by inflection* and by connecting words. 

"While grammar regards sentences as made up of two parts, 
And log!- logic reckons three : the subject* the predicate, and 
the copula which unites the other two. In grammar 
the copula is always included in the predicate. Tlie yrammali- 
cal subject moreover is the nominative simply, the logical subject 
includes all its adjuncts. Tho grammatical predicate is the 
verb, the logical predicate is the entire assertion. So far tho 
nomenclature of the two sciences differs. 

330. It may be convenient here to note, that ‘ i$? tho logical 
Meaning of copula of a sentence, is really a word of most exton- 
the copula. s i va meaning. Sometimes it expresses existence (as 
* God is *)* and then it is the predicate of the sentence. Some- 
times it expresses resemblance* as when we say, f Society is a 
pyramid or causation, as f Intemperance is the death of thou- 
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sands ; 5 or comprehension of any hind : that is, ■whenever the 
predicate of a proposition describes the genus, or the difference, 
the property or the accident of the subject. This peculiarity 
of the word is important in logic : it is noted here, only to im- 
press upon the reader that in grammar * is ’ is either itself a 
predicate or part of the predicate, and has no peculiar inde- 
pendent force, 

831. Sentencesare simple, complex, and compound* A simple 
Sentences sentence contains one subject or nominative, and one 
ciassifted. finite verb or predicate : as, * Time files. 5 

A complex sentence contains one principal subject, 
and one principal predicate, with one finite verb or more depen- 
Complex, dent on the principal sentence : as — 

c The labour we delight in physics pain.’ — M acbeth. 

c When men cannot do what they wish, ihoy must do what they eanJ 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple or eom- 
Compotmd. plex sentences : as — 

* Retail geniuses are no Linn g worth: go to the wholesale dealers, if 
you wish knowledge,’— E mmohy. 

When the predicate is a transitive verb, it requires some 
word or words to complete the sense : as — 

* Reward sweetens toil* 

The added word, or words, grammarians call the object of the 
verb ; or the completion or complement of the predicate. 

In these explanations two sets of phrases have been used : 
subject and nominative ; predicate and verb ; complement of 
predicate and object. These double phrases are purposely 
used. They suggest the connexion between grammar and 
logic ; between the process of spaech and of thought ; and tho 
careful attention of the reader is directed to them. 

The connexion between these three kinds of sentences may 
be illustrated by an example. 

* Tyrrell shot Rufus.* — A simple sentence, 

* Tyrrell [who is thought to have had some grudge against Rufus] 
shot him [while hunting].’— A complex sentence. 

* Tyrrell shot Rufus : the king was found in the forest where he had 
fallen; and Tyrrell escaped to France.’— A compound sentence. 

M 2 



2U SENTENCES— THE SUBJECT, 

i. The Simple Sentence.— (a) The Subject. 

332, In a simple sentence the subject may be cither simple or 
The Simple enlarged. I£ pimple, it may consist of a noun, a 
subject. pronoun, an adjective used as a noun, a common in- 
finitive, or an infinitive in * ing : 5 as— - 
1 Procrastination is the thief of time/ — Y oung. 

* He taught us ho w to live, and how to die.’ — Tickets (Of Addison), 

* The just shall live by faith/— B om. i. 17. 

* To suppress the truth may be a duty to others ; never, to utter a false- 
hood is a duty to ourselves/ — H am. 

* Doing his duty is the delight of a good man/ 

Nouns with single limiting adjectives may be regarded as 
simple subjects : as — 

4 A man's a man— for a* that/ 

'Extreme care to avoid censure never answers its purpose. There in 
no escape from cavil/ — B exdges. 

Even if there are two or throe words, expressive of one 
thought, the subject may still be regarded as simple : as — 

e Too little self-confidence begets the forms of vanity/-- E oiotebV, 
Lite of Goldsmith. 

Sentences also may be nominatives ; but in such cases, the 
sentences cease to be simple. 

The simple subject may be placed after the verb ; and then 
‘it/ or ‘this/ or ‘there/ is placed before it in apposition to 
the subject : as — 

‘ It is excellent 

[To have a giant’s strength ;] but it is tyrannous 
[To nse it like a giant.]* — M easube bob Measube. 

‘ And there was mounting in hot haste/— B vbon, 

333. An enlarged subject in a simple sentence may be formed 
The enlarged °* an y words that can be used to modify a noun, 
subject. provided they do not make a distinct sentence. 
These may be nouns in apposition (a), an infinitive (b), an ad- 
jective (c), or a participle (d), a possessive case (e), and preposi- 
tional (f), or adverbial phrases (g) ; or any combination of these 
(h) ; as — 

a* 1 Paul the apostle wrote the Epistle to the Komans/ 
b. ‘The best course — to treat him kindly — occurred to none/ 
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c. * Habitual giving is a Christian duty, 9 

d. 4 The king feeling desirous ox protecting himself, gave up the 
minister into their hands* 5 

e. £ Baxter's cheerfulness was one of Ms virtues. 5 

£. 4 Ten of the twelve apostles sealed their testimony with their blood. 

4 The thirst for fume is an infirmity of noble minds. 5 
4 The method of obtaining silver from lead is very ingenious, 5 
4 Pensiveness without mind is dulness. 5 
4 He tv iih Ms principal of leer was taken, 5 — Bobe&tson. 

g. 4 The cathedral there is still unfinished. 5 

h, 4 Underneath day’s azure eyes, Ocean’s nursling Yenice lies. 5 

(b.) The Predicate, 

334. The predicate of a sentence asserts o£ the subject, what 
The predi- what it does , or what is done to it : and the verb 
cate. is accordingly neuter or intransitive, active and transi- 
tive, or passive. 

A simple predicate can be varied only by separating the 
finite verb into the copula and some other part of speech : a 
noun (1), an adjective (2), or a prepositional phrase or adverb 
(8) : as — 

(1) 4 And the earth was all rest and the air was all love,' — Shelley, 

(2) 4 Thou art alive still while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 5 — JoN'SON (on Shak- 

speare). 

(3) 4 They are all under the sod' 

4, Tis neither here nor there' — Othello. 

4 He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 5 — Kudibkas. 

All negatives and compound expressions conveying a single 
thought may be regarded as simple predicates. 

(c.) The completion of the Predicate. 

335. When a verb is transitive, the predicate is completed by 
Tbeoom- adding the object. In the case of most verbs the 
the predi- object is single, but some require a double object to 
Single complete the sense, 

objects. The single object of a transitive verb maybe a noun, 
a pronoun, an adjective used as a noun, or an infinitive in 
either of its forms ; as — 
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4 Who steals my purse, steals trash* — Shaespeabis. 

4 Him, the almighty power, 

Hurled headlong ilaming from th ? ethereal cky/ — M ilton. 

* An infidel can never bo a great man* His views and affections lake in 
only the visible ; and are always low and contracted/ 

4 Learn to labour and to wait* 

1 Many preachers make me think a great deal of them, hat this onj 
teaches me to think little of myself/ — Louis XIV. (of Massillon.) 

4 He prefers walking to riding/ 

336. These objects of transitive verbs, being equivalent to 
The enlarged nouns, may be enlarged, like the subjects of sentences, 
object. by the addition of nouns in apposition, of adjectives 
or participles, of possessive cases, of adverbs and prepositional 
phrases. 

A sentence also may be the object of a verb, but in that case 
the whole sentence is complex and not simple. 

337. Some verbs require a second object to complete the 

The indirect predicate : called the indirect object o£ the verb, 
object. This indirect object may be a noun alone, or a 

noun with a proposition (‘for’ or ‘to’), or with a conjunction 
( s as 5 ), an adjective or a participle, or an infinitive : as — 

‘They made Cromwell Protector : and he named his son as his heir.* 

4 The jury found him guilty / 

♦The people counted him /or a prophet.’ 

4 Tell him to wait / 

4 1 saw him go.* 

4 It shall grind him to powder/ 

Verbs with this government are generally verbs of making, 
appointing, pronouncing, etc. ; and the indirect object is some- 
times called from the first-named, the factitive object. 

The indirect object may be governed by a preposition : as — 

4 Burke accused Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours/ 

This is called the genitive object. 

4 1 have given him every indulgence/ 

4 Mr. Yemen bequeathed his pictures to the nation/ 

This is called the dative object. 

838, Some intransitive verbs take an indiroct object only. 
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c At Pome it was deemed a crime to despair of the republic** 

* Of Heaven lie spalse, from Heaven lie came.* 

These indirect objects are by some regarded as direct objects, 
governed by the transitive verbs — * to despair of/ ( to speak of/ 
etc. : and in sonic respects this view is more just than the 
other. (Seo par. 408.) 

889. Neuter verbs and passive verbs of the factitive class are 
Neuter fucti- followed by a completion of the predicate in the 
live verbs. nominative. 

fi On the death of Harold, William became king. 9 

^ After a long trial his invention was pronounced the better of the two.* 

Verbs which imply measure or weight are followed by an 
object in the accusative : as — 

t The lake o£ Gcnnesaret measures eight mites across. 5 
*TIie fish he caught weighs nine pounds. 9 

Of course these indirect objects of the verb, consisting as they 
do of nouns or the equivalents of nouns, may bo enlarged in 
the same way as the nominative. 

(d). The Extension of the Predicate. 

840. The predicate of a sentence may not only be varied and 
Extension of completed : it may be eoclended. For this purpose, 
the predicate. wo ^ cither the simple adverb or an adverbial 
phrase, or compound adverb as it has been called. Both forms 
are used to express time, place, manner, and causation. 

The simple adverb — 

* Pie suffered long and died heroically.* 

The adverbial phrase has the following forms. It appears- - 
As a noun, or a noun phrase : — 

* Ho rode three miles, and then returned/ 

1 Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he Ml/ — Milton. 

As a participle, or a participial phrase : as — 

* Ho died shouting victory/ 

* He excepted, all were saved. 5 

* And on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s Mend/ — Goldsmith, 

The last two arc examples of the nominative absolute ; a kind 
of participial phrase that modifies the predicate or assertion of 
the sentence. 
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As an adjective used adverbially : — 

‘ Uneasy lies tlie bead that wears a crown.’ — Xumitf IV. 

As a prepositional phrase : — 

‘ Newton was born at Woohthorpe* 

‘His first prism was of glass J (material) 

* And he used it for analyzing light, 9 (purpose) 

‘You rise betimes. 9 (time) 

‘ He speaks with great rapidity, but with groat clearness.’ (maimer) 

Or in any combinations of these forms : — 

* In that sudden strange transition, (time) 

By what new and finer sense, (manner) 

Can she grasp the mighty vision, 

And receive its influence ? ’■ — Condue, 

‘ fiometimes wit lieth in a pat allusion to a known story, Sometimes it 
playeth in words or phrases ; taking advantage from the ambiguity of 
their sense, or the affinity of their sound/— -B aekow. 


Language 341. All language, therefore, as used in simple sen- 
classified. tences, may be classified thus - 


( Nouns; pronouns, \ 

Adjectives, used as nouns, J Forming 

Infinitive moods, ( — 

(And in complex sen- /The subject and object 
tences, complete sen- 1 of a sentence,’ 

• tences.) j 


f lSToan or Infinitive in 
apposition. 

Adjectives, 

Possessive cases. 
Prepositional phrases, or 
adverbs. 

Participles. 

Words assorting acts lxix 0 verb, 
or qualities. ) 


Enlargement of 
the subject or object 
of a sentence. 


The predicate, 


Wor&s qualifying as- 
serting words. 
(Attributes of the 
verb.) 


/Adverbs of time, place, 
manner, etc. 

, Nouns us*d adverbially. 
Participial phrases. 
Preposition with cases. 


Enlargement of the 
predicate. 


342, It will be noticed that participles, prepositional phrases, 
and adjectives, are used to qualify the subject, or the object of a 
sentence, or to extend the predicate. They qualify the subject 
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when they describe the thing of which we are speaking ; and 
they qualify the predicate when they modify or define the act 
expressed by the verb. Sometimes it is uncertain whether it is 
the subject or the predicate that is qualified by the added 
words : as— 


i She looks beautiful, 

6 And then came winter clothed all in frieze, 

Chattering his teeth for cold/ 

ii The Complex Sentence. 

348. A complex sentence is made up of one principal subject 
Complex ail d predicate, and contains two or more finite verbs, 
sentence. The part that contains the principal subject and 
predicate is called the principal sentence ; the rest, the subordi- 
nate sentence, or sentences. 

Subordinate sentences are of three kinds : the noun sentence, 
the adjective sentence, and the adverbial sentence. 

344. The noun sentence is one that occupies the place, and 
Noun sen- follows the construction of a noun. It may, there- 
tences. fore, be either the subject of the principal sentence, 
or the object that completes the predicate ; 

The subject : — 

‘ That [a historian should not record trifles], is perfectly true/ — 
Macaulay, 

* The fact [that wo are ourselves sinful], should make us ready to 
forgive/ 

* It is not known [where Moses was buried]/ 

The object, direct or indirect : — 

* She know [that his heart was darkened with her shadow] /« — Byhon. 

* 1 was taught in my youth [that to know how to wait is one secret of 
success]/ 

Most noun sentences begin, it will be seen, with < that * though 
sometimes it is omitted : as— 

‘Little did I dream that [I should live to see such a disaster fallen 
upon her in a nation of gallant men]. I thought [ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult]. But the age of chivalry is gone / — Bunins. 

After negative verbs, ‘but that* is sometimes used. 

m 3 
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When the noun sentence is a direct quotation, or is preceded 
by the interrogative pronoun, no connecting particle is re- 
quired : 

4 Buff on used to say, 44 Genius ia patience “Genius is common 
sense intensified,” is another definition.’ 

4 1 know not who you are, or what you want. 5 

* Whence he came and how ho achieved his success arc xn’ofound mys- 
teries,* 

345. An adjective sentence is one that occupies the place, and 
Adjective follows the construction of an adjective. Ib may 
sentences, therefore be attached to any part of a sentence where 
an adjective is admissible — 

To the subject or to the single object of the verb : — 

* To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears . 9 — WOBBSWORrn. 

To the second of two objects : — 

* But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I mmj whisper — solitude is sweet.’ — Cowman. 

The words that connect the adjective sentence with tlio 
principal sentence are either relatives, or words equivalent to 
relatives, ‘when,’ ‘why/ ‘how/ etc. : as — 

4 1 know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows.’— -Min. N. D beam. 

When the relative is in the accusative case, it may be omitted 
without any confusion of sense : — 

* The message you gave me, I have told him/ 

4 Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win. 9 — Meas. foe Measure. 

Sometimes, in poetry and in colloquial prose, the relative, 
when a nominative, is omitted : as — 

* *Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue/— C ampbell. 

‘’Tis he leads the opposition, not Bentinck/ 

346. An adverbial sentence is one that takes the place and 
Adverbial follows the construction of an adverb ; and like tho 
sentence, adverb it describes place, time, manner, or causa- 
tion. It generally qualifies the predicate. 

Place i ‘ Where 9 er we seek thee , thou art found. 

And every place is hallow’d ground/ 
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* Their ashes flew , 

No marhlo tells us whither? — Cowpeb, 

Time: c When I said I should die a bachelor, I did not think I should 
live till I were married?— Muon ado about Nothing, 

Sometimes those adverbial forms are abbreviated, either by 
omitting the verb, or by changing the verb into a participle : 

H>S 

6 When young he learnt Hebrew, and tho 9 ho afterwards forgot it all, 
he died repeating the 23rd Psalm/ 

Manner : ‘ Such sights as youthful poets dream, 

On summer eves by haunted stream/ — Milton. 

Causation : reason, condition, purpose, etc. : 

*1 weep the more, because I zoeep in ram? — Guay. 

‘In due season we shall reap, if we faint not? 
c Ask and yc shall receive, that your joy may befall ? 

etc. 

See the Table of Adverbs in paragraph 308. 

iii. The Compound Sentence. 

Mi. A compound sentence, is one that contains two or more 
Compound principal and co-orclinai© assertions. Such sentences 
sentences. nia y be divided into four classes ; — 

(1.) Those that are copulative, whether affirmative or nega- 
tive : as — 

4 Man proposes and God disposes/ — Thomas a. Eeimpis. 

‘ Neither did this man sin, nor his parents/ (Negative) 

‘Ho not only silenced him ; he convinced him/ (Affirmative) 

(2.) Those that are alternative (sometimes called disjunctive) : 
offering for acceptance one of two things : as — 

« Either these books add to tho Horan, or they merely repeat it. In 
tho one ease they are blasphemous, in the other futile/ — Omab. 

‘Wo put now wine into new bottles, else the bottles perish/ 

(3.) Those that are adversative ; where the second clause 
narrows the iirst (a), or presents a contrast to it (b), or (more 
raroly) wholly denies it (c) : as — 

(a.) 4 Hero is an excellent picture, but that it wanted one thing/ — 
Holland’s Plinxe. 

(b.) ‘ Give every man thy oar, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure (opinion), but reserve thy judgment/ 

Hamlet. 
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(c.) ‘ A man is justified not by works, but hg faith? 

4 Not the rich are happy, but the good V 

(4.) Those that are causative ; where the one sentence gives 
the logical reason or cause ; and the other the inference or result ; 
as — 

4 Christianity is not only reverence ; it is lore : therefore it Luries iiselt 
not only with the worship of the highest, but with the lifting up of the 

lowly.' 

4 Became she loves much, therefore, (X conclude) much has boon for- 
given her.'— Logical conclusion from premises. 

4 j 'Because much has been forgiven her, therefore, she loves much/— 
Consequence from fact* 

The connective paxiieies proper to express the relation between 
co-ordinate sentences may be seen in paragraphs 320, 321. 

348. Sometimes a compound sentence is put in a contractor! 
Contracted ^ orm : 0X16 subject (a) has two or more predicates, or 
sentences, one predicate has two or more subjects (b) ; two or 
more objects (c), or two or more extensions of the predicate (d) ; 
and sometimes connecting particles are omitted (e) ; us— 

(a.) 4 'With ravished ears, 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake tho spheres.' — ‘Dxrcx>tni. 

(b.) 4 Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note.'— C. Wonm 
4 Woe came with war and want with woe.'— Scott. 

(c.) 4 Cromwell placed England at the head of the Protestant intercut, 
and in the first rani: of Christian powers.'— Macaulay. 

(d.) 4 He taught every nation to value her friendship, and to dread her 
enmity.'— M acaulay. 

(e.) 4 1 stood by her cradle; I followed her hearse.'— O rattan (Of 
Irish Liberty)* 

4 Reading makes a full man ; speaking, a ready man ; writing, a 
correct man.*— Bacow. 

4 Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last even, in beauty's circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strite, 

The mom, the marshalling in arms ; the day, 

Battle’s magnificently stem array/ 

Childe Harold's Pilorimaoe* 
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In this last example, it will be seen, tliere is a remarkable 
omission of predicates. 

Sentences so constructed are generally distinguished by force. 

840. The following examples will illustrate the analysis given 
Examples, in the preceding pages. 


Simple and Complex: Sentence. 


Simple sentence. 


Subject. 
Labour 


Extension of subject \ Manual labour, itself a 


and predicate, 

Complex sentence with 
several enlargements. 


j duty, 

Manual labour, itself 
a duty, and designed 
as a pleasure, 


Predicate . 
is abused. 

) is often abused by ex- 
j cess. 

j is often abused by torri- 
> ble excess, till it bc- 
} comes a curse. 


Complex and Compound Sentences. 


Subject. 

Compound sentence. Tho amphitheatre 


Predicate . 

was’ contemplated with 


awe: 


and enthusiasm 

Enlargement of subject ] Reduced to its naked 
and extension of pre- > majesty the Flavian 
dicate. J amphitheatre 


Enlargement of subject \ 
and extension of pre- f and their rude en* 
dicate in manner, j thusiasm 
time, and place* ) 


broke forth. 

} wa3 contemplated with 
awe, by the barbarians 
of the north : 


/broke forth in a solemn 
proverbial expres- 
sion, which is re- 
corded in the eighth 
century, in the frag- 
ments of the venera- 
ble Bede*. 4 As long 
as the Coliseum 
stands Borne shall 
stand/— Gibbon, ch. 
71. 


350. The simple sentence, c On a throne sat Satan/ Milton 
enlarges and expands thus : — 

( High on a throne of royal slate, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of lud, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on their kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence/ 
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The following are simple, complex, and compound sentences : 
the style as terse as prose : — 

fi H e now propar* d 

To speak ; whereat their troubled ranks tiny bend 
From wing' to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers; attention hold them mute. 

Thrice he assayed ; and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

Tears such as angels weep burst fori In At last, 

Words interwoven with sighs found out their wap/ 

351. In analyzing single sentences, we adopt the same order 
Method of as a writer adopts in making them. We select first 
analysis, the subject of the sentence or nominative of the verb ; 
arranging under it any enlargements which the sentence con- 
tains. We then select the predicate or finite verb. Tf it is a 
transitive verb, we put under it its object or complement, and 
arrange under that object any enlargement which the sentence 
contains. And finally we mark any circumstances of time, place, 
or manner, which qualify the verb, and set them down as exten- 
sions of the predicate. 

In analyzing a complex sentence, we mark the principal sub- 
ject and predicate, and arrange under each the subordinate sen- 
tences which modify or enlarge them. 

If the sentence is compound we analyze it in simple sentence:;, 
and then mark whether the co-ordinate sentences are copulative, 
alternative, adversative, or causative. 

It is not so much of course for analyzing sentences as for com- 
posing them that these hints are important. This analysis is of 
value chiefly because it enables us the more readily to combine 
and express our thoughts. 

The connection between these processes and composition will 
be noticed hereafter ; our immediate business is with syntax, 

Paesino. 

352. It may be convenient to indicate here the various 
methods of parsing in use in grammar. 

To parse is to take the various parts of a sentence by them- 
Farstofc selves and. explain them. Parsing involves analysis ; 

and has different meanings, as we apply it to words or 
to entire sentences. 
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353. The simplest mod© of parsing is to take the different 

First method worc ^ s a se ^ ence and refer them to their parts of 
1 * speech, stating merely what they qualify or govern : 

e. g.~ 

‘When a writer reasons, we look only for perspicuity'; when he 
describes, we expect embellishment ; when he relates, wo desire plainness 
ancl simplicity.* — B laib. 

‘When,’ an adsorb of time, quali- ‘look,* an active intransitive verb ; 

fying * reasons * ; < only,* an adverb qualifying the 

4 a,’ an article or indefinite adj. ; verb ; 

4 writer, ’a common noun, nom.to — 1 for,* a prep.goveming perspicuity, 

4 reasons,* an active intrans. verb ; or 4 look-for,* an active transitive 

4 we,* a pronoun, 1st per. nom, to — verb, etc. 

This is tlio first and simplest mode of parsing. It classifies 
words, and adds just enough of syntax to show that it is a 
sentence we are parsing, and not a collection of unconnected 
forms. 

354. Tho second method of parsing is to add to this elassifica- 
Second tion of words an analysis and explanation of them 
method, according to their * accidence / and to give besides the 
common rules of syntax : e. g. — 

4 Pope, finding little advantage from external help, resolved thencefor- 
ward to direct himself ; and at twelve formed a plan of study which he 
completed with little other incitement than the desire of excellence.* — 
Johnson. 

4 Pope,* a proper name, nom, to 4 re* 
solved, * with which it agrees in 
number and person ; 

* finding,* an incomplete participle, 
sing, nom., agreeing with 4 Pope*, 
past tense ‘found*; past part. 

‘found* ; 

355* Or we may carry this system of parsing still further, and 
Third give all the particulars of every word, appending to 
method, each a complete history of the form : e. g. — 

* It is an ancient mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 

By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? *— Coleridgb* 


4 little,* an adj. m the po3. degree 
(compar. ‘less,* superl. ‘least*), 
agreeing with 

‘advantage,* a com. noun, sing, 
numb., obj. case, governed by 
4 finding * ; etc. 
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c It/ the nom. sing, neuter of ‘ he/ 
and originally a dem. pronoun, 

4 He’ meant that person; and 
‘hit* that thing. The * h ’ is 
lost in modern English. The -t 
is a neuter form, found also in 
wha-tf, and in Latin in illu-£?. 
‘It’ is here the nom. to ‘is/ 
and answers to e ancient mariner’ 
which may be regarded as in 
apposition to it ; 

‘ is/ the 3rd pers. sing, of the ir- 
regular, or rather the defective 
verb ‘ to be ’ ; a verb found with 
similarforms in classic languages, 
in Gothic and in Sanscrit, Here 
it agrees with its nom. 6 it/ or 
with the noun in apposition ; 

* an/ an indeclinable indef, a&jec., 
commonly called an * article/ It 
is originally from the numeral 
‘ one/ as is clear from the A, S., 
Scotch, and French forms. It 
agrees with ‘ mariner/ and takes 
the full form ‘ an ’ because of the 
vowel ; 

‘ ancient/ an adj., pos. degree, and 
agreeing with mariner. It is 
derived from the Latin ‘ante/ 
through the French ‘ancien/ 
The ‘t’ is an equivalent of the 
French nasal sound. A word of 
the same form ( 4 my ancient’) 
is found in old English, as 
equivalent to * $nsign * or stand- 
ard bearer, derived from the 
French ‘ enseigne/ and ulti- 
mately from the Latin, ‘in- 
signia/ the military standard ; 

‘mariner/ a noun in the nom. 
case, after the verb ‘ is ’ ; the 
verb ‘to be/ with several others, 
taking'the same case after it as 
before it. From the root ‘ m-r/ 
found in Latin, and in A. S, 


4 mere/ ‘ marish/ * marsh/ The 
‘ n ’ is an adj. form, common to 
many words ; and the termina- 
tion ‘er/ originally a sign of 
the masc. gender, now generally 
indicates an ‘ agent ’ ; 

‘ stoppeth/ the 3rd pers. sing, pres, 
indie, of the verb * to stop/ with 
regular weak past tense (stopped) , 
and regular complete participle ; 
from an A. S. root. The ‘ p ’ is 
doubled, as an orthographical 
expedient, to indicate the short- 
ness of the vowel : ‘ eth * is now 
called a poetic and archaic form, 
though it is the ordinary A. S, 
ending, * stops/ the common in- 
flexion, being a later form ; 

‘eye/ a noun sing, and obj., con- 
nected by ‘and’ with beard. 
The modem plural (‘ eyes ’) is 
regular ; the old plural was 
‘eyen/ as the Scotch is ‘een/ 
The * y ’ in this word., as in many 
others, represents originally a 
‘g* (compare egg, ‘eggery = 
eyry’), as in A, S. ‘cage/ Ger. 
‘auge/ Lat. ‘ 00 / The diminu- 
tives are eye-l-ct, oug-*7, oc -ul* 
us; 

‘wherefore/ a conjunction, used 
adverbially : ‘e’ is added through 
a false analogy, as the whole 
word equals ‘for what reason’ 
(wher-for). ‘Where’ is pro- 
perly a fern, dat. sing, of hwa, 
who. All the cases of this rela- 
tive are found in English, though 
with different senses : who-so, 
who-m, whe-re, whe-n, wk-y. 

‘ Wh/ the ‘ qu ’ of the Latin and 
the strong breathing of the 
Greek, has been called the 
interrogative or indefinite com- 
bination*. 
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SCO. In these three examples we liave busied ourselves only 
with the words, their forms, and their syntactic connexion. 
The analysis is / jmmmatlcai only. In the following, the fourth 
method of parsing, we combine with these processes 
method. the analysis of the sentence as a whole, in its logical 
connexion; that is, as mi expression of thought. Whatever 
plan be adopted in carrying out the details of this method, such 
an analysis is of the utmost importance. Without it grammar 
is either merely the science that names our tools, or a classifica- 
tion of forms according to the rules ot accidence or of syntax, 
or at most an exercise in comparative philology. With it, 
grammar becomes an intellectual exercise of the most instruc- 
tive kind, strengthening the reasoning powers of the student, 
and rewarding him for the exercise of them by adding to his 
stores of thought. Indeed, by this method of analysis, the 
study of English may be made as perfect a mental discipline as 
the study of classic languages. 

This method has been sufficiently indicated already, and it 
only remains to add a few examples for practice. The student 
will mark first whether the sentences are simple, complex, or 
compound. He will then indicate the object and predicate, 
with the enlargement or extension of each ; the principal and 
subordinate clauses ; and if the sentences are compound, the 
relation of each to the rest. 

The rules of English syntax will be found in subsequent pages. 


Examples of Simple, Complex, and Compound Sentences. 

c The gem cannot be polished without friction, nor man perfected with- 
out adversity,’ — B p. Hall. 

* God rewards every degree of sincere obedience to his will with a 
further discovery of it, il I understand more than the ancients,” says 
David, “ because I keep thy statutes ’—South. 

‘None are poor but those who want faith in God’s providence,’ — 
Bp. Wilson. 

c He that comes to seek after knowledge with a mind to scorn and 
censure, shall bo sure to find enough for his humour, but nothing for his 
instruction,’— B acon. 

* Toll me not in mournful numbers 
“ Life is but an empty dream 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem, ’—Longfellow. 
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EXAMPLES: PAIRING. 


‘He who finds a God in the physical world, will also find ojio in lire 
moral, which is History. Nature forces on our heart a Orator ; llhiory, 
a Providence.’ — B icitjee. 

‘ The cause only, not the death, makes the martyr, 5 — IX Jonbon. 

‘History is philosophy teaching hy example.’— Bolin anuoiiE. 

‘Used with duo abstinence, hopo is a lawful tonic ; iuiemporulely in- 
dulged in, an enervating opiate. ’—Sin J. Stephen. 

* Praising what is lost 

Makes the remembrance dear.’— Sn akbp^ai: sj, 

< How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds* 

Makes ill deeds done.’— S hakspeajie. 

4 Breathes thero a man with coul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native 3 and F Scott. 

* It is a mischievous notion th at we are come too late ini o nab ire, that 
the world was finished a long time ago. As the world was plastic and 
fluid in the hands of God, so it is over to so much of his attributes an we 
bring to it. To ignorance and sin it is flint.’ 

* M Emigravit ” is the inscription on the toinb-slone where he lies ; 

Dead ho is not — but departed — for tlic artist never dies.* 

Long fellow (on Albert Dura's Epitaph). 

‘It has always been our opinion that tho real essence of poetry, apart 
from the pathos, the wit, or the brilliant description which may bo cm* 
bodied in it, but may exist equally in prose, consists in the fine percep- 
tion, the vivid expression of that subtle and mysterious analogy which 
exists between the physical and the moral world, which makes outward 
things and qualities the natural types and emblems of inward gifts and 
emotions, and leads us to ascribe life and sentiment to everything that 
interests us in the aspects of external nature.’— J efekey. 

ItULES OF SYNTAX. 

The Nominative Case. 

357. f he subject of a sentence is put in tho nominative case, and 
Nominative is followed by a verb in the same number and person, 
s^sa. The subject may bo (as we have seen) a noun or a 
pronoun, an adjective, an infinitive mood, or a noun sentence 
used as a noun : as — 

‘Father, ihy hand 

JETath yea)' 1 d these venerable columns j thou 
Didst move this verdant roof.’ 

Buyant (on the Forests of America). 
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858. Sometimes the nominative lias a pronoun in apposition to 
it: as — 

€ Thy banks, they are furnished with bees, 5 — ShenptOI'E 

* Know ye that the Lord, He is God. 5 — Psa. cs, 3 

Such language is regarded as pleonastic ; but it is allowable in 
questions and in animated discourse, or when attention is called 
to the subject of the sentence, or when explanatory words are 
inserted between the nominative and the verb : as — 

1 The prophets, do they live for ever ? 5 — Zecix. h 5. 
c Yon silver beams, 

Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 

Than on the dome of kings ? 5 — Shelley. 

6 Hunger and thirst and fatigue, the cold of mountain snows, and the 
scorching sun of the tropics — these were the lot of overv cavalier who 
came to seek his fortunes in the New World/ — Pbescott. 

Sometimes the noun is repeated, in order to append to it an 
adjective clause : as — 

c Thoughts delightful still, thoughts of the faces and the voices of the 
dend, perish not, lying sometimes in slumber, sometimes in sleep. 5 — 
Wilson. 

359. When the pronoun is in the 2nd person, it is often inserted 
in apposition to the name of the person addressed : as — 

* Thou son of David, have mercy on us/ 

* Ye fostering breezes , blow ! 

And temper all thou world reviving sun. 

Into the perfect year/— T homson. 

360. Nouns and pronouns in apposition are always in the same 
case, though not necessarily in the same number as the words to 
which they refer : as — 

1 We have turned, every one to his own way/*— I sa. liii, 6, 

‘The Son and Spirit have each his proper office/ — B utleu’s Anal., 
part ii. 

These are examples of distributive pronouns ; the following 
are examples of nouns : — 

* The Kenifco tribe, the descendants of Hobab/— M ilman. 

* Thy glorious grandeurs, Nature's most august 
Inspiring aspect / claim a grateful verse/— Young. 
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But such forms of expression are not elegant. When used 
the verb agrees in number -with the first noun. 

361. Though the nominative generally requires a verb after it, 
there are two cases in which no verb is found-— when a noun or 
pronoun is followed by a participle without a finite verb* the 
nominative absolute, and when a noun is put in apposition to 
the whole sentence : as — 

4 Honour being lost, all is lost. 5 2fo;«. absolute, 

‘In Christian hearts, oh for a pagan zeal ! 

A needful but opprobrious prayer/ — Youno, ix. 90 J, 

4 Her voice was ever soft and low— an excellent thing in woman/ 

4 He allowed me the use of his library, a kindness 1 shall never forget. 
—Swift. 

Sometimes in poetry, and even in prose, the participle is 
omitted : as — 

‘Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A chieftain’s vengeance thou slialt feel/ 

Scott (Lady of the Lake), 

he. 4 Man opposed to man.’ 

* An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 

Broad cloth without , and a warm heart within/ 

Cowpee (To Joseph Hill). 

Exclamations may sometimes be regarded as nominatives ; 
sometimes they represent oblique cases : as — 

‘Noon by the north clock ! A hot day, gentlemen ! ? — H awthoeme. 

4 A horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! Shakspeaek 

Some participles used as prepositions are really nominatives 
absolute ; as — 

'During the siege of Lucknow, the garrison endured great privation/ 

‘Pending the decision of the court, the money was paid to the 
accountant-general/ 

i.e. While the siege was enduring ; the decision ponding. 

The absolute case in Greek was generally tho genitive ; in 
Latin, the ablative ; in A.S., the dative ; but in modern English 
the case absolute is generally the nominative* (Sec par* 402.) 

362. When the grammatical subject of a sentence is single, the 
Nom. case verb of the predicate is put in the singular, however 
and verb, the subject be enlarged : as— 

‘ Six months' interest is due/ 

* Godliness with contentment is great gain/ 
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368. When two nouns describe one and the same subject, or a 
subject regarded as one* the- verb is still singular; as — 

c Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee/ 

6 Such a Saviour and Bedeemer is actually provided/— Gurney’s 
Essay, 386. 

‘Her lieart, her mind, her love, is his alone/— Cowley. 

i Tho hue and cry of the country pursues him/— J unius’ Letters, 23. 

6 To admit a God, and then refuse io worship him, is a modern and 
inconsistent practice/ — Fuller. 

fi To read and write was once an honorary distinction/ — Hazlxtt’s 
Lectures. 

364. So also, if the subject has a plural form, but is? still 
regarded as one thing : as — 

c The “Pleasures of Memory” was published in 1792, and became at 
onco popular/— A. Cunningham. 

Though if the exact title be dropped, and merely suggests the 
subject, the verb is plural, if the subject is plural : as — 

‘My “Lives” are reprinting/— J ohnson. 

It is this principle that explains many proverbial expressions: 
as — 

* Fair and softly goes far. 

* Blow and sure out-travels haste/ 

‘Poor and content is rich enough/— Othello. 

' In men, as in carriages, firmness and softness united in each is the 
best arrangement for the safety of all/ — Aenot. 

They may indeed be regarded as elliptical — * what goes fair 
and softly goes far/ But the two words really make up in each 
case a single idea ; and it is of the idea the affirmation is made. 

365. A collective noun, when the idea of unity is prominent, 
takes a singular verb : as — 

* The House has decided the question, and it is useless to discuss it/ 

* The number of tho names was 120/ — Acts i. 15, corrected, 

‘A priesthood, such as Baal’s was of old ; 

A people such as never was till now/— C owfee. 

When the idea of plurality is prominent, as is generally tho 
case with collective nouns, the verb is put in the plural, 

‘The College of Cardinals are the electors of tho Pope/ 
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‘ So depraved were that people whom in their history v;o so mindi 
admire. 5 — Hums, 

Sometimes the two usages are combined in the came cculo^co 
with peculiar force : as — 

* Behold, the people is one, and they have all one laugur^o/ — G j^n. xl, C. 
‘ And i x a king’s a lion, at the hast 

The people are a many headed boast.’— T ope' a Epistles, i. 120. 


366. When the grammatical subject of a sentence is plural, tho 
verb of the predicate is put in the plural; as — 

4 Senates have been bought for gold, 

Esteem and love are never to ho sold, 5 — Pope. 

Aggression and injury never justify retaliation. 5 —' Wat ma>. 

The more common forms of the plural subject are the plural 
noun ox* pronoun ; and two or more nouns connected by ami.* 
Even without c and, 5 however, there may be plurality in idea, 
and the verb is still plural : as — 

‘The breach of trust, the notorious corruption, are slated in thn 
strongest terms. 5 — Junius, Better xx, 

4 Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed. 5 — Beattie. 


3 07. When the subjects are singular, and connected by c or 5 or 
4 nor/ the verb is singular : as — 

‘The wife, where danger or dishonour lurks, 

Safest and seemliest by her husband stays/ — Paradise Loot. 

‘ Nor eye nor listening ear an object fuuh\ 

Creation sleeps/— Y oung. 

So if the * or* is suppressed : as — 

‘That a drunkard should be poor, that a fop should be ignorant, is not 
strange/ 

‘To spread suspicion, to invent calumnies, requires neither labour nor 
courage/— B atoleb. 


368. When in any sentence there is an ellipsis of a noun, ami 
more than one is implied, the verb is still plural ; * as — 


* These, and some of the following 
rules, may be summed up much more 
briefly 

A singular noun takes a singular 
verb. If it convey a single idea *, and a 
plural verb, if the idea is plural 


‘The nation is prosperous. The 
people are divided/ 

‘The horse wore cufi up; but the 
foot wore sat’o/ 

Two singular nouns will have a 
plural verb, if so combined as to con* 
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8 The second and the iliird Epistle of John contain each a single 
chapter/ 

8 The rising and the falling inflection are to be carefully distinguished/ 
< -Knowles. 

8 A literary, & scientific, a wealthy, and a poor man, are to take part in 
the meeting/ 

3G9. When two singular nominatives aro connected by i and/ 
and preceded by tf every/ c each/ tf no/ the verb is singular: as — 
8 Every limb $ih! feature appears with its appropriate grace/ — S teele. 
c Ko part ox their substance, and no one of their properties, is the 
came/ — B otleb, 

370. When two singular nominatives connected by ‘and 9 are 
emphatically distinguished, they belong to different propositions, 
and do not require a plural verb i as — 

8 Somewhat, and in many cases, a great deal is put upon us/—- Box* 
leu’s Analogy, part L 

371. When Wo nominatives are connected, the one affirmative, 
the other negative; they make two propositions, and the verb 
agrees with the affirmative: as — 

e Our own heart, and not other men’s opinions, 

Forms our true honour/— C olebidge. 

* My poverty, not my will, consents. ’ — Shayspeaue. 

4 Mot a loud voice, but strong proofs, bring conviction/ 

372. When two nominatives are connected by e as well as/ or 
6 but/ they belong to different propositions* 

8 Veracity as well as justice is to be our rule,’ — B utlee, 

6 Nothing but wailings was heard/ 

373. When a verb separates its nominatives, it agrees with 
the first, and is understood of the rest : as — 

( The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof/— 1 Cob. x. 26. 

374. Sometimes when the nominatives follow the verb, the 
verb agrees with the first, and is understood of the rest. 

voy a plural idea $ but not otherwise : verbs; but they aro followed by siugu- 
us— lar verbs, when they express a single 

s John and Thomas arcs John or idea: as— 

Thomas is . ’ * The news is true/ 

* Every niun and every woman is. 9 (Sec 4 JMordr& Analysis of Sen- 

Plural nouns generally take plural fences/ p. 91.) 
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< Now abidetlx faith, hope, charity ; these three.'— 1 Cor., ariii. 13, 

■ Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory,’ — Matt, vi, ) 3, 

‘Therein consists the force, and use, and nature, of language,’ — 

Berkley’s Axmrauo:?, p. 101, 

‘ Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears and tremblings o£ distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness, ’ — -Byron; 

375* "When nominatives of different numbers are separated by 
‘or, 1 or ‘nor/ tho verb is generally in tho plural, and it is Mu u 
convenient to place the plural nominative next the verb : ns — 

‘The king or rather his advisers were opposed to that course ; while 
neither tho prince nor his friends were prepared to defend it,’ 

When two nominatives of different numbers are found in 
different clauses of the sentence, the verb had bettor be re- 
peated : as — 

6 The voice is Jacob’s ; but the hands are Esau’s.’ 

‘ Neither were their numbers, nor was their destination, known.’ 

376* If in any case a plural verb cannot be used conveniently 
with two nominatives, and a singular verb is of questionable 
accuracy, it is often better to change the conjunction thou divert 
attention by ambiguous grammar : as — 

4 There is a peculiar force, as well as (not and) peculiar beauty, in this 
figure,’— K akbs. 

377. Though several plural forms are followed by either a 
plural or a singular verb (see par. 200), it is generally better to 
use a plural verb; and so avoid calling attention to the move 
grammar of the sentence : as — 

1 The means used were not such as I can commend.’ 

4 Great pains were taken to improve the appearance of the building.’ 

378. When the nominative is a relative pronoun, it is followed 
by a verb that agrees in number with the number of the antece- 
dent, Hence the following is wrong, 

‘The 2nd hook of the JEneid is one of the greatest masterpieces that 
ever was (read, ever were) executed by any hand,’ — B laib’s Bhet, 

379. When there are two antecedents, the one a pronoun, and 
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the other a noun, the verb generally agrees with the first, unless 
the sense indicates a close connexion between the noun and the 
verb : as — 

4 It is I, your friend, who bid you go.* 

6 Ifc is I, your master , who bids you go.* 

* I am the man who command = I who command am the man/ 

'I am the man who commands = I am the commander.' 


880. Sometimes the noun following a neuter or passive verb is 
regarded as *rhe nominative ; and with it the verb is made to 
agree. 

As in interrogutives , c Who art thou V 

And in old English, tf It am L 5 6 It ben the sherrefes men.*— 
OirAUCE'R., 

‘His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky/- 
Ps. xviii. 11. 

‘To love and to admire has been the joy of his existence/ — Coleridge. 

* The wages of sin is death/ 

In this last example ‘wages’ (wagis, Wycl.) maybe really 
singular. 

* In these memorials of Sir J. Mackintosh, we trace the workings of a 
powerful intellect ; raised, and instructed by fearless though reverent 
qmsiiouwgs of the sages of other times {which is the permitted necro- 
mancy of the wise)/ — J effrey. 


881. The nominative is placed in English before the verb ; ex- 


position of 
the nomina- 
tive. 


cept in the following cases : — 

In interrogative sentences (where there is no 
interrogative pronoun) : as — 


* How many loaves have ye ? * 


When the verb is in the imperative mood : — come we , go ye. 
When a wish is expressed : — 

4 May your shadow never grow shorter/ 

When * neither/ or f nor/ meaning ‘ and not/ precedes a 
verb : 


4 Ye shall not cat of it, neither shall ye touch it ’ — Gen. iii. 3* 
When a conditional clause is introduced, without the con- 
junction ‘ if : ’ — 

4 Say what the use were finer optics given, 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven/— P ope. 
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When tlie adverb { there 9 (not an adverb of place) precedes 
the verb : — 

6 As in Byron’s day, there were thousands to whom tlio world 
‘was a blank* at twenty or thereabouts; so now there are 
hundreds of dilettanti pantheists who tell us the world needs 
a seer/— R ogers* 

When verbs like c say/ ( answer'/ &c. , are used as parts of a 
dialogue 

f Son of affliction/ scad Omar, 5 who art ihou ? 9 

‘My name/ replied the stranger, ‘is Hassan/ — J oilwso:*. 

When emphasis* or the form of a sentence requires* or ad- 
mits of a change. 

As when the predicate comes first 

* Narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there bo that 
find it/ 

‘ Still better was the condition of the agricultural labourer/ — 

Magaulav. 

Or the completion of tlio predicate : — 

‘Silver and gold have I none.; but such as I have, give I llmo/ 

Or an adverbial clause : as — 

4 Here am 1/ 

‘In this unhappy battle of Newbury was slain the Lord Viscount 
Falkland ; a person of such prodigious parts/ etc. — C lauotdqn. 

382. Enlargements of the subject of a sentence either precede 
menSfof the subject, or follow it, or are placed after the verb; 
nominative, as— 

‘ Possessing an extraordinary greatness of mind, vastness of 
conceptions remarkable for their universality and precision, conversant 
with men and books and governments, with various languages, and the 
forms of political combinations as they existed in England and Franco, 
in Holland and the free cities of Germany, lie yet sought the source of 
wisdom in his own soul/— 1 Bakcuopt (of 4 Penn *). 

‘Being liable to lose their whole substance by an incursion of the 
English on a sudden breach of truce, they cared little to waste their time 
in cultivating crops to bo reaped by their foes, 9 — Scott, ‘Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border/ 

4 A poor galley-slave, who had thrown down his chains , took up tho gout 
instead, but made such wry faces, that one might easily percoivo ho was 
no great gainer by the bargain/— A ddison, * Tho Mountain of Miseries/ 

‘The spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad; a spirit admirably com- 
pounded of audacity and sobriety/— M acaulay, i. 407* 
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fi Blest be tlie art that can immortalize % 

Tlio art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it.’ — C ot/peti (on Ms Mother’s picture)* 

An enlargement placed before the subject is not commendable 
in English* unless from the context the subject is Mown* 

The Genitive ob Possessive Case. 

383. The genitive or possessive case has in English two forms ; 
Forms ol the one * ^ ie c^se-ending * J s/ of A. S. origin ; the other* 
goiutivc. 'of Norman origin* and substituting for the casp . 
ending* the preposition ff of ’ ; as— 

4 The Icing's name ic a tower of strength. 9 

A few words in 0. E, are connected with others in the genitive 
case without of/ or c ? : as — 

6 A monore serjernt/ i, e. 4 a kind of servant/ — Chaucer, 

384. The genitive has also a double force; attributive and 

Double objective, 

force of. The attributive genitive indicates some quality of 

ilio noun on which it is dependent : as* origin* or agency* 
possession* mutual relation of persons* quality* material or 
substance of which something is made* or the class to which it 
belongs, as part of a whole ; the genitive of definition* or parti- 
tive genitive* as this last is sometimes called. The objective 
genitive expresses the object of some feeling or action. 

Attributive genitives are such as the following : — 

4 Tlie Reformation of Luther really originated in England/ 

4 Solomon’s temple belongs to the same age as the siege of Troy/ 

4 Somo men can botanize on their mother’s grave/ 

* This is the field and acre of our God/ — L ongfellow. 

4 The child is father of the man/ — W ordsworth, 

4 Lamb is a writer of humour ; Smith, of wit/ 

4 To make a virtue of necessity/ — S ieaespeare. 

4 Ho had arms of iron and feet of clay/ 

4 Hypocrisy is a sort of homage which vice pays to virtue/ — T, Fot/lee. 
e The earth hath bubbles, as the waters hath* 

And these aro of them. Shaespeatjb. 

Objective genitives. 

4 The persecution of the Huguenots ; * i. e. inflicted on them. 

4 The King’s rebels/ — Pas ton’s Letters. 4 Your e feer and youre 
1 remblingo be on all beastis/ — Wycliffe. 4 The love of fame/ 

4 The reading of books/ 4 1 protest by your rejoicing, which I have/ 

4 That is for his maintenance/ 

K 2 
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385. In modern English the possessive form is confined to geni- 
Posscssive tives of or agency, of possession, and of relation 

form. of persons. It is, therefore, generally limited to 
living things : as — 

‘Now Jove suspends Ills golden scales in air, 

Weighs the men’s wits against tho lady’s hair.’ — Poms, 

In old English, and in poetry, the form is often applied to 
things : as — 

‘If we cannot perceive the manner of sui’s poison, no rondo? if wo 
cannot perceive the method of grace’s antidote.’ — T. Fulleii, 

Sometimes the possessive form is used to express the relation 
between a portion of time and its correlative action, or stale : 
as — 

* The Thirty-Years* war.* ‘ Barristers of seven years’ standing.* 

In some cases either term may be made principal, and either 
adjunct : as — 

‘ A few hours’ intercourse.’ * A few hours of intercourse/ 

Tho existence of a permanent compound of two nouns docs 
not exclude the use of the possessive case ; though the two forms 
often differ in meaning, as quality and possession : as — 

‘A horseshoe/ ‘The housetop’ (‘ the house’s top/ — S hahs PGAnn.) 
* A goatskin/ ‘ A harelip/ 

The possessive form of the pronouns 4 his/ 4 its/ 4 Uieir/ is 
often used objectively to avoid the cumbrous or inelegant Norman 
genitive 4 of him/ etc, 

‘His virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpot-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of Ms taking oJfV — Shahs wsaktj. 

386. After the word city or town, country or land, island, etc., 
the genitive preposition is used by way of definition : as, * the 
city of London ; ’ 4 tho island of Malta ; ’ * river ’ is in English 
used without 4 of/ and the name follows in apposition. 

387. When two or more possessives are in apposition, or when 
a compound name is used, tho whole is regarded as a compound 
phrase ; and the case-ending is appended to the last word : as — 

‘For thy servant David’s sake/ — Ps. cxxxii. 10* 

‘The Bard of Lomond’s lay is done/ — H ock*. 

4 1 got it at Tonson the bookseller’s/ 

The same principle applies, when anything is spoken of anti, 
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from form or sense, belongs to tiro or more nouns coimected Ly 
* and 5 : as — 

England and France’s armies iougliu side by side in the Crimea, 5 

388. I£ several nouns, or a description, be appended to the first, 
the case-ending is added to the name : as — 

{ 1 got the book at Tonson’s, an old established bookseller, and iho 
publisher of many valuable works. 5 

889. When each word is emphatic, or tho words are not in 
apposition, the case-ending is repeated after each: as — 

6 Yon may got it at Tonson’s, the bookseller’s. 5 
c Add nature’s, custom’s, reason’s, passion’s, sirlhV — P ope, 

6 A father’s, or a mother’s sister, is an aunt/ — W E iU'txu, 

390. Tho possessive form may be ns: cl after ‘of,* when the 
person is supposed to have, or to have executed several of the 
things named : as — 

i That is a picture of Sir Joshua’s (pictures)/ 

4 Bond a sonnet of Milton’s (sonnets)/ 

6 Windsor is a oaslio of clio queen’s (castles)/ 

gome a regard these forms as pleonastic ; but they are really 
elliptical. They are never used bub when tho sense of tho first 
noun admits of a partitive usage ; i. e. when it is admissible that 
the person may have more than one. We can say, c I met a 
friend of yours ; 1 but not e a wifi of yours.' 

SOL Sometimes the possessive form stands alone; the word 
£ church/ ‘house/ or ‘shop/ etc., being understood: as — 

4 The first day he repaired to St. Paul's. 9 — Bacon. 

* I was the other day at Will’s/ — Pitfon. 

S92. Some (as Ash, Lowth, Priestley) have held that the 
English plural does not admit of a possessive form; and that, for 
the sake of euphony, singular nouns ending in 4 s,’ take simply an 
apostrophe as the case-ending of the genitive ; but both views are 
wrong. 

4 It is not meet to take the ch ildren's bread/ 

4 Then shall men's pride and dulness comprehend, 

Their actions’, passions’, being’s, end/ — P ope. 

The form of apostrophe and f s’ with the plural is, however* 
of comparatively modern introduction. 

* Phil, Mag. ii. 201. 
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We still say, e for conscience sake sometimes the second *h ; 
is dropped in the singular, especially before another * s 5 : as, * the 
wrath of Peleus’ son,’ (Pope) ; but generally it is retained : as, 
Harris’s Hermes, Pox’s Journal, Burns’s Poems. 

398. Sometimes possessives are governed by geruuavJ. Liliiii* 
tives in 6 ing 3 : as — 

‘ Wliat ia the meaning of iMa lady's holding uj) her in roo 5 — Pnitisj bLr. 
* Upon hits breaking it open, he found nothing buHho fnl Lowing inscrip- 
tion/— E ollin, 

Blit such expressions are, even if grammatical, inelegant and 
complex. 

When the word in 6 ing 5 is used entirely as a noun, jrud of 
course with a governed noun or pronoun after it, the ex- 
pression is very idiomatic : as — 

‘ Against the day of my burying hath sko kept thin.’-— Join? :dL 7* 

‘By Ms oxm showing it is so/ — Cowrnn. 

394. The noun that governs a plural possessive bhuulcl not he 
made plural, unless the sense require it : as — 

‘ What i3 your life ? It is even as a vapour/ 

‘ They bless willi their mouth ; but they curse inwardly/ 

Hence the following plurals are wrong, because needless and 
ambiguous ; — 

‘God hath not given us our reasons to no purpose/—' B aeola.y. 

‘Their healths may be easily secured/— L ocke. 

395. The fact that we have two genitive forms, enables uh to 
Utility of interchange them, and to adopt the form that is most 
two forms, clear and agreeable. Hence the following may with 
advantage be changed : — 

* Por Heredias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife/ 

‘Till he can read Sanctii Minerva, with Scoppius and Perizonius’s 
Notes/ — Locke. 

‘The composition of water was ascertained by Dr. Priestley of Bir- 
mingham’s experiments/ 

396. Possessive genitives are always placed before their govern- 
Position of ing noun. Analytic, or Norman genitives, aro placed 
genitives. after them, except when emphasis or poetry changes 
the order; as— 
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‘ 01 Truth profound, a sweet continuous lay.’ — Coleeed&e (to Words- 
worth), 

‘ Of the things we hare spoken, this is the sum. 5 

397. Besides the genitive case, there are several genitive 

Genitive relations expressed by ‘ of.’ (See par. 413.) 

relations. It i s appended to adjectives (mindful, desirous, 
certain, guilty, conscious, innocent, fearful, etc.,), to complete the 
sense. In Anglo-Saxon these adjectives governed a genitive. 

It is appended to verbs (expressing accusation, acquittal, shame, 
repentance, deprivation, emptying, etc.) for the same purpose. 

In A. S. (as in modem English), the noun after the super- 
lative was often put in the gen. : as — ‘ Best of all, God is with us. ’ 

Sometimes the noun answering the question when, was put in 
the genitive : as — ‘He does it of a morning.’ 

The Dative Case. 

398. Dative forms in English are but few; and some gram ■ 

Datives, marians regard all our dative forms as objective cases 
what? governed either by prepositions or by the verb. There 

are examples, however, to which neither of these last explana- 
tions applies ; and there are advantages in treating other 
examples as true dative forms. 

399. The pronouns that belong to the verbs list, seem, irk, like, 

, .. think, etc., aro really datives: ‘Him listeth,’ f Us 
'iruedatms. Beeiue ’ tJi/e ’ ta 

‘And al that lilcifh me, 1 dar wel sayn 
It lihith the:— Chattceb. 
f Thcn is it wisdom as it thinJeeth me 
To maken Yertu of necessite/ — C hatjceB. 

400. The case of the personal pronoun which represents the 
person fox* whom an action is done, is often a dative. 

* Rob me the exchequer/ — S hahspeabe. 

<1 yielded, and unlocked her all my heart/— M ilton. 

And the case of the person on whom evil is represented as 
resting : as — 

* Woe is me } Alhama/ — B ybon, 

* Woe worth (be to) me for't/ — B eaumont anb Fbetchee. 

401. There are other forms where * to ’ is used which are best 
explained as datives. 
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* They keep the word of promise to the ear, hue break il to the />/>.%’ 

* Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.’— S iiakspi;aia':. 

402. In A. S., and sometimes in old English, a dative, or m 
called ablative absolute was used, adverbially, to qualify the verb. 

Historically, tlio dative form is preferable in lh'r;!:bli as vn 
absolute case to the nominative ; and as it describes the id ate in 
which a thing is done, it is logically preferable ; but, iu>;*willu 
standing, modern usage decides in favour of the nominative. 
‘While shame, thou looking on., would utmost vigour Torso/ — -Mii/ima 
‘ Only in destroying I find wo 
To my relentless thought, and, him destroyed 
Dor whom aLl this was made, all this will soon 
Eollow/ — M ilton, 

403. Verbs of 1 telling, 1 f * bringing/ f giving, 7 £ offering, 5 £ lend- 
ing, 5 e sending/ ( showing, 7 f promising,’ ‘ thanking, 9 f resem- 
bling, ’ may be said to govern a dative of the person (as well as an 
accusative of the thing), with to,’ or in most cases without it. 
(See par. 410.) 

* Give sorrow words.’— SnAxsrnAUE, 

404. So also adjectives expressive of c agreeableness, ’ ( contra- 
riety/ € hurtf illness/ govern a dative with c to 9 : e like 7 governs 
a dative, with or without the preposition. (See p>ar. 400.) 

The examples that belong to tlie last two rules may bo 
regarded as examples of accusative or objective cases. These 
forms, however, represent true dative oases in Latin and in A.S. 

405. The prepositions 1 to 9 and ‘for* are both used to express 
Dative rela- what may be called dative relations; and it will be 
tions. seen that in nearly every case the whole expression 
has the force of an adverb, of an adjective, or of a noun. 

a, * Beautiful to the eye 9 ; ‘ Deaf to his tears * ; tf Good for 

food 5 5 * Love to God and man 9 : where it limits the 
application of the preceding word, 

b. f They met to the number of two hundred 9 ; ‘It is the 

same to all intents and purposes 9 ; * He is good for 
twenty pounds * 5 i Do it for once J ; f For my part, I 
think not 5 : where it defines the extent to which a 
thing is carried. 
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c* ( Aa three to one 5 ; e Translate word for word 5 ; e He 
bought it for a shilling 5 : where it implies proportion, 
comparison, price, etc. 

d* 6 To your shame, be it spoken 5 ; f It must be said, to 
their honour 9 : ‘ I could not reach him for the crowd 5 : 
* But for that I should have been here before 5 : where 
first is expressed an effect and then a preventing 
cause. 

Examples ^06. The following are examples of dative cases, or 
of phrases expressive of a dative relation : — 

To Zoclcc , conscience is nothing else than our own opinion of our own 
actions: to Tenu , it is the image of God and Ms oracle in the soul* 1 — 
'Bancroft, 

6 Behold the Iliad and the Odysee 
Bige to the swelling of the tuneful sea./ 

Coleridge (on 4 Cloudland and Homer 5 ). 

4 You would have been burnt to a cinder, or melted to a jelly.' — 
Hawthorne. 

4 1 observed my order fo a tittle.' — Be Foe. 

5 There was there the spirit of retribution, just growing to the hi tensity 
to reveal itself in resistless flame,’- John Foster. 

* So muck/or this harmless unoffending animal.* — W aterton, 

s The old red sandstone of Scotland has been largely employed for the 
purposes of the architect, and its limestones occasionally applied to those 
of the agriculturist,’ — H ugh Miller. 

‘Tlio* I to dimness gaze 

On the far depth where sheeted lightning plays.’ — Heat, ‘Endymion.’ 
The Objective Case. 

407* A noun or its equivalent made the objective of a transitive 
The objective vei % or governed by a preposition, is put or is said 
case. to be in the objective case ; as — e I found him reading 

Milton . 5 

4 The temple of fame stands upon the grave. The flame that burns 
upon its altars is kindled from the ashes of great men.’ — H azlitt. 

The object of a verb may be, as we liavo seen, a noun or a 
pronoun, an adjective, a participle, an infinitive, or a nonn 
sentence. Yerbs used transitively require an object ; but if not 
transitive they do not govern a case. 

408. Several intransitive verbs are made transitive by adding a 
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preposition to each. In such cases, it is hotter to vi sa'd tlio 
objective case as governed by the prcposii.luimi trvl>: 
xeposi ions. »p 0 depart from. ; To despair of; To pray for. 

This view is preferable, because those forms are uaed in the 
passive voice, or in the active, without a governed relative ; 
and in both cases the preposition is part of the verb : as, * The 
rule was departed from in that case / : It is a result I despair of. 1 


400. A very few adjectives govern an objective case: Mike/ 
( nigh * (near and next), and * worth 9 : as — 

‘Others said, lie is like hiht' 

‘And earthly power doth then show llLcst Cod's (power) 

When mercy seasons justice.* — SHA.Ksri 2 A.nn. 

Some grammarians call the last tv, r o prepositions, others regard 
them as adverbs with ( to/ understood. In Anglo-Saxon, all 
those adjectives govern cases, the genitive or the dative. 

410. Sometimes two or more nouns stand in the objective 
relation to the same verb; either because they are in sipposiiion, 
Two objec- or because some verbs (as verbs of ashing, giving, 
Uve cases, teaching, etc.) govern two accusatives, or as wo mo ex- 
press it, an accusative and a dative (see par. 403): aj — 

1 The saints proclaim ihvc king,* — C owpeh. 

K Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in tho temple of mj bVL’ 
— Key. iii, 12. 

‘Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ? * — Miltox. 

4 Give truth tho same arms which you give falsehood, and the former 
will prevail.* — Bn Ain. 

* They denied him the privilege.* 

Sometimes the words in apposition are connected by Mur/ 
sometimes by e as’ : as — 

1 1 took it for a fiery vision 
Of some gay creature of the element.* — C omm. 

4 In considering vision as achieved by tho means of an imago formed at 
the bottom of the eye, we can never reflect without wonder upon tho 
smallness, yet correctness, of the picture, the subtilty of the touch, tho 
fineness of the lines. 5 — Paley. 

411. When a noun sentence, or an infinitive with an adjective, 
is made the object of a verb, it is often used in apposition to tf it ’ : 
as-— 

‘Tfcou thinkst it much [to tread the oozo 
01 the salt deep,’}— SuAKsPBim 
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* He felt it hard [that ho should have to leave home so suddenly], but 
thought it best to go,’ 

‘ This 5 is sometimes used with or without £ namely, * 

‘Bo the Scriptures autliorizo any ether principle than this ; viz., that a 
man ascertain what constitutes a Christian, and then make a most faithful 
investigation into the state of his soul and Ida life to ascertain whether 
that which constitutes a Christian be actually there.’— F oster. 

412. Sometimes both the nominative and the objective ease in a 
sentence have words in apposition : as — 

‘The Bancs Invaded England ; some the coast of Northumbria, others 
tho coast of Cumberland 

413. A noun denoting time, space, or measure is often put in 
the objective case, with neuter verbs or with adjectives. 

4 Cowards die many times before their death,’— Julius Cjesap.. 

‘The army of the Canaanites, nine hundred chariots strong ^ covered the 
plain of Esdraelon. ’ — M ilman, ‘Jews/ i. 159* 

‘InlGGl, the justices fixed the labourers wages at seven shillings 
a week, wheat seventy shillings the quarter , and the labourer worked 
twelve hours a day.'— Macaulay. 

In Anglo-Saxon, such nouns were put in the genitive or in the 
accusative with or without an adjective. Of this genitive we 
have examples in such phrases : as — 

* He is of age.’ 1 A lamb of the first year.’ ‘ A gallows of fifty cubits 
high,’ ‘An infant of two years old.’ — W aylanu. 

414. Nouns derived from the same root as the verb of tho 
The cognate sentence are sometimes used to express manner, and 
objective. aro put in the objective case. This is called the 
cognate objective, and it is used to intensify tho verb : thus — 

4 Breaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before.’ — Poe* 

415. When two nouns are governed by an activo transitive 
Accusative ver ^» ono objective or accusative may be made the 
vcrb PaSaiTe nom * nat * ve anc ^ the other accusative remain with the 

J * verb in the passive voice : as — 

* I was asked that question yesterday,’ 

‘Some of his characters have been found fault with as insipid.’— 
Hazlxxt, ‘Lecture III.’ 

Some grammarians question this construction, but it is found 
in other languages, and has the support of some of our best 
writers* 
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416. When a noun, or its equivalent. put after a verb, n<»i 
Nominative active au<i transitive, it is pub i u the s:wn« ease us the 
after tie noun which precedes the verb, and v/Iiidi refers to 
vcvt> * the same thing. This may be regarded as an ex- 
ample of apposition : — 

* The Lord sitteth King for ever.’ — P$. xxi.w 10. 

4 And he returned a friend, who came a foes — Pops;. 

c He could make the worse appear the better reason,' — j\i :■ i.ton. 

‘ Whom do you take him to her 5 

c After a verb/ it will be noted, describes thu ■ •mui* ol ihe 
sense, rablier than the actual place of the mum; fur the jimm 
may stand in any part of the sentence : as — 

4 Is not distance a line turned endwise to the eye *i 5 — Behai ill 1 >> 
Dialogues. 

4 Be thou an example of the believers.’ — 1 Tim, iv. 12. 

4 Jwas eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame.’— Jon lo. 

‘ Clouds they are without water.’ — J ude 12. 

‘ "When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou. 9 — Maemion (of woman) « 

The principal verbs that take this government nr c the verba, 
f to be/ i to seem/ c to go/ e to become/ * to remain/ etc, ; and 
various passive verbs, ‘ to be called/ * to be thought,’ etc. Sumo 
passive verbs are followed by nominatives, with 6 as/ ox* ‘ ford 

417. Of course a noun sentence may be used in place of either 
A noun noun. 

sentence. < That [trial by jury, in the common sense of that term, 
was known in Alfred’s days] is a mistake.’ 

* The first symptom of a really free man, is not that [ho resists the 
laws of the universe, but that he obeys them.]’ — C arlyle. 

418. When there is an ambiguity in tlio construction of sen- 
tences, which seem to be framed upon this principle, but are not 
clear, it is better to correct them : as — 

‘There is no doubt of his being a great statesman 9 

‘To prevent his becoming worse, we must take great precautions.’ 

Better — 

‘There is no doubt that he is, 9 4 To prevent him from becoming worse, 9 

* All presumption of death’s being the destruction of living beings must 
go on the supposition of their being compounded.’— B usier, pt, i. 
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( My chief a filiation consisted in my being singled out by a lad. about 
fifteen years of age, an a proper object on whom ho might let loose his 
cruel ly. ’—Cow pee, 

419. Generally the objective ease follows ilio governing verb : 
ropUion of bufe it precodes tlie verb— 

the objective When the objective word is a relative or an 

cafi0, interrogative pronoun : as — 

1 The notice which you ham been pleaded to take of my labours, had it 
been earlier had been kind/*— Dm Johnson (to Lord Chesterfield.) 

When emphasis requires such a change : as — 

4 Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.’ — Comrs. 

1 Equal toil the good commander endures with the common soldier: 
from his example they all take fire, as one torch kindles many.’— S ib T. 
Ovbbstjby. 

‘This perfection of judicial eloquence Sir W, Grant attained: and its 
effects upon all listeners was as certain and as powerful as its merits were 
incontestable and exalted. ’-B eougham. 

‘The rapine, by which they subsisted, they accounted lawful and 
honourable,’— S cott, 1 Minstrelsy of the Border.’ 

In these last examples, we see the reason of an inverted order. 
It enables the author to make prominent the chief theme of the 
paragraph in which the sentence is found. 

420. Besides these forms of the objective or accusative case, 
Forms of “the same case is expressed by such phrases, as c con- 
the objective.cerns, 5 ‘regarding/ tf as for/ etc. : as — 

* Talk they of morals ! O thou bleeding Lamb, 

The true morality is love of thee/ — C owpee. 

4 Even as to religion, careless as you are about it, you occasionally feel 
a certain indistinct impression, that some other worldly men are too care- 
less/— Foster. 

The object of such a construction is, to call attention to the 
chief theme of the sentence. 

Feonoitns. 

421. Pronouns agree with the nouns for which they stand, in 
Pronouns gender, number, and person ; and with the verbs to 
rule. which they are nominatives, in number and person. 
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422. The apparent exceptions to this rule are the following ; — 
(a.) 'It* is sometimes used of tilings possessing 
exceptions. se x, when the sex is not known : as — 

« The real friend of tho child is not the person who gives it 
what it cries for, but tho person who, considering its health, 
resists its importunities/ — Oriu, 

(b.) 'It ’ is sometimes an expletive, without reference to a 
particular thing : as— 

4 Not lording it over God’s heritage/ 

4 Corue and trip it as you go/ — Milton. 

(c.) In 0. E. ' it ’ is prefixed to verbs in the first person 

4 What, who art thou :* It am I, Abcolom/ — (Sec par. JJSO.) 

Ciiauceb, 4 The Miller’s Tale/ 

(d.) Some pronouns are indefinite : as — 

4 1 care not who knows it/ — S teels. 

4 One knows not how one ought to act on such occasions/ 

(e.) f Many a 5 is often followed by a pronoun in the plural 
when the remark is true of the whole 

4 In Hawick twinkled many a light, 

Behind him soon they set in night/— SCOTT. 

(1) 4 You’ is used in reference either to a plural or a singular 
noun, and is always followed by a plural verb. This is 
the pronomen reverential in English, as the third person 
singular is in German, Spanish, and Portuguese. ' We 5 
is sometimes used in the same way for c 1/ and is always 
followed by a plural verb. Both of these pronouns, 
however, when they refer to one person, retain for their 
reflexive form the O. E . 6 self/ instead of * selves/ ( our- 
self/ 'you yourself/ When with i you/ such a phrase 
as e your Excellency/ or f your Majesty/ is used, and it 
is followed by € who/ € who 9 is in such cases connected 
with either the second or third person of tlic verb. 

(g.) Occasionally the personal pronouns refer to a sentence : a 
construction allowable, when the sentence is so clear 
that the pronoun immediately suggests it ; but not 
otherwise, as — 

1 Surely God is in this place, and I knew it not/— G en. xxviii. 16. 

4 When it is asked wherein personal identity consists, the answer 
should be the same as if it were asked wherein consists sameness or 
equality/— B xjtleb, 
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The rules that regulate the use of a singular verb after 
two or more nouns, or after a collective noun* apply also to tlio 
use of plural or singular pronouns i as — 

‘This great writer and eminent statesman died in fas sixty- sixth year/ 

* Every one must judge of Ms own (not their own) feelings/— B yron, 
corrected. 

'Every body publishes Memoirs now-a-days ; every body has recollections 
which he (not they) thinks worth recording.’— Duchess D’Abrantes, 

‘The butler, and not the baker, was restored to Ms office. 7 

‘ Was Cheops or Ct'phrcncs architect 
Oi either pyramid that bears his name ? ’ — H. Smith. 

e A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn obligations/-— 
Waylanb. 

‘ The Times says it has no telegram from India/ 

‘There is little Benjamin with his ruler/ — Ps. Ixviii. (corrected). 

424. Yet when two or more nouns are connected by 4 or 9 or 
4 nor/ and are of different genders, and we refer to them in a 
clause applicable to both, the plural pronoun is sometimes used; 
as ifc is after nouns of multitude used as singular, if the remark 
which is connected with the pronoun is true, rather of indi- 
viduals than of the collective whole : as— 

‘If an ox gore a man or a woman, so that they die/— Ex. xxi. 28. 
Deut. xvii. 5. 

* Not on outward charms should man or woman build their pretensions 
to please/— Opie. 

* If I value my Mend’s wife or son, on account of their connexion with 
him/— K aimjes. 

These are none of thorn elegant, and are of questionable 
accuracy. 

Tlie following are allowable : — 

* This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their eyes they have closed/— 
Matt, xiii. 15, 

* It is vain for a people to expect to be free, unless they are first will- 
ing to bo virtuous/— W avland’s Moral Science, 

4 TIius urg’d the chief : a generous troop appears , 

Who spread their bucklers and advance their spears, 9 — Pope’s Homer. 

On the person and number of the verb after pronouns of 
different persons and numbers, see par. 508, 509. 

425. As personal pronouns have case forms, are often found in 
connected sentences, in one of which the verb is omitted, and as 
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relative pronouns are often connected with two verbs in the suino 
sentence, the use of thorn is peculiarly liable to errors ; and 
such errors are most easily avoided or corrected by completing 
the sentence or by analyzing it : e.g. — 

♦Let you and I endeavour to improve the enclosure of the Carr. 9 — 

Southed, ♦ The Doctor. 9 

♦ Lot you and let me ; let us* 

♦If there is one character more base than another, it is him who 9 — 

♦That character is he, who. 9 — Sydney Smith (on Trimmer). 

♦Between you and I (mo) lie is mistaken . 9 

♦The nations not so blessed as thee 9 (as thou art) % — Thomson, ♦jduh 
Britannia/ 

‘It is not for such as us (as we are) to sit with the rulers of the land.’— 
Scott. 

♦ Is she as tall as me 9 (I am) S hakSpeabe. 

‘There were a thousand in the French army who could havo done rui 
well as him ’ (as he could). — Napiee. 

♦ Whom do men say that I am?’ — Matt* (That I uni who, do mem 
say.) 

‘ Who do you take me to be ’ (me to be whom). 

1 Who servest thou under ’ (whom) S hakspeaeis* 

♦ Who should I meet the other day but my old friend/ — S teele. 

‘My son is going to be married to I don't know w/w/— U oldsmite 

(i whom in both cases). 

426. When pronouns are used as nouns they arc indeclinable. 

‘ I don’t fear the proudest he in Christendom/ 

♦I will take no he~g oat out of thy folds.’ — Ps. I. 9. 

♦Each bush and oak doth know ‘ I Am/’ ’—Vaughan. 


427. ‘Ye 9 is the nominative form of the pronoun ; ‘yen’ tho 
accusative. In O. E. this distinction is carefully observed. I u 
Shakspeare, it is not observed ; and in latter writers tho rule sv iih 
even reversed. It is based, however, on the grammar of the 
A.S., and ought to be at least so far observed that ‘ ye * should 
not be used in ordinary discourse as an accusative : — 

♦ Ye rise for religion, what religion taught you that ? ’—Km 3. CiauM. 

428. In modern style ‘ye * is used where solemnity or fami- 
liarity is intended: while * you 51 is confined to ordinary narrative, 

* Thou ? is used occasionally in solemn speech : and it is also used 
to express tho familiarity of tenderness or of contempt ; as— 
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tf Thou sun, said I, fair light l 
And thou enlighten’d earth so fresh and gay! 

IV hills and dales ! Ye rivers, woods, and plains l 
And ye that live and move fair creatures tell. 

Toll if ye saw, how I caino thus, how here.’— P akadise Lost. 

s Show your small talents and let that suffice ye, 

Hut grow not vain upon it, I advise yeS — Dbaytqn. 

6 How can I live without thee, how forego 
Thy sweet converse F ’—Milton. 

% * No father shall thy corpse compose ; 

Thy dying eyes no tender mother close.’ — P ope. 
fl Oh thou who hearost prayer ; unto thee shall all Hush come. 5 
c Our father who art in heaven ; hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom 
come.’ 

* Thou liest, thou thread, thou thimble, 

Thou Hea, thou- nit, thou winter cricket, ihoxC — SnAE3P23AE3. 

C T11 thou thee . , thou traitor.’ — Pope. 

Of course if ‘ thou 5 or s you ’ begin any sentence, the same 
form must be used throughout : 'hoi thus — 

*1 will send upon you famine and evil beasts, and they shall bereave 
thee*'— Ezekiel v. 17. 

429. Pronouns expressing possession have two forms, my, mine- ; 
thy, thine ; our, ours ; your, yours ; her, hers. The shorter 
form is used before a noun, the other when the noun is 
omitted. 

* To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine — Pope, 

* But who can paint like Nature F 
Can imagination boast amid its gay creation 
Hues like here Thomson’s Spuing. 

‘Mine’ and ‘thine 5 are often used in O. E, and in modem 
poetry before nouns, when they begin with vowels. (See par. 
213 and 217.) 

430. 4 That ’ and 4 these 9 are often used as pronouns : — 

* There’s no use of money like that of beneficence.’ — Mackenzie. 

*Tho rules of style liko those of law arise from precedents often 

repeated.* 

* To be or not to be, that is the question.' 


431. In 0. E. « that 5 is often used after prepositions and other 
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parts of speech, in apposition to the sentence. The omission of 
c that ’ in modern usage sometimes changes a preposition into a 
conjunction. After 4 but/ that is still retained. 

'After that I was turned, I repented. 9 — Tee, s:c::i. 19 ; 1 Thess, iu 2, 

4 When that the poor have cried, Ccesar wept. 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.* 

4 In that he liveth, he liveth unto God/ — -Boar. vi. 10. 

4 if that he be a dog, beware his fangs/ — S hakspeauu. 

4 That made him pine away and moulder, 

As tho’ that he had been no soldier/ — B utl3:u. 

432. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender 
and number. In case, it may be nominative, genitive, or ob- 
jective governed by a verb or by a preposition. 

433. The antecedent must be a noun, or a pronoun, or an in- 
finitive ; seldom a finite verb, and never a long assertion ; — 

4 Bacon at last a mighty man arose, 

Whom a wise king and nature chose, 

Lord Chancellor of both their laws/— C owley* 

'He who hath, bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death had fled/— BvEOtf. 

4 Yet they can go on to vilify Christianity, which is to talk, as if they 
had a demonstration of its falsehood/— B utleij. 

434. An adjective should never be an antecedent; fora pronoun 
does not express or represent a concrete quality us such. Hence 
the following are wrong ; — 

4 Some men are too ignorant to be humble, without zohich there can be 
no docility and no progress/— B erkeley. 

4 Homer is remarkably concise^ which renders him lively and agreeable/ 
— Blaib, 


435. c Who/ 8 whose/ and 1 whom/ are now limited to rational 
beings, which to irrational beings, inanimate objects, and col- 
lective nouns, where the idea of personality is not prominent ; 
4 that 1 may represent nouns of any kind, 

436. A noun which only implies persons, is not commonly 
followed by 4 who/ 

4 That faction in England which (not who) most powerfully opposed 
his arbitrary pretensions/— Mns, Macaulay, 
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IMess the idea of personality is prominent, : as — 

* A human law is only the expression or the desire of a multitude who 
have power to punish,’ — B uotot's Philo somr. 

‘ The conclusion of ihe Iliad is like the exit of a great man out oi 
company whom he has entertained magnificently/— C owper, 

The combination of the two forms is inelegant : — 

4 That ingenious nation who have done so much for modern literature, 
possesses in an eminent degree the talent of narration/ — Blair. 

4 of. Collective nouns require c which s when they are followed 
by a singular verb ; and 4 who/ when followed by a plural — 
c The committee which was appointed last session, reports in favour of 
the bill, 3 


438. V/Iien inanimate objects are persoaiiled, * who J may be 
used, and the corresponding personal pronouns 

4 There is a reaper whose name is death/— Lokqpellow. 

4 And learning wiser grown without his books/ — -Cowpass, 

4 Penance dreams her life away/— E ogbus. 

Yvlien a metaphor is used the relative generally agrees with 
the noun in the literal sense, 

4 The stone winch th© builders rejected/ 

c The monarch of mountains rears Ins snowy head/ 

And yet as the continuance of the reference to the metaphor 
may do greater mischief to the sense, than a return to the proper 
gender and number of the antecedent would do to tho unity 
t*£ the sentence, this form is always liable under such circum- 
stances to change : as — 

4 Oh Cassius, thou art yoked to a Iamb 
That carries anger as the dint bears fire ; 

Who much enforced shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again/— J ulius C-esab. 

4 Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner stone; and he that believeth on 
him shall not bo ashamed/ 

In such combinations tho adverbial relative 4 thereon/ 

* whereby, 3 etc., and the relative ( that,’ can often be used with 
advantage. 

439. Though 4 whose 5 is generally applied to rational beings, 
it is etymologically a genitive of 4 what , 1 1 as well as of * who/ 
Partly on that account and partly to avoid an awkward circum- 
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locution ( tf of which ? ) it is sometimes used, especially in poetry, 
of inanimate objects : as — 

* He spoke of love, such love as spirits feci, 

In “worlds tohose course is equable and jmro/— 

W OliDSWOUTTl’S LAOr>AI,£rA. 

* That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
Ho traveller returns. 9 — Hamlet. 

440. ‘ Which’ is used in O. E. of pc^cns : with less of per/romd’ 
reference than ‘ who 5 implies. c The which ’ is .•*. noimuou form 
of tho objective and occasionally of the nominative case, though 
only in the neuter. 

‘ Our Father which art in Heaven . 3 

‘In ‘the which ’ y© also walked in time past , 3 

441. * That,’ the demonstrative is used as a relative, and k 
applied to both persons and things. It is often snore appropriate 
than 'who/ or c which/ 

It may be used for example, when tho gender* of tho noun k 
doubtful ; and where the antecedents refer to both persons and 
things : as— 

£ He said to the little child that was placed in tho midst.’ 

‘Ulysses spake of the men and the cities that ho had seen.' 

It is used before a restrictive clause after a superlative adjec- 
tive, after ‘the same/ and ‘ who/ and after an antecedent winch 
is without the usual limiting demonstrative : as — 

‘He was the best man that could be found for the place/ 

‘Even the same that I said unto you at the beginning. * 

* Who that is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference on the 
attempts to shako the foundation of tho fabric/ — WASiixxGTOtf. 

‘Thoughts that breathe, and words that barn/ 

442. 4 That * as a relative does not admit of a preposition before 
it And after expressions of time, it often dispenses entirely 
with the preposition, which a common relative would require : — 

‘ On tho clay that thou eatost thereof, thou shalt surely die/ 

Sometimes * that 5 is omitted. 

443. In O. E. 4 that’ and 4 it’ are used for both tho antecedent 
and relative: as — 

‘To do that is righteous in thy sight/— C ojOCOX Peayek, 
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e It there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man 
1m.Ui.’ 

6 TMs is it men mean by clisfciibuLivo justice. 5 — Hounds. 

In these examples, the relative c that 5 is omitted : when the 
antecedent 4 that 5 is omitted, ‘what’ is used lor the relative 
and antecedent. (Ses par. 227.) 

This fact will not justify such phrases as — 

4 No man is so perfect but vshtU (rliafc) he may err/ 

444. In familiar language especially the objective relative is 
often omitted : — 

fi The man (whom) I trust. 9 — Cgy/petj. 

4 JEno.*is loft Troy the very night it was falcon.® 

c We wish not to dogmatize, all we ask is a philosophic abstinence from 
dogmatism. 5 — (on 4 Reusoii and Euitlr), 

6 It has been remarked, that there is mthwg (better, m other thkitj) 
discovers the true temper of a person so much as his letters. 5 — Spectator. 

445. But though the relative is emitted, if it is governed by a 
proposition connected with a verb, the proposition must be re* 
tallied: as — 

fi Had I but served my God with half the seal I served my king (with), 
he would not in mine ago have JeJ't me to mine enemies. 5 — Shakspeare. 

4 In the temper of mind ho was [i n] / — S pectator, 54. 

440. When the objective relative is omitted, very rarely the 
antecedent is attracted into the case of the relative. 

c Him I accuse 

The city ports by this hath entered/— S hakspeabe. 

447. The omission of the nominative relative is xnnoh less 
frequent : — 

4 In tliis 5 tis God directs , in that 5 tis man/— P ope. 

445. The antecedent is sometimes omitted : — 

4 There are indeed who seem disposed to extend this authority much 
farther/ — CA3nruEL£i. 

* ITow shall I curse whom God hath not cursed/ 

449. The pronoun to which 1 whoever 9 refers is often emitted : 
as — 

6 Elizabeth publicly threatened that she would have the head of whoewt 
had advised that course/ 
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When the pronoun is expressed, the sentence is generally iu 
this form — 

i Whosoever win, let him take the water of life freely.’ — R ot. ssil, 17. 

‘But* is often used after a negative clause^ apparently far a 
relative, or its equivalent, and a negative : as — 

<Ho clifx so bare hut on its steep 
Thy favours may be found/ — Wonnsv/OETm 

Le., that on its steop . * may not bo found, 

450. After nouns of f time/ ( place/ e manner/ or { cause/ the 
relative adverbs, when, where, whence, how, why, arc sometimes 
used, as the first two are also in connection with c then * and 
c there ; — 

‘ The hour cometh when neither in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
shall men worship/ 

* Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 

When the great trump will wake thee with its warning/ — II. Smith. 

4 For fools rush in where angels fear to tread/ — Porn (on * Criticism 
c Their ashes flew 

Ho marble tells us whither'— Cowper. 

4 The reason why? 6 The way how/ e The place where/ 

451. Though these forms must not be used when they obscure 
the sense ; or are inelegant : as— 

* Men’s passions are affected by words from whence they have no 
ideas/— B urke (on 1 The Sublime ’) , 

‘The end why we are placed in a state of so much hazard, h our im- 
provement in virtue/ — B utler. 

452. These adverbial relatives are subject to tho samo general 
rules as relative pronouns; and are very convenient for use. 
The relative forms are used sometimes alone ; and sometimes 
both relative and antecedent are used, where it is intended to 
make the words emphatic : as — 

'Well can tho green- garbed ranger toll, 

Mow, when , and where , the monster fell/— S cott* 

1 Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Tho rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep/ — G ray. 

c It is curious, that in tho earliest remains of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
where we might expect tho continued exertion of those miraculous 
agencies which distinguished tho birth of Christianity, there tho trace** 
of miracles are the faintest/— R ooeks, ‘Reason and Faith/ 
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Therein, thereof, therefore, thereby, and the corresponding 
relatives, wherein, whereof, wherefore, whereby, are convenient 
oblique cases of that and who. 

c Then’ is sometimes equal to c in that case/ and is preceded 
in modern English by ' if ; or an equivalent ; in 0. E. e wlieuas 5 
is a common correlative ; as is 'whereas,* or 'therefore. 5 

' Art sworn to secrecy ? Then keep thy vows, 5 — Horace Smith. 

453. When personal pronouns are unemphatic, and are objects 
it Ft or a verb, they hear no accent: as — 

* He that robs me o£ my fame, 

Steals that which nought enriches h hij 
And leaves one poor indeed. 5 

<0 spare me, that I may recover strength. 5 

6 Bless one, even one, my falher. 5 — Gest. xxvii. ZL 

The import an co of this distinction may be seen fimn ilio 
following example : — 

e And he said, Saddle one the ass ; and they saddled Mmh 

The tendency to place emphasis on unemphatie words in 
reading Scripture, is very common and very mischievous. 

‘ Your 1 is also used unomph atically, as equivalent to liltle 
more than the article : — 

6 Iiich honesty dwells like yoUr miser, sir, in a poor house/— Sn AES. 

There is generally a quiet irony in such phrases. 

454. The repetition and the emphatic use of pronouns con- 
tributes greatly to the force of style. They give a degree of 
personal interest, and of dramatic effect which is often very 
impressive : e.g. — 

( My son, if thy heart be wise, ony heart will rejoice, even mine* 

4 Ho loved one, and he gave himself for one" 

i Forsake me not thus, Adam ! Thy suppliant, 

I beg and clasp thy knees— bereave me not 
"Whereon I live— thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay, 5 — Paradise Lost, x. 

‘These arms of mine shall bo thy winding sheet, 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre. 

For from ony l.eart thine image ne’er shall go/— 

Shakspeare, * Battle of Towton/ 
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‘They tug, they sweat, but neither gain, nor yield 
One foot, one inch, of the contested field. 

Tims obstinate to death, they fight, limy fall ; 

Nor these can keep, nor those can win the wall.’ — 

Pope's Iliad. 

When two or more relative clauses have the .same dependence 
on one antecedent and are connected by a conjunction, the re- 
lative must be repeated : as must possessive pronouns, when the 
nouns they qualify are distinguished. 

tf Thus saith He, who is, and who was, and who i* to conic,’ 

6 They differ both in their form and in tlicir used 

Position of 455, Generally, pronouns come after the words they 
pronouns, represent ; but this order is sometimes reversed : — 

1 Hark 1 they whisper, angels say,’— Pope, 

* Who stops to plunder at this signal hour ; 

The birds shall tear him and the dogs dovourd — 

Ponds Iliad, nv, 

fc IV at the beginning of sentences is common. It may intro- 
duce a noun or a pronoun of any gender or number, and stands 
for the whole sentence. 

1 It was Margaret who told me of your trials . 1 

1 It is a wise head and a good heart that constitute a good man. 

456. When an objective noun is placed first in a sentence, the 
pronoun also is sometimes inserted : as — 

* The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steeld — II amlet, 

An objective relative placed first does not admit the proumiu 
in the same clause of the sentence. 

457. When a personal or relative pronoun does not indicate 1 >y 
its form to what noun it refers, the connection between them 
should be clearly shown by their position, by the repetition of 
the noun, or in some other way equally decisive. 

458. If two or more pronouns in one sentence differ in gender, 
number, or person, the reference of each will bo clear ; but if 
they agree, care must be taken that there bo no confusion. 
Speaking generally, the nominatives should all refer to the same 
person, and the accusatives to the same. 
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The following is an example of the confusion that may be 
created by the neglect of the rule. 

* He (Philip) wrote to that distinguished philosopher in terms the most 
polite and flattering, begging of him (Aristotle) to undertake his (i.e, 
Alexander’s) education, and to bestow upon him (Alexander) those use- 
ful lessons which his (Philip’s) numerous avocations would not allow 
him (Philip) to bestow/— Goldsmith’s Greece. 

* They were summoned occasionally by their kings, when compelled by 
their wants and by their fears to have recourse to their aid/ — Robeet- 
son’s View os 1 ® Society. 

Of all writers* Clarendon is one of the worst offenders against 
clearness in the use of pronouns : 

4 On which, with the king’s and queen’s so ample promises to him (the 
Treasurer) so few hours before conferring the place upon another, and the 
Duke of York’s manner of receiving him (the Treasurer), after he (the 
Chancellor) had been shut up with him (the Duke) as he (the Treasurer) 
was informed might very well excuse him (the Treasurer) from thinking 
he (the Chancellor) had some share in the affront he (the Treasurer) had 
un dergone. ’ —Clarendon’ s Continuation. 

The position of the relative is even more important, for it is 
always of both numbers ; c who 5 is moreover of two genders. 

* It is a kind of basin, enclosed by a wall, which comes from a distance 
of several miles, . . . , and is of a brackish, disagreeable taste/ — R ae 
Wilson (quoted by Harrison, p. 78). 

* They flew to arms and attacked Northumberland's horse, whom they 
put to death/— Hume. 

e The Earl of Palmcuth and Mr. Coventry were rivals, who should have 
most influence with the duke, who loved the earl best, but thought the 
other the wiser man, who supported Pen, who disobliged all tho courtiers, 
even against the earl, who, etc., etc/— Claeenbon’s Continuation. 

459. Relatives being themselves connective words do not admit 
conjunctions ; unless there are two or more relative clauses to be 
connected. Hence the following is wrong : — 

4 The principal and distinguishing excellence of Virgil, and which in 
my opinion he possesses boyond all poets (sec par, 502), is tenderness/ — 
Blaie. 

The Article. 

460. Tho indefinite article is used in speaking of any indi- 
vidual of a class ; the definite article, in speaking of a particular 
object or class of objects : as — 

1 The gold is but the guinea- stamp, 

A man's a man for a* that/— B uens. 


o 
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461. The spelling and pronunciation of tho articles •when com- 
bined with other letters may be gathered from the following : 

* At a distance of a hundred yards or so from the walls of the abbey, 
stands an aged oak, and we shall reach it in an hour/ 

In old writers, and occasionally in modern print, an in some- 
times erroneously placed before eonii-vowcls or vocal ‘h 9 : as - - 

6 An usurpation 1 : c An Historical account/ — H altatj:. 

In 0. E. tho article was sometimes joined by mistake to tki 
following word : as, * tho tone 9 and * the tother/ffor ‘ the one 5 
and ‘the other/ ‘Daffodil’ for ‘the asphodel/ etc. In tho 
words ‘an adder’ and ‘an umpire’ (nadtler, and nonpair) the 
process is probably reversed. 

462. Sometimes the definite article is prefixed to plural adjectives 
to form a class, and to singular adjectives to form an abstract 
noun. 

4 Men call the proud happy/ 

4 Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at tho open door/-— L oxofellow, 

4 Idolatry is the worship of the visible/ — II ahu. 

4G3, The definite article is used before a singular noun h> 
represent a class : as — 

4 Tho oak is harder than tho elm/ 

‘ Man ’ and ‘ woman 9 are already class nouns and do not admit 
the article, unless we speak of particular individuals. 

Similarly, 4 a,’ and 4 the,’ and 4 no/ are prefixed to proper 
names to indicate ono of a like character, and tho is prefixed to 
names of places or of institutions to indicate a profession, 

4 Men falsely imagine that arguments againnt Christianity have been 
discovered which the intellect of a Fascal or a Mutter was not comprehen- 
sive enough to anticipate, and which no Clarice or Falvy would have been 
logician enough to refute/ — Eooims’s Beason a m > Faith. 

4 Ho is the Maehiavelli of modern Italy/ 

4 Love rules the camp , the courts the grove'— Scott. 

4 He is a member of the outer (utter) bar/ 

From these examples it will be seen that names of particular 
things, and occasionally proper names, arc generalized by pre- 
fixing the definite article, proper names also by prefixing the 
indefinite article. 

464. The definite article is sometimes prefixed to superlatives, 
to make them the more emphatic ; and to comparatives, when 
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followed by * of 5 or in phrases like c the more the merrier * in the 
ablative case : as — 

t The more men know the less they think of themselves* 

485. Sometimes the definite article is elegantly used, as in 
French and in Greek* for the possessive pronoun : as — 

* Who have not bowed the hence to Baal P ’—-Rosr. si. 4, 
e Tho heart was affected in his easo. 5 — Db Quincy. 

466. The article is never used in English before virtues, vices, 
arts or sciences, abstract quantities defined not otherwise par- 
ticularly, or before terms strictly limited by other definite words, 
or before titles used as titles, or names as names (see par, 463) : 
ns — 

c Falsehood is odious,’ 

The eldest non of a duko is called “Marram.” ’ 

6 Thames is derived from TV. mas Is, itself tho representative of an old 
British name.* (Not € Tho Thames.') 

467. Tho article ought not to bo inserted before infinitives in 
6 ing 5 unless they be taken in all respects as nouns : as — 

‘For the dedicating of the altar.* — Nui id. vli. 11. 

‘Hirsutus had no other reason for the valuing (of) the book.*— 

Rajiblbti, No. 177. 

468. As the indefinite article indicates one thing of a kind, it 
must not be used to denote the whole land : as — 

‘The unicorn is a kind of rhinoceros,* or e a rhinoceros;’ ox*, 4 a 
unicorn is a rhinoceros,’ we can cay ; but not ‘ a unicorn is a hind of a 
rhinoceros. 9 

4G9. Generally, tho definite article, or some equivalent (this, 
that), is required before the antecedent of who, which, etc., when 
followed by a restrictive or defining clause : as — 

4 Tho thoughts which passion suggests arc always plain and obvious.* 

— BLAXXi, 

470. When two or more subjects are distinctly specified, and 
attention is called to each, the article ( f a 5 or ‘the’) must be 
repeated : as — 

4 A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’— Porn. 

‘Burleigh had a cool temper, a sound judgment, and a constant eye to 
the main chance.* — Macaulay. 

• To a strong spirit, difficulty is a stimulus and a triumph,’— P osted. 

o 2 
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4 The common air, the earth, the skies. 

To him arc opening Paradise/— G ray ♦ 

4 The primitive faith owed its vigour not merely to the miraculous 
attestations which then abounded, nor to the personal teaching of apostles 
. . . but in an equal degree to the perils of the time, and to the agitations 
and the heavy storms of trouble which beat upon the infant religion/ — 
Isaac Tayloh. 

When the article is thus introduced, it ought lo he inserted 
throughout. Hence the following is wrong : 

4 And own the patron, patriot, and the friend/ — Sft.VAOL\ 

‘She never considered the quality but merit of her visitors/- -Wat. 
PEN2T. 

‘Before the use o£ the loadstone, or hmcktlye of the compass/-- 
Djitoen. 

471. When two or more nouns arc taken collectively, or describe 
one person, the article is used only before the first : as — 

4 A priest and king/ ‘ The treasurer and secretary/ 

4 Hero at the gates and avenues of sense 
Thy soul must watch to have intelligence/— H oltjp. 

472. Similarly, if two nouns are applied to the same person hy 
way of comparison, only one article is used: as — 

‘Southey is a bettor prose-writer ihanjtwetf/ 

If different persons and things are meant, tlio article is re- 
peated. 

473. When one noun is qualified by several adjective;*, and the 
article is used, it is generally prefixed to the first adjective only : 
as— 

6 A loose and verbose manner never fails lo create dfcgmd/ — Jlnuu. 

4 The wisest, groatest, meanest of mankind/—! P oi*e (of Butnu). 

474 The repetition of the article generally indicates that two 
things are spoken of : as — 

‘Ho figures will render a cold or an empty composition interesting/—* 
Blais. 

4 The metaphorical and the literal meaning of words are to be carefully 
distinguished/ 

Sometimes, however, the article is repeated for the sake of 
emphasis, or to call attention to the qualities expressed by the 
adjectives : as — 

1 1 returned a sadder and a wiser man/— CoLEEioais. 
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‘They are singled out from their fellows as the kind, the amiable, the 
sweet-natured, the upright/ — C halmers. 

4 The most wicked, the most atrocious villain that India ever produced. 
— Bxteke, 

In all these cases ambiguity is corrected by the context 

475. When the adjectives cannot be regarded as describing one 
and the same thing, the article mast be repeated if the noun is in 
the singular, or it must precede the first adjective only if the noun 
is in the plural : as — 

* The 8 rd and oth chapters ; ’ or, f The Zrd and the oth chip 4 er % of John/ 

In the first case, ‘chapters 5 agrees with 3rd and 5th ; in the 

second case there is an ellipsis alter 3rd of the word f chapter. 5 

Similarly, ‘ a black and a white horse 5 means two horses ; f a 
black and white horse ’ means one horse. 

470. When there is an express connection between the twe 
adjectives, such as is indicated by ‘ both, 9 ‘neither/ c either/ the 
singular form must be used, and the article must be repeated: 
as — 

'Both the indicative and the subjunctive mood are found in English/ 

'Neither the Old nor the New Testament sanctions such a practice/ 

We can say, ‘ both the earlier and the later editions / because 
there may be several editions of each. 

477. This repetition of the article before nouns regarded as 
distinct, is analogous to the repetition of other parts of speech. 
E , Very much of the clearness of style depends on the 

< xaxnp es. accura ^ e observance of English rules on this subject. 
The following examples are instructive : 

' It is a noble and gnat thing to cover the blemishes and to excuse the 
failings of a friend/— S ooth. 

1 A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that 9 9 good and all that's fair/— W aller, 

4 The liberty of a private man consists in being master of Ms time and 
actions , as far as may consist with the laws of God and q/his country/— 
Cowley. 

* The liberty to know, to utter, to argue freely, according to the dictates 
of conscience, I prize above all liberties.' — M ilton* 

4 1 take him to be the rich man that lives upon what he has , owes nothing , 
and is contented; for the desire of more is want, and want is poverty/— 
Hows* 
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‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and side. 9 — ll'siiusas, 

* WJuil's gonC) and what's pant how. 

Should bo past gi ie:V — K a’Ulut. 

4 All men walk in the confines either of heaven or of hell : ihoy have 
their fellowship either willi the. F.-tthrr a .id the Son, or else with the 
apostate and evil niigeb.’-— J. SariTH. 

‘Eternity invests every stale, whether of bli.n or (j/tmfi'criug, "with an 
importance entirely Its owin’ — .Ucn^iiT Halo. 

* Type of the wise, v/Iio roar but never roam, 

True to the hmCivoii^ointo of heaven and ftonu.’ 

WorBfsWOiiTJi (To the Skylark). 

4 At length Clarendon returned, without having a dnglo week to look 
about him, to mix with society, £o"hote the changes which fourteen event- 
ful years had produced in the national character and feelings. Ho was at 
once set to rule the state. In such circumstances a minister of the 
greatest tact and docility would probably have fallen into seriouR errors ; 
but tact and docility made no part of the character of Clarendon. To 
him England was still the England of his youth. lie ground down every 
theory and every practice which had sprung up during his own exile, 
The Roundheads ho regarded both with political and with personal aver- 
sion. His Meal for episcopacy and for the Book of Common Prayer was 
now more ardent than ever, and was mingled with a vindictive hatred of 
the Puritans which did him little honour, either as a statesman or as a 
Christian.’ — Macaulay. 

How emphatic and touching tlio following enumeration be- 
comes through the repetition of the governing word : 

s By thine agony and bloody sweat ; hj thy cross and passion ; by thy 
precious death and burial ; by thy glorious resurrection and ascension ; 
and by the coming of the Holy Ghost,’ 

In these passages the accuracy and the force depend largely 
on the careful use of the particles, and the student will find it a 
good exercise to say why in each case they aro omitted or 
inserted.* 

478. Though 1 a 9 is a weakened form of ‘ one/ and is therefore 
properly singular, there are two idioms of our language in which 
it is used with words of plural force : as— 

» Within the last few months an to his children In succession.’ In the 
expensive law-suit has arisen on the other, * to my brother and liis children 
meaning of two phrases in the will of in succession.’ This diversity gives 
a. deceased nobleman. In the one he rise, it is said, to four different inter- 
gives his property ‘ to my brother and pretations. 
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< Many a amn thinks it bettor to sacrifice his property than offend his 
conscience.’ 

6 A thousand liveried angels lacquey her. 5 — Milton 

6 A thousand questions wore opened, and a thousand contacting claims 
rrorc prefei rod. 5 — aIacattlay. 

In tho first case ibis connected with a plural adjective, a sin- 
gular noon, and a singular verb : in the second, with an adjec- 
tive of multitude, a plural noun, and a plural verb. 

479. Both articles, when used with a noun only, precede the 
Position of noun : when an adjective qualifies the noun, the 
the Article, adjective is generally placed before it : as — 

4 Passion is, the drunkenness of the mind* 9 — Sodtyly. 

4 A concise writer expresses Ms thoughts m the fewest r,c-:,s ihle words, 9 
— l aib’s Rhetoric, p. 176. 

Phrases like * Section the 4th, 5 e Henry the 8th/ arc excep- 
tions, unless we regard them or* elliptical. 

480. The pronominal adjectives ( all/ 6 both/ c many/ ‘such/ 
and { what/ and other adjectives, when preceded by ‘ too/ c so/ 
f li: j/ tf how/ stand before the article when it is used; though 
1 many 9 is sometimes ijrecedod by * the 5 and by ; a 5 when great 
intervenes ; as— 

4 All the world’s a stage. 9 — SnAjisrr.Anis. 

4 I’d rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than stick a Roman. 9 — Julius Cjssar (Shakspcare). 

4 Yo see how large a letter I have written to you. 5 — Gal. vi, 11. 

4 Many a time and oft/ 4 The many favours you have done me/ 

‘ Few ’ admits either ‘ a 9 or ‘ the’ before it ; or it is used alone ; 
but in each case with a different sense : as — 

4 A few who were present were in the secret/ 

4 The few who were present were in the secret/ 

4 Few who were present were in the secret/ 

The adverbs c quite 5 and * rather 5 admit f a 5 cither before or 
after them, 

481. When one adjective precedes a noun, and another follows 
it, 4 a* often stands before each, and there are really two propo- 
sitions : as — 

4 He was a learned man and a cunning? — Lctaver. 

4 The Lord your God is a great God, a mighty and a terrible/— 
Daw, x. 17- 
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Adjectives. 

4S2. Adjectives are said to have the same number, gender, 
Adjectives and case as the words they qualify. These words are 
Rule. nouns, pronouns, infinitives, or noun-sentences, thus : 

1 No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires of an immortal 
spirit/ — B laie. 

4 They returned to their own country full of the discoveries they hn <1 
made/ 

* He (tho melancholy enthusiast) thinks himself obliged to be sad and 
disconsolate/ — A ddison. 

1 To err is human, to forgive divine/ 

4 That an exclusive attention to the ridiculous side of things is hurtful 
to the character is true; but no less mischievous is it to ilx attention 
exclusively on the vices of mankind/ — H am. 

483. Adjectives arc sometimes used as abstract nouns, occasion* 
ally as concretes, and, in poetry especially, sometimes as adverbs : 
as — 

4 Burke on 44 The Sublime ” and u The Beautiful/’ * 

4 The perception of the ridiculous does not necessarily imply bitterness 
— Habb. 

4 He came to his oicn 9 and his own received him not/ 

4 His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity by gentle and unui spouted 
conveyance into the guy, the idle 9 and the wealthy*' — Johnson's Live os-’ 
Addison. 

1 Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown/— JI kney IV. 

‘They sportive wheel, or sailing down the stream, 

Are snatched immediate by the quick-eyed trout/ 

Thomson’s Seasons. 

Whenever an adjective expresses manner, it is used adverbially, 
when it expresses quality it is used as an adjective, even though 
apparently connected with a verb. Compare c She looks cold 9 
with c She looks coldly on him : 7 s They stand firm 9 with c They 
maintain their rights firmly 7 This usage, however, will not 
justify such expressions as, ‘He is remarkable well/ 

484 Sometimes the words which adjectives qualify are not 
expressed. 

‘To him they gave heed, from the least [person] to the greatest/ 

In a few phrases the adjective is used alone, governed by a 
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preposition, and having the foz’ce of an adverb : as—’ ‘ In general ; 9 
4 In particular. 9 

485. The following forms are idiomatic, and must be recog* 
nized however we may explain them. 

4 This sort cometh or come not out but by prayer and fasting.’ 

The plural verb may be used if c sort ; refers to number, not 
quantity ; but not 1 these sort come,’ 

‘Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen.’— O p. ay. 

4 One seven times hotter than it was wont.’— Dan. iii. 19, 

4 He was fined u twenty-pound” (Pope, Young, etc,), and for every 
thirty days' delay in paying it a pound was added to the fine.’ 

4 A thousand horse, and none to ride.’ — B yuon. 

486. When participles are used as adjectives, they retain the 
form but net the government of the participle : as — 

4 The man that is most sparing of his words is often the most deserving 
of attention,’ 

487. 4 Either’ and ‘neither’ (which arc both adjectives and 
pronouns) refer properly to one of two ; ‘ any ’ and 4 none,’ or ( no, 9 
to mere than two. 

488. ‘Each’ and ‘every’ refer to one of many; the first re- 
strict voly, the second universally. 4 The other’ refers to the 
second of two ; another to more than one of two. Hence ‘ each 
other ’ should never be used of more than two, nor € one another 9 
of two. 

489. Some is used either with or without a noun, Without a 
noun it is plural. If it is singular, it must be followed in modern 
English by 4 man,’ ‘ person, 9 1 one/ or an equivalent. In Old 
English * som ? is sometimes singular, though used alone. 

490. The ‘whole,’ which refers to the component parts of a 
single body, is singular; 4 all’ is plural or collective. ‘Less’ 
(referring to quantity) is singular ; fewer (to number) is plural, 
The following are therefore wrong : 

‘The Ecd Cross Knight runs through the whole steps of the Christian 
life.’ — S pect. 540. 

* There are no less than twenty diphthongs in the English language.’— 
Dn. Ash. 
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491. The position of the adjective in the sentence is either 
Position o£ before or after its noun. When only one adjective is 
Adjectives, used, it generally precedes its noun, hut is fouud after it 
in the following cases : 

Sometimes in poetry, as — 

* Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate eomo and go/—- L ongfellow. 

Generally when the adjective is an enlargement of the object: 
of the verb : 

i G od made thee perfect, not imxuut able . 9 — Milton. * 

* All men agree to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, aloes bitter/ — BtJ&Kn 
(on Taste). 

Adjectives formed by the prefix ‘a/ as ‘ afraid/ * alert/ ‘asleep/ 
‘awake/ etc. 

Some adjectives with the force, though without the form of 
the participle: as, ‘The Queen regnant/ ‘The heir apparent/ 
‘ The heir presumptive/ ‘ The time then present/ 

492. When several adjectives qualify one noun, they sometimes 
precede it. Sometimes they follow it, especially when any one of 
them is enlarged. Sometimes one precedes and another follows : 
as — 

( Bg not like dumb , driven cattle— 

Be a hero in the strife/— L ongfellow* 

* Along with Shakspearo's mtenso humour, and his equally intense 
piercing insight into the darkest , deepest depths of human nature, there is 
still a spirit of universal kindness pervading his works/ — Hake. 

‘The great cry that rises from all manufacturing cities, louder than 
their furnace blast, is, that we manufacture everything there except 
men / —Buskin ’ s Stones op Venice. 

‘High above the crowd appeared tho Inca, tome upon the shoulders 
of his principal nobles/— P iusscoxt* 

493. When of two or more adjectives one qualifies another, they 
ought to be connected by a hyphen, or afc all events pronounced sia 
a compound word : as, ‘ A red-hot iron/ ‘ A dead-ripe peach, 9 

494. When two numerals qualify one noun, the ordinal adjective 
generally stands first and the cardinal second : as, ‘ The last six 
chapters of John ; 9 * The first two of Matthew/ (See par. 230.) 

495. When there is an enlargement of tho adjective by means 
of qualifying phrases, the adjective is occasionally placed before 
the noun: as — 
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c Sordid in dress, but of lofty bearing ; unimpassioned, though intensely 
earnest ; abstemious in speech, yet uttering occasionally words of strange 
significance, Ignatius Loyola was working over tho mind of Ms young 
companion a mighty spell.’ —Snt J. Sr3i\Ei£3r, 

When si* eli adjecfcive-cli/iises arc placed first, the sense is kept 
in suspense I'll the subject is named. Usually they are placed 
after the noun : as — 

6 Outflow 

Millions of llaniiug swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims.’-— Milton. 

i Oliver foimd a nobilify, opulent, highly considered, and as popular 
with the commonalty as any nobility has ever been/ — M acaulay, 

1 As there is no stronger sign of a mind destitute of the poetical faculty 
than the tendency to turn images into abstractions — Minerva, lor example, 
into Wisdom— so there is no stronger sign of a mind tru 7/ poUical than a 
disposition to reverse this process, and to make individuals out of gene- 
ralities,’ — Jou CAULAY. 

* A fit of iho tooth -ache, proceeding from the irritation of a nerve about 
as big as a cambric thread, is enough to drive an understanding, capable 
of instructing the world, to the verge of insanity.’— E veesti?. 

dOO. Adjectives forming part of tho predicate are often placed 
first for the sake of emphasis : as— 

c Soft is the strain when Zephyr genii e blows.’— P ops, 

‘Hcdder and redder grew the snow, and more heavily trampled, as they 
winded round the rocks.’ — W ilso:?. 

* The greater the danger, indeed, tho higher tho charm,’— P kescotp. 

£ Troud and vain-glorious, swelled wilh lofty anticipations of his destiny 
no danger could appal, and no toil could tiro him,* — Pllscott. 

These rales on the arrangement of adjectives are subject to the 
General following principle, that no arrangement is allowable 
principle. YtTiich makes the sense ambiguous. 

497. The comparative degree of adjectives (which is formed, as 
Compara- have seen, by tf more/ or by adding *er* to the 
tivos. positive) always implies that one object possesses more of 
a quality than another ; the superlative implies that one of more 
than two possesses a quality in a greater degree than any of the 
rojt. Tho former should not be used when more than two 
objects are compared, nor the latter, when there are but two 
compared. 

Of course these objects may represent classes : 
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* Tho church ought to be holier than the world.* 

4 Cibber grants it a better poem of iisjdnd than (way the best— that) 
ever was written.*— Pops, 

493* After 4 other, 5 £ rather,* ‘else,’ < otherwise, 1 used tm com- 
paratives, and all comparative forms, 4 than 7 should be used 
before tlie latter term of the comparison : thus — 

* Style is nothing else than that sort of expression which our thoughts 
most readily assume/— Blair. 

4 Tho premeditation should be of things rather than of words.*— B laiu. 
On the other hand, 4 than 7 is confined to this purpose. Hence 
the following are wrong : 

( Scarcely had ho uttered the fatal word, than (who/) the fairy dis- 
appeared/ — Soane . 

4 A history now by a Mr. Hume, or a poem by a Mr. Pope, would bo 
examined with different eyes than had they home any other name/ — 
D* Israeli. 

499. Sometimes ilic object of comparison is only implied in 
a sentence, and sometimes the superlative is used by way of 
eminence only, and without any comparison. 

4 Tho lamp of his zeal burnt on brighter and brighter amidst tho dust of 
parchments/— Lockhart. 

4 In grave Quiuctilian’s copious work we find 

The justest rules and clearest method joined/ — P ope (on Criticism). 

500. In old English double comparative and superlative forms 
are occasionally found. But such forms should be generally 
avoided, as should adverbs of degree before adjectives not 
properly susceptible of comparison. 

Lesser is established as a second form of the comparative of 
little : £ The lesser Asia.’ f In greater or lesser degrees of com- 
plexity/ — B urke. 

501. 'When two adjectives are combined, and both are in tho 
comparative or in the superlative degree, one formed in 4 er 7 or 
4 esV and the other by ‘more 7 or 4 most, 7 it is better to put the 
former first: as — 

4 He is the ablest and most conscientious defender they have/ 

502. When adjectives or their equivalents deny equality, or 
affirm inequality, neither term of the comparison should ever include 
the other : as — 
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c Noah and Lis family outlived all wLo lived before the Hood/ 

1 itb ‘writing lifts exalted man so high 
As sacred and soul-moving poesy / — Sheffield. 

* I know none so happy in his metaphors as Addison/ — Blaie. 

None are strictly accurate : Noah lived before the flood, and 
did not outlive himself ; poesy is a writing ; Addison is included 
in s none ; ’ and is therefore said to be not so happy as himself. 

508. When a comparative is need with 4 than ’ the thing com- 
pared must always bo excluded from the class of things with 
which it is compared. 

‘Jacob loved Joseph more than all his (insert other) children/ 

‘Errors in education should be less indulged than any * (add other).— 
Loose (on Education, p, iv.)« 

504. When a superlative is used, the class between which the 
comparison is made, and which is introduced by f of/ should 
always include the thing compared. Hence the following are 
logically wrong, though the first is allowed in poetry : 

4 Eve, the fairest of all her daughters/ — IflLTON. 

* Quoth he, This gambol thou advises t 
Is of all others (read tf gambols ’) the unwisest/— H udibkas. 

4 OX all others that was the qualification most wanted at that time/ 

505, 4 More 5 and 4 most ’ aro sometimes adverbs of degree, some- 
times adjectives of number or of quantity ; and they must be so 
arranged that the reader may not confound them : as — 

tf Most instructive lessons may be learnt from adversity/ 

500, In English, the comparative degree does not govern a case, 
as in some other languages. f Than * is simply a conjunction, 
and has the same ease after it as before it ; as — 

4 lam taller than he ' (Is). £ I have aided you more than him' 

Some (Morell and others) maintain that ‘than’ is followed bv 
the objective case of the relative : as in Milton— 

4 Satan— than whom none higher sat/ 

So apparently in Lord Brougham : 

4 We have now named the most extraordinary individual of his time, 
one certainly than whom none ever better sustained the judicial office ; 
one than whom none ever descended from the forum into the senate with 
more extraordinary powers of argumentation, or flourished there with 
greater renown/— On But W« Geakt, 
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If this view he allowed, c than * must bo regarded as a proposi- 
tion. But Milton’s line is generally held to bo bad grammar ; 
and tf whom 9 in the second passage may be Ye^miedjis the accu- 
sative connected by 6 than 9 v/ilh f one . 5 (See par. &;r>.) 

Ybusts. 

507. Verbs agree with their subject in number and in parson. 

The rules as to number have boon given already 
Verbs. KuIe *( se0 j )ar# 357 ^ ote.). T3ie forms peculiar to I lie per- 
sons may be seen in par. 290. The following meet nutfo com- 
plex cases. 

SOS. If two or more subjects arc of diherent person: ami are 
connected by tf and/ the verb is in the plural ; and hi the ilrnt 
person if the first person is named ; in the second person, if Urn 
second is named; and in tho third person, if bo ill are in iho 
third : as — 

‘You and I (we) are ; you and he (you) aro ; ho and rhn (i hey) arc.* 

509. If one pronoun is affirmative, and the other negative, the 
verb agrees with the affirmative pronoun : as — 

1 You, and not I, were there.’ * He, and nut you, ia chargeable with 
that fault.’ 

If f neither/ f nor/ ( either/ * or/ aro used, the verb usually 
agrees with tho nearest pronoun : as — 

6 Neither you nor I am right.' ‘ Either you or he in, wrong.’ 

But this last form is inelegant and confuting. 

It may be remarked that Englishmen generally put tho pro* 
noun of the first person last, ‘ You, ami lie, and 17 In Latin, 
the pronoun of the first person is put first, € Ego ot lie:*; mens/ 

510. When the relative or the interrogative pronoun hi used, 
the vorb must agree with tho antecedent m person and immkr. 
This principle has been applied to a common phrase, though with 
doubtful propriety : 

‘Tho words are as follow:— Addison* (flpeo. 513). 

Steele, Tooke, Crombie, Moroll, Allen, and Cornwell, concur 
in this form, but most grammarians say ‘as follows/ The latter 
is preferable. If e as follow’ is used, 6 as 9 is then a relative re- 
ferring to * the same/ or * such ’ understood : * as 9 ( f es/ that, it) 
and c so 9 are thus used alone in German, but 1 m ’ is not so used 
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in English in any other case. The expression is now adverbial, 
like i as regards, 5 or 6 so far as concerns. 5 

511. Active transitive verbs govern an objective case ; some two 
objective cases, some an objective case of the thing, and a dative 
of the person. (See par. 405, 410.) 

Tho verb fi to be,’ some intransitive verbs, and some passive 
verbs, admit the same eaoo after them as before them. (See par. 
410.) 

51 2. Sometimes the copula or a simple equivalent is omitted in 
poetry and in energetic composition ; as — 

t Sweet the hum 

Of bee* 3, tho video of girls, tho song of birds, 

Tho Kfvp of children, and their curliest words/ — B yrOK. 

t Hence (i.c. from imagination) the ardour of the selfish to better their 
fortunes ; hence tho zeal of the pat riot and the philosopher to add to the 
virtue and the happiness of the race/ — D. Stewart. 

Hlfb o’ is often used in modem English, sometimes as an 
auxiliary, sometimes as an emphatic form, and sometimes as a 
i-nbstituto Tor some other verb. 

As an auxiliary : 

(a). Iu negative sentences. 

c Y/ilh (ho exception of CuiUviu, I do hot know that any of the male 
v* ri»oi\{ of this period can bo put in comparison with some of the other 
C^3C/— MAFfelOif. 

(!>). In questions. 

* Ho you moan that the English arc insensible to the effects of a beau- 
tiful i/.ylo ? Not at all/*— D e Quinusy. 

(o). In answers with an ellipsis of the principal verb : — 

•Yw, Ido/ 

For emphasis : a a — 

4 When they do agree, their unanimity is wonderful / — SllERIDAN. 

As a substitute for other forms : rightly where it io an auxiliary, 
or where it appropriately represents a phrase : as — 

* And then lie falls, as I do/ (ho. as I do fall).— -S haxspeare. 

* Tills will improve the fooling of tho country, and if it fail to do so, it 
is still defensible/— B e Qdxkcey. 

* There’s not in nature 
A thing that makes a man so deformed, 

As doth intemperate anger/ 



m VERBS : SHALL, WILL, ETC. 

Wrongly or inelegantly if it stands for a word, as brief and 
more expressive ; or if it is not an auxiliary and is put for a vei'b 
to which its proper meaning is not adapted : as — 

< X did not say, as some Lave done 9 (better * said ’). — Dolincbuoxe, 

‘A poet by tho force of genius alone, can rise higher than a public 
speaker can do 9 (‘ rise ’). — Blair’s Beet. 

‘All that can he urged is the reason of the Hung, and this I shall do * 
(urge) ‘ W aububtow. 

‘ Successive images must elevate more than any single image can do / 

5X4. The perfect tense is really as wo have soon a present; 
and should be used of past acts only when they are connected 
expressly or by implication with present time ; otherwise the past 
tense must be used. Hence the following are wrong : — 

‘ I have formerly talked with you about a military dictionary/— 
Johnsox. 

1 Many years after this article was written, has appeared the history oE 
English Dramatic Poetry hy Mr. Collier/— D’I seaeli, 

‘ Of this admirablo work a subsequent edition has been published in 
1822/— Alisox. 

515. ‘ Shall,* ‘ will,’ ‘ can/ and ‘ may * are sometimes regarded 
as auxiliaries only; but in fact they are both auxiliaries anti 
independent verbs. 

( Shall * is the English form of the future; but in modem 
English, the use of it, to express simple futurity, is confined in 
direct sentences to the first person ; € will ? i 3 used in the second 
and third. In questions, ‘ shall * is used in the first and second 
persons ; and in indirect sentences, or whore all idea of constraint 
is by the form of expression excluded, it is used of all persons. 
(See par. 300.) 

All these auxiliaries, as well as ‘ have 3 and * did/ etc., art? 
used in answers and in subordinate clauses with an ellipsis of 
the principal verb ; — 

‘I never did like his opinions, and I never can 9 

‘Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto mo P I have, 9 - Siuxsr&uiK. 

Such expressions are allowable, only when the form of the 
principal verb, as it stands in tho one raitence, is such as can 
be repeated without change in the other. 

616* When two or more words are connected which involve 
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different forms of the same verb, such parts of the tenses as are 
not common to both must be inserted in full : as — 

‘This dedication may serve for almost any bojk (hat has been, is, or 
shall be, published,' — Bolingbuoke (corrected), 

( Do ? is an exception (see par. 513). If no part of the one 
rerb is found in the other, this form must not be used at all : 
as — 

‘lam surprised that Mr. Murray should leave some tilings as he has * 
[left them]. 

517. "When verbs are connected by ‘and’ or ‘nor,* and refer 
to acts described as dune by the same person under the same 
circumstances, and at the same time, they mast agree in mood, 
in tense, in person, and even in form: 

/ If nuy man be a worshipper of God and do (‘d"dh * E. Y.) his will, 
him lie heurdh/— J uiin lx. 33. Soo alro Acrs sxiv. li>, and Matt. 
xviiL 22. 

‘ Witli noiseless foot thou walla (1st the vales of earth ; 

Most honourable thou appeared (appeirredst), and most 
To be desired/ — P ollo k, book i:i, 13—21. 

‘ But where is he, the pilguni of my song ? 

Moth inks ho t'omelh lato and tarries [eth] long/— BvitOff. 

If they &ifTor iji person, the mood and tense must be retained. 
And if the time and circumstances differ and with these, the 
tense and mood, the simplest form should generally be put first : 
as — 

* Some arc and must be greater than the rest/— P ops. 

* The volume deserves a place on our shelves and will not fail to obtain 
it/ 

When one verb depends on another, they must observe a 
proper succession of tenses : as — 

‘ He tells me that lie wilt/ 4 He tohl me that he would,’ ‘ I think he 
can/ * I thought ho could’ 

518. If verbs aro used in different voices, moods, or tenses, and 
are emphatically distinguished, the nominative or its equivalent 
should generally be repeated ; as — 

1 There is and [there] must bo a supreme Being who created and [who] 
supports them/— B eattie. 

* A man may be rich by chance, but cannot be (bettor ‘ he cannot be,* 
or hotter still ‘no one can bo ’) good or rise without effort/ 

‘What would you have said, Dr. Johnson, of Buchanan had he been an 
Englishman V * ‘ Why, sir, I should not have said of Buchanan had he 
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been an Englishman, wh&t I will now ray of him as a He'.Mtmfm, tli'Lfc 
he is the only man of genius his county over pro-hi^V—rb :ok’j 

Life. 

519. Propositions regarded as universally true are r.diy pit 
in the present tense, whatever tense precede?; them ; a:; 

‘He will tell you that 44 whatever in, is ’ 

‘Ho seemed hardly to know that two and two mL' n. i 

Quotations without 4 tint 1 aro rjenoraUy mrdu in l I k* iense 
used by the author whose words are quoted, 

4 1 quoted the saying of MuckiufcosU,— 44 Men of nil ooimjIiv nra in* •! •* 
alike in their best qualities (and I may add in their worst) than Iho p.Me 
of civilization is willing to allow.* 9 *— Mcs, Jamkjo;*:, 

520. After verbs of commanding, hoping, desiring, intending, 
permitting, etc., the present infinitive is riv/ryw tu:*:d for Urn 
commanded, etc., whatever bo the tense of the gowariq vorh : 
as — 

4 1 directed him to go.* 4 1 shall ask to ho there. 7 4 1 h» -p'jd b u t*e ym 
come / 

Unless the act spoken of was regarded as cumpldud Uiforo IL* 1 
time expressed by the governing verb : as— 

4 1 hoped to have soon you before Ihe moding.* 

Such forms generally imply a supposition or intent ion, not 
realized. 

521. The forms 4 save 1 and 4 except* are originally impov.'itlvou 
and generally govern objective cases : as — 

4 Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest, 

Save him who courts flattery.* — II. Moms. 

Of course a noun sentence originally introduced v»!Ui " ibnl/ 
may take the place of the simple object : as — 

4 Save that they sayden a few wordes more.’— OiUUCEU. 

4 Except [the Lord keep the city] tho watchman wukoth but in vain/ 
— Ps. cxxvii. 

When these forms govern a case, they are generally regard od as 
prepositions. When used before a verb (or sometimes bufure a 
pronoun, a noun with a verb understood, see par. 822). 4 that ’JH 
often omitted, and they are regarded like ‘after,’ ‘before,’ ole., 
as conjunctions : as — 

‘ Except yc repent, yc skill sill porifli.’ 

623, The subjunctive or conditional mood is usod in complex 
sentences. The clause that contains the condition (or its oquivii- 
lent) ja called the conditional or subordinate clause, The clause 
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that contains the consequence, the consequent, ov principal clause. 
Either may ho placed iirufc hi the 1 ia* li ^.<0 • US 1 " ,l " 

tf If tlicri/s a hereafter, 

Then tminu it ?ju an awful thing to <Uo/ —Blais. 

4 >•! very mi: a is a volume, if you I:nuv» r how to road him,’ — Uhaklviyck 

52ft. Some Limes tho conditional danse is put &a a question, or 
ns an imperative: sometimes it is introduced by ‘were* or 
4 had/ or ‘ would ; * and sometimes it is entirely omitted : 

4 Is a ivf alii icted ? Lei him pray. 5 — JAiins, 

6 Prove that, and I will submit/ 

fl Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 

Paul should himself direct me.’ — C owtise. 

4 tin w f ire jhould 1 have inmv.'j 51; he. if 1 had not heard you say 
it.*— B uitce. 

4 You did better than I sliculd have duiio.*— Cohnfnrrm* 

A preventing coudi lional clause is introduced by ‘wore it not 
for;* 4 wore it nob that;* ‘but for; 5 and is followed by the 
subjunctive in the principal clause. 

52 1. The principal clause is put in the indicative, the imperative, 
or tho cubjimctivo ; hi (be indicative or imperative after the 
present subjunctive, and in tho subjunctive after the past sub- 
junctive : as — 

4 Though ho day mo, yet will I trust him.* 

‘If it be thou, bid mo come. 5 

525. The usual forma of tho subjunctive in the principal clause 
are t would 9 or 4 should ; * and ‘ would/ or ‘ should have ; * but 
sometimes ‘wore* is used for ‘would bo;* 4 had* for ‘could 
have/ and sometimes the subjunctive auxiliary is omitted : 
as — 

4 If 'iwero done, when 'tin done, then f twere (would bo) well 
It wore done quickly/ — SirAKSPEA&E. 

4 It were (would ho, or would have been) wise for tho king, if the 
blood now rhed had been thought a sufficient expiation for tho offence/ 
— GoLnsariTH. 

4 If Pompey had fallen by iho chance of war, at Pharsalia, he had died 
still glorious, though unfortunate/ 

4 1 had fainted unless I had believod to see the goodness of the Lord in 
the land of tho living/— 3?g. xxvii. 
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‘ Speech, is the light, the morning of tlie mind, 

It spreads the beauteous images abroad. 

Which else lie furl’d and shrouded in the soul/— B idden. 

526. The correlative subjunctive forms may be seen from the 
following — 

‘ If he be here, he is in this part of the room ; or I mil hud him/ 

Present subjunctive with present indicative or future. 

‘If he have paid tho money, it is now at the bank, or it will be found 
there to-morrow/ - 

Present perfect and present or future. 

‘ If he were here, I would toll him to his face. 

Past subjunctive with force of present, as in classic languages. 

* If he had been here, I should have found him.* 

Past perfect with force of past. 

4 If he were (or were to be, or should be) rewarded, others would be 
encouraged by bis success/ 

A past subjunctive used as a future, or a future subjunctive 
with a future subjunctive. 

4 If he should (or were to) try, ho would succeed/ 

A future subjunctive with a future subjunctive. 

527. In classic languages the use of the subjunctive is regulated 
by intricate rules, and attempts have been made to introduce 
similar rules into English. The tendency in modern English is 
to merge the distinction between subjunctive and indicative. 
But it is impossible to merge it entirely ; nor is it desirable. 
To check this tendency and secure simplicity, it is best to adopt 
the simple principle : When in a conditional clause it is intended 
to express doubt or denial, use the subjunctive (1). Tn the conse- 
quent or principal clause, the subjunctive form is used— if tlm 
conditional or subordinate clause expresses what Is future and 
contingent ; or it it refers to past time and by implication denies 
the supposition (2) ; as — 

(1) . ‘If he is innocent— as you affirm, and I do not quasi ion— / 

‘If lie be guilty— as I hope, and believe ho is not—/ 

Should, it will be remembered, is also an imperfect of shall ■ 
and hence a little ambiguity : 

‘If I should visit Geneva, this summer, I will certainly call on you/ 

(2) . * If he should (he. were to) try, he would succeed/ 

4 If he were here (as he is not) I would speak to hi in/ 

*11 he had bm here (as he was not) I should have spoken.' 
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Others affirm that the subjunctive is used with propriety only 
when we speak of what is future and contingent ; a never of 
what is present or past ; but for English this principle is less 
satisfactory than the preceding. 

528. Verbs are sometimes need absolutely, i. e. independently of 
other parts of the sentence ; the imperative and the infinitive 
with ‘ to 9 and in ( ing ’ : as — 

6 Take him for all in all, 

We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’— Shaespeabe. 
‘There are, say, a thousand languages and dialects. 9 
tf To speak frankly , he will not succeed.’ 
e Takihy them as a whole, they are a fair sample.’ 

To be sure ! Well done ! Mere goes ! are rather verbal 
adverbs, or exclamations, than forms of the verb. 

529. A verb in the infinitive has no nominative ; yet it may take 
a subject of its own preceded by * for 5 : as — 

‘ For me to live is Christ — and to die, is gain.’ 

* For a man to bo proud of his learning is the greatest ignorance. 
Jeeemy Taylob. 

‘When ill nows comes too lafco for it to bo serviceable to your neigh- 
bour, keep it to yourself.’— ZnotEifMA^. 

530. Verbs in the infinitive are placed after nouns, adjectives 
and other verbs (some add, after other parts of speech), and are 
governed by them, either with 1 to , or without it. An infinitive 
is also sometimes the subject of a sentence : as — 

* Honour is a good brooch to wear on a man’s hat at all limes.’ — J oksost. 

‘The slowest to promise is often the surest to perform.' 

e It is vain for us to expect forgiveness, if wo refuse to exercise a for- 
giving temper.’ — II oadley. 

* Eternal hope, when yonder spheres sublime 
‘Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of time.’ — Campbell. 

£ The Son of man is conic to seek and to save tho lost.’ 

< To be entirely just in our estimate of other ages, is not only difficult — 
it is impossible.’ — F kqtoe. 

Verbs in the infinitive are sometimes used in English, as in 
(Jreek and in Latin, after interjections expressive of a wish ; 

1 Oh ! to have seen him ! 9 

* See Harrison on the English Language, p. 2S6. 
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531. The noun or verb infinitive, if transitive, may govern a case ; 
and the gerundial form -when ending in ‘ ing 5 may bo itself 
governed by a preposition. If it governs a case, it is a verb and 
does not admit an article before it ; if the article is inserted, tho 
verb becomes a noun and requires of 5 after it : as — 

‘The greatest decorum is to bo observed in tho W4u\iingof (<»riu 
bestowing— not in the bestowing) good oiilco/- Swot* 2!>2. 

* They left beating (of) Paul/ — Acts xxi. 

If * of ’ be retained, it is the sign of an ol>jecim**gvuiiivo, 

532. Sometimes these two forms arc equivalent and are used 
(though not elegantly) in the same sentence (a). Sometimes they 
differ in sense. When the noun after tho verb is tho object of 
the verb the infinitive form should bo used ; when it represent) 
the agent, use the noun and the Norman genitive (b). 

(a) . ‘ Poverty turns cur thoughts too much upon the supply ing of our 

wants; and riches upon enjoying our superfluities/— A ddiko::, 
(Spect. 464.) 

(b) . c The court spent the day in hearing the witness/ 

* It was said in the hearing of the witness/— BnowVs Gkamsiatj, 
p. 617. 

533. The genitive form of the infinitive in c ing ? is frequent : 
the government by it of a possessive case is always questionable. 

‘The desire of seeing his friends induced him to leave/ 

‘Dryden makes a handsome observation on Grid's writing a latter from 
Dido to ABneas/— Smscx. 62. 

‘ By his studying the Scriptures David became wiser ilian Ids fathers/ 

The last may be corrected by deleting 1 Ms J ; and the second 
by altering the structure of the sentence, 

534. The objective infinitive (with f to ’) is generally used after 
verbs that express feelings or acts of tho mind ; or acts and states 
originating directly in the will or in tho understanding : as, to 
wish, to seek, to resolve, to request, to command, to warn, to 
promise, to refuse, to delay, to think, to cause, to make, to 
teach, to rejoice, etc. 

After some of these verbs— as to command, and to request — 
the objective infinitive is allied to the infinitive of purpose, and 
is so translated in classic languages. 

535* Verbs of * thinking,* i saying/ ( knowing/ < believing,’ 
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e wishing/ : rejoicing/ c sorrowing/ * vrondering/ are also often 
followed by the noun sentence with ‘that’ expressed or under- 
stood. 

530. The gornndial infinitive in 4 ing 9 or with ‘to 5 represents 
an A. S. dative form, and may be distinguished from the ordinary 
infinitive by tiio fact that it generally implies purpose, and that 
it is found after nouns, adjectives, and intransitive and passive 
verbs : as — 

4 It is Iiigh time to awake out of sleep/ 

‘ Apt to teach/ 

6 And fools who come to scoff remained to pray.*— Goldshith. 

In O. E. ‘ for 5 is sometimes inserted with f to 5 ; and in model-*. 
English it is often used with the infinitive in c ing 7 : as — 
i And clorkes he made, 

For to comiseiiien the liyng/ — P ieus pLOT/aiAiT. 

‘ What went ye out for to see/ — K att, si, S. 

4 Fit for toad ling/ 

The gernndial infinitive explains the following forms, 537 — odl. 

537. The verb 4 to be ’ with 4 for 9 and the infinitive in f ing 5 
is used idiomatically to express purpose : — 

c Any who are for meanly giving up the privileges of Britons/— G old- 
smith. 

53S. A verb in the active voice is used with nouns and with 
adjectives, where some might suppose a passive verb required : 
as— 

e A house to let/ 6 Hard to bear/ * Sad to tell/ 

539. The infinitive in ‘ ing 5 is sometimes used with 4 no ’ to 
express what cannot be done : as — 

* There is no bearing his uacharifcnbleness/ 

5it). The infinitive active is used with a form of the verb 4 to 
be, 5 or ‘ to have/ to express what is settled to be done: as — 
e Ho is to start to-morrow/ 

4 Men have to gain their bread by tho sweat of the brow/ 

541. The infinitive passive is used with the verb ‘ to be, 5 to 
express what is settled to be done, what must be done, or what 
may be done ; as — 

e The deed is to be signed next week/ 

4 The dictates of conscience arc always to be treated with respect/ 
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4 The same sentiment is to bo found in the Episilu to the Romans.* 
‘The Lord’s name is to he praised.'— Ps. c:dii. 3. 


542. ‘To/ the usual sign of the infinitive, h omitted aft or tho 
auxiliary verbs, and frequently after k bid 1 (in tho senses of com- 
manding) ; ‘ dare 5 (used intransitively) ; ‘ do, 5 feel ’ (used tran- 
sitively) ; ‘have/ ‘hear/ ‘let* (used transitively); ‘make/ 
‘must/ ‘need’ (used as an auxiliary) ; and ‘see/ with verbs of 
like meaning, ‘behold/ ‘watch/ etc. 

4 If the prophet had bid thee do some groat thing. 1 — 2 ilixas v. 13. 

‘Who durst defy tho Omnipotent to arms.’— M ilton, 

‘Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man's miiul more iu 
charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles o£ truth.* — B acon 
(E ssays). 

‘ I hear thee speak of a better land. * — Hemans. 

* He need not have gone.* 

‘A workman that needeth not to be (or that need not bA ashamed.*— 
2 Tm, ii. 15. 

In O. E. : 

f If I predie the gospel, glorio Is not to me ; for neddidio I mote d,»on 
(must to do) it.* — W yclif. 

Generally when any of these verbs are themselves infinitives, 
they are followed by tho infinitive with 6 to ’ : 

‘ Ho would have all men to bend to his plans.* 

543. In old English ‘to* is more frequently inserted; as it 
sometimes is in modern English, when the metre or the sense 
requires it : o. g. — 

‘ Bid me to strike my dearest brother dead.*— Bowk 

‘Tranio ! I saw her coral lips to move, 

And with her breath she did perfume tho air.* — SxrAK£?m:Attl2. 

‘ Man is made io mourn?— Bumsrs. (Infinitive of purpose). 

‘I feel it to be my duty to go,*— (So of all mental affection*’). 

‘ Thou hast dared 

To tell me what I durst not tell.*— Bbybun, 


544. Tlxe infinitive itself is often omitted after those verbs, in 
replies to questions, and in subordinate clauses : 

‘Bid not Shakspeare borrow from others ? He did (borrow), yet is he 
more original than the originals.*— Laotob. 

‘I could not sleep last night; I never can, when it rains.’— L ono- 
ffBLLow (m Adam’s Grammar), 


545, When two or more infinitives are used in the same sen- 
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tenco, 4 to } is not lcpoated, unless attention is called to each verb 
as descriptive of a distinct net : as — 

4 Suffer mo first to pro and bury my father.’ — M att. viii. 21. 

i The most accompli!! lied way of using books at present is to serve them 
as some do lords ; ham their titles, aud then brag of thoir acquaint- 
ance.'— S vtpt. 

54G. Generally the infinitive is placed after tlie word that 
governs it : but when emphatic, it may stand first : — 

4 To spare you I camo not as yet unto Corinth.’— 2 Co n. i. 23. 

4 JFccj) I cannot, 

But my heart bleeds.’— S hak&I’EAEU. 
i To suffer or to do, our strength is equal.’— Mirror. 

547. When the infinitive is the nominative to a verb, it is 
often placed after it, and * it is ’ or some similar form introduces 
the sentence : as — 

* It is impossible to make py. 'opfo understand their ignorance; for it 
requires knowledge to perceive it.’ — J eueiiy Taylqe. 

fi ’ Tis mad idolatry 

To make the science greater than the God.’— S hakspeau.Es 

G4S. The negative when used with the infinitive always pre- 
cedes it: with other forms of the verb it either follows, or is 
inserted between the principal verb and the auxiliary. 

Grant me, O God, thy voice to know, 

And not to be afraid.’ — EtaiAKs. 

540. Participles agree with their nouns in gender, number, and 
case; as — 

4 Toiling, rejoicing , sorrowing, 

Onward thro’ life he goes, 

Something attempted, someth big dnu e t 
Has earned a night’s repose.’— Longfellow. 

550. Carefully note that participles in iag are known not by 
tlioir ending, but by the fact that they are formed from verbs 
and refer to some agent. The following are infinitives : — 

‘ Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive to strip them off, ’tis 
Icing fay'd alive.’ — C owpek. 

• But this again is talking quite at random.’ — B titles. 

In many grammars, infinitives in f ing’ are still erroneously 
treated as participles. 
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The participle in ‘tog,* it xaus b he noted, is not necessarily 
present and active ; nor is the participle in 4 e& * necessarily pas- 
sive : the first is e incomplete, 5 the second, ( complete 5 or ‘per- 
fect*: whether the second is passive depends on the nature of 
the verb, 

551. The participle often requires other words to complete the 
sense, and hence it is generally placed after the word it qualifies. 
Herein it differs from the adjective : as — 

‘ The very clock had a dismal sound, gasping and cat citing Us breath. 
and striking the hour with a violent determined blow.*— L o:<g1' , ki.e.ov;. 

552. The whole clause, however, may be placed before Urn 
subject or after it and before the verb : as — 

‘leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to inyt.'*l£ the 
miseries of confinement.’-- S tisjkie, 

‘ For freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to sou, 

Tho* bujjled oft is ever won,’ — 13 yuon. 

553. Sometimes the participlo takes the place of an adjective, 

‘ The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.* — 

Tins BESUiiTUX) YihLXW, 

554. Participles admit of degrees of comparison only when they 
describe not acts but qualities ; as — 

‘ A most loving child,* 

555. When a participle is put in apposition to a noun or pro- 
noun, it is often connected with it by 4 as 1 : thus — 

* The first cause I shall mention, as contributing to this extraordinary 
combination and development of fancy and genius, was the Reformation,* 
— HaZLIIT. 

556. After verbs of * seeing,* * hearing,’ and * feeling,’ the par- 
ticiple is often used for the infinitive, and is put in apposition to 
the object of the verb : as — 

‘ Full many a glorious morning havu I rjeen 
Kissing with golden face tho meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.’— Six a KfemsABE. 

557. After an intransitive verb, signifying to begin, to con* 
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t-inuc, etc. , tlio participle is sometimes used for the infinitive, 
and agrees with the subject of the verb. 
tf Tlio ass began galloping with all Ids might.’ — Dr.. Ai sen; 
c They commence running 110 x 5 month/ 

5 So when they continued ashing him/ — yarns’ viii. 7. 

Sonic verbs of this class are transitive, and the apparent par- 
ticiple may be regarded as an infinitive. In Greek both forms 
arc used. 

553. After verbs of * desisting* and * avoiding/ the participle is 
sometimes used for the infinitive, and agrees with the subject. 
If the verb is transitive, the infinitive in f ing ? is used, or some- 
times the infinitive with to ? : as — 

s He ceased speaking^ and the men slopped worl c‘/.y, as lie had recom- 
mended them.’ Either infinitive or piirlioqde, 
e I cannot help mentioning here one character mere.’ — Spi:ar. 554. 
c Nor can I help thinking that wo may trace the influence exerted by 
religious faith in the spirit of tlio poetry of the ago of liliixiboth/ — 
HiLBLirr, 

Verbs of preventing arc errcncHisly connected ■with a participle, 
They require the preposition from, raid the infinitive in f ing* : 

ttS— — , 

fi To prevent it [insert from] breaking out into open violence/— 
IloDEmvJON’S A MEiUOA. 

A U VERBS. 

559 . The chief concern of syntax with adverbs, is to fix their 
place ; and to see that when used ns adverbs they take the regular 
adverbial form. 

5G0. Adjectives are sometimes used adverbially, as we have 
seen ; but that fact wiU not justify the use of adjectives with 
adjectives: an — 

‘It is excess wo wrong/ — G oldshith. 

* His speech was all excellent good/— T. Ecjlbuu. 
c Egenhart, who was secretary lo Charles I., became exceeding popular/ 
Sonic regard * exceeding * as a participle (ay in f passing 
strange 9 ), and justify the expression : but in fact it is the quality 
of popularity which is hero described, and not something else*, 
the phrase therefore is wrong. 

061. So far as grammar is concerned, adverbs may ordinarily 
be inserted in any part of the clause of the sentence they 
qualify ; as — 

p 2 
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Unfortunately , hc»thiiiks-too highly- of himself— 

Here the adverb may be placed wherever there is a hyphen. 

'When great emphasis is intended, or a ■whole clause is quali- 
tied, adverbs are often put at the beginning : as — 

1 Meanwhile the disorders went on mcrea* Lrg/ — 2\l.\ caulay. 

But when they arc found in the same clause with various 
words, any one of which they may qualify, they must be closely 
connected wifcli the words to which they belong ; and are gene- 
rally placed before adjectives, after verbs, andr between, the 
auxiliary and the participle. Hence the following arc wrong : — 

i Sextus the Fourth was a great collector of “boohs, at least* — Bqx.txo 
nnoKE. 

fi By greatness I do ml only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
largeness of the whole view.’ — A ddison. 

‘For sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much again* — Lima vi. 

The position of the negative ( £ not ') and of all words that inny 
be either adjectives or adverbs v only, 5 etc.), must be carefully 
marked. 

The importance ox this principle may be seen from another 
example : — • 

* Only he promised a book.’ 

6 He only promised a booh/ 

* Ho promised only a book/ 

562. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs : 
though they seem sometimes to bo used alone, or sound ones \n 
qualify prepositions, nouns, or other parks of speech : as, 4 Yes, 5 
* No, 5 6 Certainly. 5 These last forms stand for a whole sentence. 

* Honour hath no skill in surge ry then ? No* — Hkniiv IV, 

(a). < Eight against the eastern gale, 

Wlicro the sun begins his f.tatc/— 17 Alleged* 

(b) . i I hear the far-off curfew bell/— M tltun. 

(c) . 1 For the falling and rising again of many in Israel/— Lint is ii. 

In tlio above expressions, the adverb either qualities a sup- 
pressed verb (a) j is an adjective (b) ; or bulonga to a verbal 
noun (c). 

563. Adverbs are often made adjectives ('the then, mmmtry ’) 
though not elegantly ; or oven nouns and verbs 

* One eternal now* — Cowley, “VYatxs, 

1 It is a long while ago/ 

* Since then* 
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*m hence to London/— S haespeahe, 
c The calling of assemblies I cannot air ay with? 
i Hence with denial vain and cot; c sense/— C oots. 

504 In Anglo-Saxon, too negatives connected with the same 
verb, strengthen the negation, as in Greek. In English, as in 
Latin, they destroy each other. 

‘He never yet no villanie ne sayde 
In all his life unto ne manere wight/ — C hattceb* 

505. During a considerable period in the history of onr lan- 
guage, double negatives with a negative sense were common : — 
fi I never was, nor never will be false/ — S ixaespeaue. 

* The man that hath no nrasic in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons/ — S hazspeaee, 

1 This England never did, nor never shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror/— Enm Join?. 

In modern English this is not allowed ; though if the two 
negatives belong to different clauses we may use them both* 

‘Ye have no portion, nor (have ye any) right, nor (have ye any) 
memorial in Jerusalem/ — N eix. iu 2d, 

i We will not serve thy gods, nor (will we) worship the golden image 
ihou hast set up/ — D ast. iii. IS. 

e Or 5 can be used in such cases ; and the negative will then 
extend over both clauses. * And ? cannot be used in such cases 
if it is meant to deny each and both of the statements. 

500. * Not but , is equivalent to two negatives, and is a weak 
affirmative or a concession : 

c jSfot hut that it is a healthy place, only/ etc, 

€ Cannot but 9 is equivalent to must : as — 

4 Such a course cannot hut end in misery/ 

< Ho * is either an adjective or an adverb. As an adjective it is 
an abbreviation of * none 9 : as an adverb, of ‘not* (i.e. n'anght, 
or nought. Hence phrases like whether or no 9 are appropriate 
only when there is a suppressed noun : * whether or not 9 is the 
proper phrase, if it is a verb that is suppressed : as— 

4 \7hoiher he is a sinner or no (sinner) I cannot tell/ 

‘Whether love be natural or not (not ‘no*), it contributes to the 
happiness of every society info which it is introduced/— Goldsmith's 
Cmm, 
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067. ‘ 3761* J and ‘ nove? ’ arc. often eonfcim&cd, * Never ’ i* an 
adverb of time : us, * Seldom or imver has an Esiylirdi word two 
/mZZ accents/ * Ever 9 is an adverb bot'i of ii.ro and of ib^reo ; 
as, f Ever with thee/ c ever so good. 9 Ilenuo 4 (Jbi:r>j bo # /'< r so 
wisely/ is better than * never so wisely 9 ; though ulus Just makes 
a sense : — 


‘Be it ever so homely there's no place biro licmn/ 

‘Wo seldom or ever (rather never) cco thone XoruiI:-'a who tru,/. in 
G! od/— A tteubtoy. 

‘The prayer of Christ is ciuYiobnt to chv'.ifjUicn nr, m v;o weer r..- 
wealc; and to overthrow all ndveruo powor, bo It v iiy, r r<o t/rou^/— 
HoomB. 


568, Adverbs in ‘ly’ from adjectives in ‘ ly/ clioxild bo avoided : 
6 That we may godly servo thee J (Collect for Good Friday), is 
inaccurate, and * godlily 5 is hands. 

6 Wilily 9 and f liolily ? are used in fJeriphiro, but are nut com- 
mendable forms. 


Conjunction. 

669. Conjunctions connect terms or ccutciiceo : as — 

* All matter is organized or unorgaiiked/ 

‘ Ah ! if she lend not arms as U'tU as rubs, 

What can she more than tell U3 we are £oofa.*— VOt\?« 

There are, however, apparent ore:, pilous to this rule : 

670. 4 That,’ really a demonstrative, is also a conjunction, and 
sometimes stands fvrol in the sentence. 

* That you have wronged dig, doth appear hi tins/ — Julius C*mn. 
Occasionally, ‘ either 9 or € neither 9 is appended to a sentence 
after ‘ or/ c nor/ or tf not 9 : as — 

‘No wrong is done to him, or to you either.’ 

‘He is very tall, hut not too tall neither/— Srucr, 47& 

This last sentence is questionable. It means — 

‘ He is neither other than very tall, nor is ho too tall/ 
Sometimes one part of the connected clauses is not expressed : 

* Iiord, and what shall this man do f ’—John xxi, 2L 
*Wer pet that he should offer himself often/— Him. 5x* ^5. 

* -But and if she depart/— 1 Cor, vih H* 
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571. Conjunctions generally e ounce i nouns and pronouns in tlie 
same case; though it must be carefully no Led whether tlie word 
that follows the conjunction is connected with the nominative or 
the objective case of a sentence : as — 

‘ Give it for me and thee' 

* Honour thy father and thy moth or/ 

6 John gave him more than (he gave) me, 

1 John gave him more than 1 (gave).* 

6 Johnson acted as usher for some years.* (Nomina Live.) 

* J ohnson engaged himself as ush t r’ (Accusative.) 

6 You assume it as a fact; it was stated as a submit ion, 9 

572. They also connect the same form of vcibs, when these refer 
to the same persons and to contemporaneous acts. (See par. 517.) 

* Men sincerely loving their fellows, and hating oppression (not who 
hate), will, 5 etc, 

573. Conjunctions that are intended to express uncertainty, 
whether of condition (if, unless, as chough), of concession (though, 
however), of purpose (in order that, lest), or of time, place, 
or manner (wherever, whenever, until, etc.), govern a .subjunctive 

mood. 

‘Tlio* ho wero dead, 3 'ct shall he live. 5 — John xi. 2*3. 

574 ‘Else,’ ‘other/ ‘otherwise/ ‘ rather/ and all comparatives 
are followed properly by ‘than/ and ‘ than f a conjunction takes 
the same case after it as before it : as — 

* Style is nothing else than that sort of expression which our thoughts 
most readily assume. 5 *— Blaie. 

* There is no other dictator in language than (not ‘but 5 ) use. 5 — 
Campbell. 

* My Father is greater than I,* 

The following are wrong : — 

1 Thou hast been wiser all the while than me , 9 — Southey* 

6 Thou art a girl as much brighter than her 
As he was a poet sublimer than me,’— Pexoe* 

575. * Than * before the relative is by some said to be followed 
by an objective case ( £ whom ? ) even when the relative is fol- 
lowed by a neuter verb ; but this is either a mistake or a 
Latinism, or ( than 9 is in such a construction a preposition : as — 

1 Thau whom none higher sat/— M ilton*. 

See par. 506 and 578. 
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576. When ‘else* and ‘other* imply something additional and 
not different, ‘besides* or 4 but* may bo used alter them : as— 

*He can speak of other things besides politics. 1 

‘Because be bad no other father besides Cod.’ — 3SIinro>r. 

1 Thou shalt have none other C od but me. 9 

So after ‘more,* when no comparison is expressed : as — 

< Many more cases, besides the foregoing, might be quoted. 9 

577. * As many as,* * the same as/ 4 such as/ scorn used some- 
times as compound pronouns, and ilio whole phrase is put in Iho 
same case : as — 

* Being such a one as Paul the aged.*—' P hil*:: sox. 

« IIo bath died to redeom such <i rebel as me.’ — WjicSlOT. 

* Can England spare from her services such m vi as L i.n P 9 — Cr ern ir.iar. 

* Such a rebel as // c such men as tie/ are forms more con- 
sistent with modern usage. 

‘ Bovelation was never intended for such as he 9 (is).— C.VMxrxr.L, 
‘Bather let such poor souls as you and I 
Say that the holidays arc drawing nigh. 9 — Swirr. 

See also par. 431 and 521. 

578. Eelatives, which arc themselves connective words, do not 
admit conjunctions, except when two or more relative clauses are 
fco be connected. 

‘The stores of literature lie before you, [and] from which you may 
collect, for use, many lessons of wisdom. 9 — Kxakp. 

‘The distinguishing excellence of Virgil, and which (an excellence 
which) he possesses above all others, is tenderness, 9 — Blaiu. 

Hence 4 than who/ though a just correction of i than whom,’ 
when it is tho nominative to a verb, is not unexceptionable ; 
* than he’ is bolter ; a conjunction and a pronoun, not a relative, 

579. The following are correlative eonjunelicns : — 

‘ Tho’ ho slay me, yet will I trust him,’— Jon xiii, 13. 

‘ Whether it be I or they— so ye believed. 9 —! Con. xv. 11. 

‘Either make tho tree good, and its fruit good, c/V— Matt. xii. 33. 

4 Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him. 9 

am debtor both to the wise and to the unu ftctfr, i. 2*1, 

4 Such as go down into tho sea in ships, 9 

Such requires that with a finite verb to express a const q nonce. 

4 The change is such that any one may perceive iU 

As requires as to express equality of degree : 

4 As far as the east is from tho went, 9 — Fsmt ciii. 12* 
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As requires so with two verbs to depress sameness or pro- 
portion : — 

4 As tlie tree falls so it lies. 5 ’ 

So requires as (a) with an adjective or adverb to limit the 
degree by comparison ; (b) with a negative preceding to deny 
equality of degree,, and (c) with an infinitive following to express 
a consequence. 

(a) . * He is so feeble its to Le unable to walled 

(b) . 4 1 am not so fallen as to act thus.’ 

(e). 1 We onglit to read blank verse so us to make every line sensible to 
the card — E l Ain. 

So requires that with a finite verb to express a consequence : 
e So run that ye may obtain/ — 1 Con. ix, 21. 

£Tet only, or net niBrsly requires but, but also, or but even. 


5 SO. When correlative conjunctions are used, no words 
following the first can be understood after the second, but must 
be repeated. Words preceding the first apply to the second: 
as— 

* X am a debtor both to the Greeks ami to the Barbarians. 5 
4 You regax d neither the Idler nor the spirit of the lawd 


SSL Occasionally conjunctions are used by way of emphasis 
so 4 efc 5 in Latin, dXAd and mi in Greek ; * and/ 4 nor/ 4 only/ 4 so/ 
ole,, in English. Their effect ia owing to the reference they 
imply to something suppressed. 

582. When conjunctions arc used to connect terms or phrases, 
care must be taken that the phrase which is applied to the two 
makes a complete grammatical sense with each. 

1 He was more beloved (add than), but not so much admired as Ointhio/ 
— Addison. 

If in any sentence tins rule is violated, either the position of 
the conjunctions must be changed, or the words following the first 
conjunction must be repeated : as — 

4 1 came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ’ : rather, 
‘I came to call not the righteous, but/ etc, : or, * I came not to call the 
righteous, but to call sinners to repentance/ 

So in Steele — 

4 Adversity both taught you to think and to reason.’ 


583. Carefully note that 


or’ is used sometimes to connect 
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different things, smd somoMmes tao 

•Aily 

Cli r : CrCIlt lAVtil 

.cs of the 

same thing. Where two thiugn are i 

AOh'iV 

h, Mill 

hi danger 

of supposing that they arc one, hiRcr 

o * el 

the? 5 before 

the flirt, 

or the article before each, or change 

or h 

uo c aivV : c/i 

-- 

4 Whosoever elifill (either) cairn or owa 

■ ion : 

> (1*. “.e.*/ 

rl'./ay.i the 

4 A peer or (a) lnrd of pn-li**- ur»n/ / 

r** 

ili r a:.; 

same.) 




‘Verbal adjectives, and (no t <•?) such 

fli 3 I 

!fr :,, y r.u . : * v ' 

<>L' 11m 

mind, require the genitive/— Cno::ni:5, 




584. By omitting the conjunction 

in 3: 

lnglh>n, w \\ *. 

:ivor inti u 

adds to the energy and vividness of 

his i 

"eccviptiaie ; 

t)'A Oil the 

other hand, by repeating it, the dost 

.•rip I '• 

oi!3 iwc n«‘p 

li'iedj and 

the attention io fixed on the details : 

a ir> 

- 


4 Thou btrotchedjt out thy right hand- 

— the 

earth fjv'aiiu’. 

* 1 1 ('{]*, iti/— * 

Exon. xv. 12, 




4 Charity— •boareth all, beliovcth all, 

h'T 

’fit ail, t ’</;*> 

-!h :'f'/ — 


1 Cor, xiih 7. 

* O'er many a frozen, many a (levy AJ]», 

Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, boys, don", uni shades < »£ dra!!i, 

A universe of death/ — P aradise Lo.vt, 1L 

4 But a certain Samaritan came where ho war, anil when ho jaw him ho 
had compassion upon him, and went to him, and bound up bi3 woujuIm, 
pouring in oil and wine, and sot him on his own beast and brought Iihi 
to the inn, and took care of him/ — L uxe x. CO, 31. 

4 Love was not in their looks, either 1o Cod or to each other* but 
apparent guilt, and shame, and perturbation, and de;qudr, and auger, and 
obstinacy, and hate, and guile/ 

‘Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Bay, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks or herds or human face divine/— P ar. Los'i 1 , ill 

Preposition. 

585. Propositions connect words, and arc dj^liuyrd.hud from 
conjunctions by governing a case i as — 

* Ah ! who can tell the triumphs of the j iiml, 
liy truth illumin’d, and by taste refin’d P Eoiuur;. 

The words they govern may bo pronouns, noun h, goeundiul 
infinitives, or phrases that take the place of a noun : as— 

4 In honouring God, and doing his work, put forth all thy nitwngtli/— 
Zzmm Taylor. 


* Harrison on the English Language, 
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4 To 5 before the abstract infinitive, and 4 for > before the object 
of an infinitive, seem unconnected with the rest of the sentence, 
and so may be regarded as exceptionable. i To/ however, was 
originally the prefix of the gerundial infinitive— a dative form ; 
and had therefore its prepositional force. 

586. Several prepositions may connect the words that follow 
them with one antecedent term : as — 

* Q/him, and thro' Iiim s and to him, are all things* 

Or they may connect several antecedent terms with one objec- 
tive noun : as — 

4 The time ox the infinitive verb may bo before or after 9 or the same as 
the time of the governing verb.’ — M ufjiay. 

6 He first spoke for, and then voted again, si the measure. 

6 Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accom- 
panied by, the advantages of fortune. 9 — Elate. 

But these last forms arc not elegant. The repetition of the 
noun, or the insertion of a pronoun, is preferable to the suspen- 
sion of the sense ; unless the propo.dhioiLa ere closely connected 
and are emphatic. 

587. Generally, prepositions stand before the words they govern. 
They never stand, however, before the relative 4 that ’ ; and when 
the relative is omitted they are placed after the verb ; an 
arrangement common in simple conversational style : as — 

‘We feel obliged to the editor, both for making Lord Collingwood 
known to us, and for the very pleasing, modest way he has taken to do it 
in? — Jeffrey. 

‘Why then thou knowest not what colour jet is of — ShaksfeAee* 

4 The thing is known all Sestoa over? — Walkee. 

‘ Thy deep ravines and dells among? — Scott. 

1 These more sterling qualities of strict moral conduct, regular religious 
habits, temperate and prudent behaviour, sober and industrious life, ho 
had nothing o/, 9 — Brougham’s Life of Wilees. 

In solemn elevated composition the preposition is generally 
connected immediately with the relative. 

588. The word or phrase which the preposition connects with 
the governed word should always be so placed that the connection 
may be clear : as — 

‘In an introduction correctness— should be carefully studied [in the 
expression]. 9 — JBlair, 
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‘ Errors— arc committed by the moii di.-, lingua hod writers [with 
respect to shall aud will].* 

* The witness was ordered— to withdraw, in cw* : •»:** nan of hi hip: in- 
toxicated [by the motion of an honourable momh r].’ — Dexnls Buownh. 

In 'these examples the bracketed clause, which is really of 
the nature of an adjective or an adverb, must bo inserted next 
the words which it qualifies, and with which the preposition is 
intended to connect it. 

589. The needless insertion of a preposition is to bu avoided; as 
is the omission of propositions where the syntax requires thorn : 

‘Notwithstanding of the nuworoir. panegyrics on ancient Kuglu.h 
liberty*’ — -H ume. 

* We entreat of thee to hear us,’ 

‘His servants yc arc to whom yo obey.* — TtCftr. vi. 10, 

‘On the 1st — August, 1834 .' — Slave Exvn. Acv. 

‘To prevent men— turning aside to corrupt modes of worship/— 
Calvin’s Institutes, Bk. i, 

1 God expelled them— the garden,’— Bunrun, 

‘It is worthy— your notice.* 

All such expressions arc slovenly and inelegant, 

590. Care must bo taken to use prepositions according to their 
sense, and to connect them with verbs and nouns appropriate to 
each : 

‘Between/ for example, refers etymologically only to two; 
‘ among * or * amidf to many. 

Averse and aversion are followed in modern English by ‘ to/ 
not ‘from/ though some think that ‘aversion from’ 
describes ads , and aversion to, feeling* 

Coupled luiih and coupled hj arc both right, but they 
express very different thoughts. 

We say — 

‘To differ from/ ‘ different /row/ not * iof 
We ‘go beyond) 9 and ‘rise above f 

We ‘ except from censure/ and state exceptions to a course. 
We ‘ inquire off and not ‘ aV 
We are dependent on, and independent of 
We give occasion to persons, for things. 

We now say — 

‘In compliance with (not to).*— S wift, 
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‘In diminution of (not to)/ — Bacon. 

4 Wo dissent from (not witU )/ — Addison* 

In A. S. ‘on* was used where in modern English other 
prepositions arc used : hence archaic forms : — 

s What comes on’td — Lccke. 
c To take hold on,’ etc. 

Generally a noun takes after it the same preposition as its 
conjugate verb : thus, ‘to confide???/ ‘confidence ?V; ‘disposed 
to trust/ ‘ a disposition to trust. * 

Other combinations arc illustrated in the following list. 


Accord with (neuter), to (active). 

Accuse of crime by ono’s friend. 

Acquit persons of. 

Affinity to, or between. 

Adapted to a thing, or for a pur- 
pose. 

Agreeable to; agree with persons 
and to things. 

Attend to (listen), upon (wait). 

Averse to, when describing feeling, 
from when desciibing an act or 
state. 

Bestow it yon, ill old writers often 
from . 

Boast of 

Cull on. 

Change for. 

Confer <w (give), with (converse). 

Confide in, when intransitive, when 
transitive, confide it to. 

Conformable to; so the verb and 
adverb. Addison sometimes uses 
with. 

Compliance with. 

Consonant to, sometimes ii'itli. 

Convenient to or for. 

Conversant with persons, and in 
affairs. {Among and about, 
Addison,) 

Correspond with and to. 

Dependent upon. 

Derogatory to a person, or thing ; 
we derogate from authority. 

Dio of or by. 


Differ from, difference with a per- 
son, or between things. 

Difficulty in. 

Diminution of 

Disappointed of what we do not 
get; and in it, when we get it 
and it fails to answer our ex- 
pectations. 

Disapprove of 

Discouragement to. 

Dissent from (‘with’ Addison). 

Eager in. 

Exception is taken, to statements, 
sometimes against — the verb lias 
sometimes from . 

Expert at or in. 

Fall under. 

Free from. 

Frown at, or on. 

Glad of something gamed, and of 
or at, w r hat befalls another. 
Independent of. 

Insist upon. 

Made of, for. 

Marry to (upon, Scotch). 

Martyr for a cause, and to a 
disease, 

Need of. 

Observance of. 

Prejudicial to. 

Prejudice against . 

Profit by. 

Provide for , with, against. 

Recreant to, from. 
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Beeoncile to. 

Boplote with. 

Besemblanco to. 

Bcsolve on. 

Beduce to a state, and muter sub- 
jection* 

Eegard for 9 or to. 

Smile at, upon. 

Swerve from. 


of, what h: mdunlly enjoyed, 
for what we have the capacity of 
enjoying. 

Think oj\ or on. 

Tlnvxkjh/', after. 

True to, or oj\ 

Widfc o)i } at) or rc, 

Wor 


Many of these words take other prepositions to expivsto various 
meanings : e.g. — 


To fall in } to get into order, to To fall out 9 to happen, to quaiT'j]. 

meet, or to comply. To fall tqnn, to light on, 1«» ui lack. 

To fall off) to deteriorate, or to for- To fall to 9 to begin eagerly, 
sake. 


Prepositions when prefixed to verbs generally retain their 
original meaning : but some undergo a marked change, as ‘ with- 
stand/ e withhold ; ’ ‘formVo,* ‘forget ; s *^-brcak ’ (O. Ik to 
break in pieces), ‘ io4 lee ? (to come to decay). 


691. Sometimes adverbs seem to qualify prepositions, as, ‘ down 
from/ ‘ away from/ etc. ; and some Limes two prepositions are used 
together: as — 

* And from before the lustre of her face 

White break the clouds away/ — Tirootsoitf. 

‘Every man over against his own house.’ — •N eihsmiah vii* 2. 

‘Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 
door/-— P oe. 

These propositions may bo regarded as one, or one of them may 
be treated as an adverb. 

592. When pronominal adverbs are used, instead of the relative, 
or pronoun whence they are taken, the preposition is sometimes 
repeated, either at the beginning — from whence, from hence — 
or as an enclitic suffix : as — 

* Whereon never man safe/ 

‘ Thereby hangs a tale/ 

* Ho pricketh thro’ a forest fair, 

Therein is many a wilde beast/— C havokb; 

As hence, etc., is already a genitive form, and ‘where/ etc*, 
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a dative form, all those expressions may be regarded as pleonastic. 
They arc akin to prepositions wick cases in classic languages. 


iBranujisosioiTs. 


M)8. Interjections have, properly speaking, no grammatical 
connexion -with the sentences in which they are found. 

‘ Alas! poor Yorick.*— SnAKSAEAim. 

‘Stern then and steel-girt was thy brow, 

Dtm-Edm! O! how altered now/-— S cott; 


Tfhen tb&y arc followed by a case, by a noun with 'for, 9 by a 
sentence with c that, 9 there is really an ellipsis. 
c Z3at when he was first seen, oh uio ! 

What shrieking anc: what misery ; J — W obuswoetb, 


Hero 5 Oh me ! 5 is equivalent to s Woo is to mo, 5 or ! for me : 
(fthakspearo’s pliraso). 


I'jomeuhvxs the nominative h used : a: 


6 Behold 2 I and the children that then hast given me S * — H viii, IS, 
‘Ah ! rrroLchcd poo A of earth.’ — CowitflY. 

€ Oh ! for a lodge in sorao vast wilderness. 

Homo boundless contiguity of shaite/— CJ ovtuu. 

° O iufil they were wise.’ — D sut. nssiL 9. 

4 O Inert 1,'lo desort were sny dwelling-place/— Bvno:;. 
he. XTow I wLh, or clofiro. 


Forms Like Adiou ! Farewell! Good-bye I are rather elliptical 
expressions than interjections, and must be treated as such. 
They are of course often connected with the syntax of the sen- 
unco in which they arc found. 


Those rules, numerous as they arc, may be simplified and tested 
in two ways. Language is the expression of thought $ and 
generally, language that expresses just what we mean is gram- 
matically accurate. A rule therefore of grammar can readily 
bo justified by a reference to the sense, This is the first* Every 
language moreover has its idioms, that is, forms of expression, 
which, originating sometimes in old grammatical forms, and 
sometimes in more custom, cannot be transferred to other cases, 
however apparently similar* These idioms we must recognise. 
‘This is the second. Itules of syntax, therefore, are intended to 
guide us in the idiomatic expression of the exact sense. By the 
idiom, and above all by the sense, we may test them all. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Contents : — (591) Punctuatton, (595) S!ojvs ouumernfed nrd ex- 
plained. (59G) General principle. 

(597) The Comma. Simple sentences. (598, 599) Complex *. 

Pules and exceptions, (GOO) The case absolute. (001) Xoiri't in «ppo- 
sition. 

(G02, 603) Tlie infinitive, (G04) Interjections, etc. 

(605) Dependent sun ton cos, (00G-G12) The comma with conjii.-cti'-Tw 
(613) Semi-Colon and Colon. (6U-G17) Pules for the scmi-oo’r.n. 
(618-622) Pules for the colon. 

(623-G25) Period or full stop. General pi itnuplo, 

(626-028) Note of Interrogation. (629-631) Note of j EsAituutio.u 
(632, G33) Parenthesis , (631, 665) Jiraclcefs. (63G, G37) 

(638) Apostrophe , guillenuis , and other maria. 

(G39) Prosody and metre defined. (610) Quantity, hew nurrurt d. 
(641) Accents, (G42) History and change of accents. (643; ithym^. 
(644) Double and triple rhymes. (045, GiO) Middle, sectional, aui l 
inverse rhymes. (647) Scandinavian and Spanish rhymes, etc, 

(648) History of rhyme. 

(649) English feet. (G5Q-G57) Iambic , Monomoter, thunder, h:* 
meter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, odometer, verses, 

(G58) License in lambic verse. (G59-GGG) Hyper me txical verges. 

(667) The ctesural pause. 

(668*676) Trochaic metres, (077-C3G) Amprsile and Jjtytg'lc 
metres, (687-690) Amphibrach! c metres. 

(691) Oomhinations of metros. (092) Spenserian stanzas. 

(693) Bhyrne royal. (G94) Ottava rim a, (G95) Tma rima, 

(696) Hallelujah metro, (097) Bhoinbic and Trieqnot metres, 

(698) TJnsymmetrical metres. (699) Sapphic and other classic moires. 


** It is an advantage of no mean importance, to he able to grasp in one 
grammatical expression a general truth, with the necessary limit afcions 
qualifications, and conditions, which its practical application requires, and 
the habitual omission of which characterizes the shallow thinker ; nnd 
hence the involution and concentration of thought and stylo, which 
punctuation facilitates, is valuable, On the other hand, the principles of 
punctuation are subtle, and an exact logical training is requisite for the 
just application of them,”— M arsh's Lecttoks, p. 44, 
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“Of versifying there arc two sorts, the one ancient, the other modern: 
the ancient marked the qnantitio of each syllable, and according to that 
framed his verso : the modern observing only number, “with some regard 
to the accent, the chief life of it sfcandeth in that like sounding of the 
words which wo call rymo. Whether of these be the more excellent, 
could beare many speeches ; the ancient no doubt more fit for musicke, 
both words and time observing quantitie, and more lit lively to expresse 
divers passions, by the low or lofty sound of the well-weigh’d syllable. 
The latter likewise with his ryme striketh a certain musicke to the ear ; 
and in fine, since it doth delight, though by another way, it obtaineth the 
same purpose, there being in either sweetnesso, and wanting in neither 
majestie ; and tfuly the English before any vulgar tongue I know, is fit 
for both sorts.”— P hilip Sidney, ‘Defence of Poesie.’ 

PUNCTUATION AND PHOSODY, 

Punctuation marks oil words according to the sense : prosody 
according to the metre. Punctuation uses stops : prosody, ac- 
cents or stops, 

594. Punctuation divides sentences and paragraphs, by points 
Punctuation; or stops, so as to show the relation of the words and 
its object. to indicate more or less fully the pauses required in 
reading. 

595. The stops used in English are the comma (,), a word in- 
steps enume- Seating a portion cut off; the semi-colon (;) indicating 
rated and half a member (of a sentence); the colon (:) a 
exp ame . mem ler ; the full stop or period (.) ; the note of in- 
terrogation (?) ; the note of admiration or exclamation (!) ; and 
the double parenthesis ([()]); tho last indicates a putting in 
by the by of words that may be withdrawn without affecting the 
grammar of tho sentence. 

590. The general principle of punctuation is, that it indicates 
General the logical connects on of the different words and clauses 
principle. 0 £ a sentence : or what words are to be taken together 
in sense, and how these words as a whole are to be separated from 
the rest. It has also been said that punctuation divides written 
language as an animated speaker would naturally divide his 
discourse.* But this is not quite sound. Every speaker must 
indeed pause (more or less) at elope ; but correct and impressive 
speaking requires many pauses which no punctuation ever in- 
* T. K. Arnold, Buttman, etc. 
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dicates. Both speaker and writer, moreover, liave a common 
rule — the sense of the passage ; and il is as unsatisfactory to Lid 
a “writer c stop * as an orator speaks, as it would ho to bid an 
orator speak as an author * stops. ? The rues Lion is, what rulos 
are to guide thorn both ; and that is detenu hied chiefly by the 
sense. 

Tire Co :w v. 


597, The subject and predicate of a sLuplo ooulouco, if with 
The comma s ™P* e ac lftincts only, must not ho separated from each 
1 ‘other by any point whatever ; tin— 

seSencos * ^ lG wea hest reasonors ere generally Inc most positive.* 

When the subject of a sentence is accompanied hy insepara- 
ble adjuncts* or when several words together tiro need ns a sub- 
ject, some place a comma before the verb ; but il ia better to 
omit it, unless it be required to prevent a;.ib:gi;ily : as — 

*To bo indifferent to praise or connive Is a real dufttufc in elm racier/ 
c Full many a gem o£ purest ray serene, 

The dark unfaihom’d caves of ocean bear/ 

The tendency in modern English is to dispense with commas 
as far as a regard to the sense will allow, if very numerous, 
they distract the attention, without affording propoiiionaloheip 
to the meaning. 


598. Subordinate sentences, and participial darken, and adjoe- 
Complex tives with adjuncts, forming a distinct clause* are 
sentences, generally * stopped off* by a comma. 

*1, that did never weep, now melt in woe/— SiuKsi^Aum 
'Law is a rule of civil conduct, prescribed Ly the supremo power of a 
state, commanding what is right, and prohibiting wlmt is wrong/ — B lack- 
stoot. ° 


599. The exceptions to this mile, however, are numerous. 
Exceptions. Eelati ™ s > participles and adjectives, immediately 
following tho words to which they refer ; and taken 
m a restrictive sense admit no comma: as— 

pel,SlSt a pSn S .' C ° ept P ° Wer f " itS ° TO ■*° 18 On0 01 th ° 

celt woS/ Wh ° iS0U dotmctins s P Mi wiU misconstrue the most inno- 
(Henry VI,} 8 armod ^ tai ^ath Wa U^arrol j ust.’—SiiAKfaPBAMB 
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‘The I kings are scon are temporal; the tilings which are not 
seuii arc u torn a!* 5 — 2 Con. iv, 13. 

4 A man renowned for repartee 
Will seldom scrapie to make free 
With friendship's finer feelings. ’ — C owpee. 
c Kind nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 

Swift on Ms downy pinions Hies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied by a tear/— Youxo. 

■When the subordinate sentence is very brief and is closely con- 
nected with the principal sentence by a conjunction, the comma 
b often omitted : v.z — 

fl Gentle shepherd, tell me where! 

£ Lct him toll mo whether iho number ol stars is gtch or odd.’ — 
Taylor. 

And when iho ctiborffifciat© sentence is closely connected with 
tho principal sentence by the omission of the relative or the con- 
junction : c,z — 

i lb is certain wc imagine before we redact/ — B^ rrel^y. 

c The cp, mo good senrse that makes a map c::cel 
fjLill mahc.i him doubt he ne’er has written well/— Youxa. 

f/?0. Tho case ebroluto, tho vcoativo easo, and the infinitive 
abco Into, are stopped off by a comma : as — 

* Tm prince, Ms father being dead, succeeded fo the throne/ 

i My son, ghe me thy heart/ 

‘ To confess the truth, I think I was wrong ! 

Tho last may even admit a colon or semi-colon, if the con- 
nection is not close : as — 

* To proceed ; * To carry the argument a little further : * 

COL Houao in apposition generally admit a comma between 
thorn : as — 

* Ho who now calls is Theodore, the hermit of Teneriffe/— Johnson. 

Unless the connection between the words is very close ; as in 
proper names or their equivalents, and in double accusatives 
after verbs : as — 

I The brook Edron/ 

‘ He himself told mo/ 

I I have made my tears my meat, day and night. 

4 With Teucer as his leader/ 

002. Wien an infinitive mood is the subject of a sentence and 
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is placed after the verb ; and •when an infinitive of purpose is need 
(the gerundial infinitive), a comma is generally inserted before the 
infinitive : as — 

‘ It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade quo another.’ 

‘The governor of all— has interpos'd 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law.’ — Cowrmt. 

Yet if there aro no intervening words, or if in Other way;j the 
sense is made clear, the comma is omitted. 

‘He came to save.’ 

‘ It is better for a man to get wisdom than gold/ 

COS. If a finite verb is omitted, a comma is generally required; 
as — 

‘ From law arises security; from security, curios If y; from ou>h i'y, 
knowledge/ 

As a semi-colon must separate the clauses, when the comma is 
inserted by this rule, and the pause of a semi-colon is sometimes 
too great for the sense, the omission of the verb may he left 
unmarked, and a comma be put in place of the semi-colon : as— 

* Beading makes a full man, writing a correct man, speaking a ready 
man/—! B acon. 

‘ True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures I'togs ' — 

SnAKsrjEAXiia (ltichard lit.). 

004* Interjections, when put without a marie of admiration ; 
interjections suc ^ B^vorbs as nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly, 
etc., once more, in short, on the contrary; many 
conjunctions, as moreover, but further, however, etc. ; and 
adverbial and prepositional phrases, arc generally, though hy no 
means always, stopped off by a comma ; as — 

‘ Lo, I come quickly/ 

‘ But, by a timely call upon religion, the force of habit was elmb-,-1/- - 
Johnson. 

As are repeated words, and quotations closely dependent ou 
such verbs as ‘ say/ e tell/ 4 cry/ etc. 

‘ Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

They that mingle may/ 
c It hurts a man’s pride to say, I do not know/ 

‘ I say unto all, watch*’ 
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When the dependence is not close, n sum-colon or a colon is 
used. 

G05. Dependent •sentences (beginning with how, that, when, 
etc.) are generally stopped of*, though if brief and closely con- 
nected, tlxo comma may be omitted : as— 

‘Ecvelation tells us how we may be saved.* 

Transposed words generally rciuire commas, in order to mark 

the connexion : as — 

* 

* To 7'csf t the cushion and soft down invite.* — Porn. 

And any phrase that is to be made emphatic may be stopped oif 
for that juirposo ; though slu;»s be not necessary to mark the 
sense. 

GOG. When two words are connected by conjunctions, they are 
not separated by a comma ; as— 

‘It is a stupid and barbarous way to extend dominion by arms ; for 
true power is to be got by arts and industry.*— Spectator. 

4 Ho dies and makes no sign.*— S hakspeahe (Henry YI.). 
fi The mountain shadows on their heart, 

Were neither broken nor at rest.* — Scott. 

If the conjunction is omitted, the comma is inserted 

‘ She thought the isle that gave her birth. 

The sweetest, wildcat laud on earth.*— II ogo, 

G07. If the connected words have adjuncts, the comma is gone- 
rally inserted : as — 

‘Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and the vigour of 
our minds.* 

G08. If the words are connected by the sub-alternative ‘or* (i.e. 
if they are two names for the same thing), the comma is inserted ; 
us— 

‘The figure is a sphere, or globe.’ 

GOO. If the connected words arc emphatically distinguished the 
comma is generally inserted : — 

* Though deep, yot clear ; though gentle, yet not dull.* 

* The vain are easily obliged, and easily disobliged.* 

010. Words in pairs connected by conjunctions are separated in 
pairs by a comma ; as — 
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e Familiar in his mouth as household v* urriti — 

Harry, the king, Bedford mid Exeter ^ 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and GIcmeoM or/- ■ 

Ssa^swjau:-: <fT*j::ry v7 ; . 

611. OccacioaaTly tho same principle is apptfcd to largo gro:; >?*; 
as— 

‘And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beandijy, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 

Is the way the water comes down at Lodoro/— hlou'un;^ 

012. When more than two words arc connect: :1 m tho .“nun* 
construction by conjunctions cxpvcrvjud or iindci\bj'.7 1, a comma J r ; 
inserted after every one oi thorn, except the last; and it tho;; vax 
nominatives before a verb, it is inserted alter the lact. 

‘Heavens ! what a goodly prospect pnrends around, 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and IuwMj, and spp*os. , --T;£«tf::* -g. 

4 We are scUidi men ; 

Oh, raise ns up, return to us ago in, 

Clive us manners, virtue, freedom, power.’— Vv'oi: u'AYon id 

6 To the vile dust from, whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung/ — »je< rry, 

* Altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bowr , 

Have forfeited their uncienl E;tg!i flt d'^y*' 1. 

Of inward lioppincES.’— WonnswonTJE. 

‘He has an absolute, immediate, and I may nay ojuh'o? u£ ih<*. 

business/ 

‘ Reputation, virtue, and happiness, depend grout ? y on the choice of 
companions/ 

Some writers omit tho comma when * and 1 is imed * and Home 
omit it after tho last nominative ; but this lust, j motive is wrong, 
unless, by the structure of the sentence, tho last nominative hi 
made to agreo with tho verb. In such a ca-iu, however, when 
the sense is clear, all tho commas may bo omitted* 

Tire Snari-CoiiON ako (Iouik, 

613. The semi-colon and colon are used iu compound sen- 
tences, and occasionally in complex sentences. The general 
principle that regulates the choice of either, is tho closeness of 
the connexion between the parts of tho sentence. 
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614. The semi-ooloa is used in complex sentences; when the 
The semi- sense being incomplete; the subject, predicate; or object 
C0l0i2 ‘ is repeated, in order to receive an enlargement : as — 

* An honourable friend near me— a gentleman to whom, etc. ; a gentle- 
man whose abilities; etc, ; that honourable gentleman has told you, etc/ 
— Sheridan. 

616. A semi-colon is used in co-ordinate sentences, whenever 
there are two or mo ro clauses in each; especially if these aro stopped 
off by a comma ;* ao — 

4 All nature is but art unknown to tiice ; 

All chance, direction, which thou ean’sfc not see ; 

All discord, harmony — not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good/ — Porn. 

CIO. A semi-colon is often used in co-ordinate sentences with 
only cno member in each; when tlio sense h complete; and we 
wish to mark a greater pause than the comma indicates. 

4 Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the bo- lorn/ 

4 Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment the}' aro free/— CowPEii, 

4 To err is human ; to forgive, divine/ 

617. A semi-colon is used when several words that arc sepa- 
rated by the comma stand in the same relation to other words in 
the sentence : as — 

4 Grammar is divided into four parts ; orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody/ 

4 This rule forbids parents to lie to children, and children to parents; 
instructors to pupils, and pupils to instructors ; the old to tho young, and 
the young to the old; etc/ — Wayxact, 

618. The colon is used just before the final clause, and after 

the last of several members of a compound sentence, each 
The colon. ^ enc j s with a semi-colon ; as — 

4 He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief, 

Perhaps to thousands and of joy fco scone ; 

To him indifferent, whether grief or joy/— Cowpee. 

4 Princes have courtiers and merchants have partners ; the voluptuous 
have companions and tho wicked have accomplices : none but the virtuous 
can have friends/ 

619. The colon is sometimes used in a compound sentence. 
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when the first clause is complete in itself, and is followed by 
a remark not strictly co-ordinate, and yet not completely inde- 
pendent ; as — 

i Remember Heaven has an avenging rod : 

To smite the poor is treason against God.*— Cowrim. 

‘Time is the seed field of eternity: what a man coweih, that shall ho 
also real 1 ).* 

020. Tlie colon is also used (instead of a semi-colon) between 
co-or din ate sentences that are closely connected, but without a 
connecting particle : as— 

4 It may cost something to serve God : (or— ; hut) it will cast more not 
to serve him.’ 

4 In free stales no man should take up arms, hut with a view to defend 
his country and its laws : he puts off the citizen when lie enters the camp ; 
but it is because he is a citizen and would continue such, that he make:* 
himself for awhile a soldier,’ — E lacestqne. 

G21. A quotation introduced without any connecting particle, 
or not closely dependent on the words that introduce it, is often 
preceded by a colon i 

6 He spoke to the following effect 

‘Know then this truth (enough for man to know) : 

Virtue alone is happiness below.* — Pom. 

4 Tho New Testament gives the Divine character in a single sentence : 
44 God is love,** * 

This is Murray’s rule : some prefer the semi-colon ; and some, 
tlio comma. 

022. When words expressive of dependence arc used, the comma 
is generally inserted : as— 

4 1 pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beurdiebn, and cry, “ *Tis 
all barren.** Stebne. 

The Pju&iod ok Full Slop. 

623. The period is used at the close of a complete sentence. 
The period ^ 0U 5 M to bo u<3ed whenever a sentence is complete, 
and has no grammatical connexion with other sen- 
tences ; as — 

i Knowledge is power. Abhor that which is evil.* 

* By frequent trying, Troy was won. 

Ad things by trying may be done/ 
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024. It may be used when a sentence is complete, even though 
the sentence has a general connexion with other sentences ; 
provided the connexion be indicated by the use of independent 
nominatives, or independent conjunctions. 

* Then we could not weep. Now we could not cease to weep. Wo 
heard little. We saw less. We found ourselves in our bereaved dwelling. 
There was a well known step, W e could not catch it though our ear 
strained its sense.’ — Hamilton, 

625. It is generally used after abbreviations : as a.d., F.R.S. 

6 Consult the statute ; quart, I think it is 
Edwardi next, or prim, et quint . Elk' — Pope. 

Generally, it may be said that the period divides a paragraph 
(lYuoral into sentences ; the colon and semi-colon divide com- 
principle, pound sentences into smaller ones ; and the comma 
connects into clauses the scattered statements of time, manner, 
place, and relation, belonging to verbs and nouns. 

Where the sense is clear without commas, it is hotter to omit 
them : and then they may take the place of the semi-colon in 
complex sentences or in co-ordinate sentences. In few cases are 
the pauses in good reading regulated exactly by the stopping. 

The Korn of Ixxeiirogatiqx. 

626. Questions expressed as such are always followed by a note 
Note of in- of interrogation, whether they are introduced or not 
uii rogation. with interrogatory words ; as — 

‘ A wounded spirit who can bear ? ’ — Pboyeebs. 

‘ I suppose, sir, you are his apothecary ? ’ — Swift. 

627. When a question is stated, and not asked, it loses both 
the quality and the sign of interrogation : as — 

* To be or not to be ; that is the question.’ — S haespeabe. 

* I asked him why he wept.’ — S tekne. 

Unless it is intended to represent the question as asked dra- 
matically in the sentence that records it ; as— 

‘They put their huge inai'ticulate question, “ What do you mean to do 
with us?” in a maimer audible to every reflective soul in this kingdom.’ 
— CARLYLE. 

Some insert the mark of interrogation after all independent 
questions, oven when they are found in a sentence : as — 

Q 
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‘If we ask, who was tho gainer by the death of his great r«use.?fc<»r? 
the answer is, the patricians/— N ikbuixe’s Lectures (Iluie’s TraiuL). 

But this punctuation is not felicitous, 

628. When questions are united in one compound sentence, the 
comma, the semi-colon, or the dash divides them, and the note 
of interrogation is put after the last only : 

‘ Truths would you loach, or save a sinking land P 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.’ — P ope* 

‘ Know ye the land where tho cypress and myrtl^ 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of iho tarflo, 

Now molt into sorrow, now madden to crime r ’ — 

The Biimn of A nmas. 

Tjie Note of Exclamation, etc. 

029. The note of exclamation is used after interjections, or 
Note of ex- after the words that arc immediately couimctcd with 
emulation, them : as— 

‘Hold! Enough:’ 

c Whereupon, O King Agrippal I was not disobedient to tho heavenly 
vision/ 

680. It is used after invocations, or expressions of earnest 
feeling: 

4 England, with ail thy faults, I love thee still, 

My country ! ’ — Cowpeu, 

* Mo miserable 1 Milton. 

631. It is used after words spoken with vehemence in the form 
of a question, when no answer is expected ; and after exclamations 
of any kind : 

4 How various his enjoyments whom tho world 
Calls idle ; and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too \ * — Cowries. 

* How changed ! * ‘ "Who cun it be ! * 

* What must it be to dwell above 1 * 

632. The parenthesis ( ) is used to mark a clause thrown in 
TUepareu- between tho parts of a sentence, neither necessary tc 
tkesfs. the grammar nor to the accuracy of tho sense : as— 

‘The night (it was tho middle of summer) was fair and culm/— Tniim* 
WALL'S GkBTCB. 
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*To others do (the law is not severe), 

What to thyself thou wishest to be done/ — B eattie. 

Only such clauses as break tlie unity of the sentence too much 
to be incorporated with it should be put in parentheses. Hence 
the following is wrong : 

i Each mode has its peculiar tense, tenses (or times)/ 

Generally, the parenthetic words are stopped off in the same 
way as the words that precede them : as — 

1 Eirst, then, with respect to piety s (or whatever other term may be 
employed, to denote collectively the sentiments felt or expressed by men 
towards a supreme being:) * — Whately. 

Except when the forms of the sentences differ : as— 

4 How I dreamt 

Of things impossible ! (could sleep do more ?)*— Young. 

633. Some writers (Arnold, etc.) regard the parenthesis as 
not needing any stop, unless it be doubtful whether the paren- 
thetic words belong to what precedes or to what follows. But it 
ought never to be doubtful. The above rules axe the most 
satisfactory, 

G34. Brackets [] indicate a parenthetic sentence on a distinct 
Brackets su kject : and when both brackets and curves () are 
used in one parenthesis, the brackets enclose the 
larger sentence, and curves the shorter : as — 

4 I know the banker I deal with, or the physician I usually call in 
[there is no need, cried Dr. Slop (waking) to call in any physician in the 
case] to be neither of them of much religion. ' — Steen E. 

This purpose is gained sometimes by the use of the dash — , 
and then the brackets are reserved for corrections, or explana- 
tions, or are not used at all. 

635. Parentheses should be used as seldom as possible. They 
are too often the signs of an imperfectly amalgamated sentence, 
or even of an imperfectly formed thought. When used, the 
sentence must be grammatically complete without them. 

G3G. The dash is used to mark an unexpected or an emphatic 
pause. 

lho uouu Sometimes it is used to indicate a faltering speech : 
as — 

4 1 am sorry to say — but — a — it is — a — necessary — / 

q 2 
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It marks a sudden break or transition : as — 

fi Tiers lies the great — fub>n inurblo, wh-iv, ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies hero/ — Y uueo. 

It marks a considerable pause* greater than the .stops used 
require : as — 

* I pause for a reply. — None ? — Then none have I offended/ — S iiaji. 

‘ This bond — doth give here— no jot of blood/ — Si£.VKyi»i?u.u'\ 

‘Ho cannot stand it, said iho corporal. — lie shall be supported, sw Id 
my uncle Toby/— S tekne. 

Hence it is found between the side heading of a paragraph 
and the paragraph itself ; stud between two numbers where it is 
to represent the numbers that intervene ; as — 

‘The character of Enoch. — The second name in this catalogue, is that 
of Enoch, etc/ 6 Chaps, i.— vi/ 

Sometimes the dash is used to mark off words iu apposition 
or in explanation : as — 

‘ One thing, however, is certain — that so long a.* you thus act, you 
cannot bo his spiritual children, nor heirs with him of the same promise/ 
— Botsey. 

4 Wo shall attempt— Erst, * , . and— secondly/ 

G37. The dash is often used when a writer has not taken the 
pains to decide on the insertion of other and moro'definite stops. 
In such cases, he transfers an important part of his work to such 
readers as may be willing to supply it ; and the writer should 
not feel surprise if Ms readers concur with him in thinking the 
matter not worth tlio pains. 


638. Other marks are used in writing and printing, as follows 

1. O The apostrophe is used to indicate the elision of one or 

more letters of a word : as, ‘the boy’s book:’ * ’gam* 
Apostrophe. < lov , d , (Q , en , < throV It is also used in modern 

English to mark tka possessive forms of plural nouns, and hi 
form the plural of letters or signs : as, ‘ men’s minds j ’ ‘ your 
parent’s wishes ; * the * a’s } ’ the ‘ p’s ’ and ‘ q’s.’ 

2. (“” ‘ ’) The guillemets, or quotation points, mark words 

Guillemets. as ^ uota ^ ons - T h° single points aro used to mark 
a quotation within a quotation, or a quotation in 
sense, hut not in exact words : as, “Again ho saitli, ‘Itejoiee, 
ye Gentiles, with his people.’ ” “ His argument is in substance 
as follows : * Let it be supposed,’ etc.” Sometimes this distinc- 
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tion is neglected ; and single points alone are used. When 
many quotations are made, this plan lias the advantage of 
simplicity and neatness. 

3. ( - ) The hyphen is used to connect compound words : as, 
it on ^ sea-water/ ‘ ever-loving/ It is often used also when 
a word is divided into syllables : as, ‘ M-fil-nient/ 
When placed at the end of a line, it shows that one or more 
syllables of a word are carried to the next line : as, ‘ extra- 
ordinary/ Jn this case it is placed at the end of the first line 
and not at the beginning of the second. 

The rules for the use of the hyphen in composition are not 
very definite 5 but the following are generally admitted. 

Between an adjective and its substantive it is not used : as, 
tf prime minister/ ‘ high sheriff ; 5 unless the two words form a 
kind of compound adjective to another noun, as ‘ high-church 
doctrines/ 

When an adjective or adverb and a participle form a compound 
adjective, as they generally do when followed by a noun, the 
hyphen is inserted, as ‘ a quick-sailing vessel ; ’ when they follow 
the noun, they are generally distinct, as ‘ a ship quick sailing 
o’er the deep/ 

When the first noun expresses the material or substance, the 
hyphen is often omitted : as, ‘ a silk gown/ ‘ an iron ship. ’ When 
it expresses possession, or answers to a dative case for,’ or 
‘belonging to ’), the hyphen is inserted, as ‘ school-master,’ ‘cork- 
screw/ ‘ play-time/ 

Perhaps all these rules may be superseded by a general princi- 
ple. Whenever two words are made one and regarded as such, 
they should bo spelt as one or be connected with a hyphen : as, 
‘everlasting/ ‘ever-living/ The ‘high sheriff* would then be 
regarded as two words ; and ‘ ironsliip/ or ‘iron-ship ’ would be 
accepted as the appropriate spelling. 

4 ( " ) The direresis when placed over either of two contigu- 
ous vowels, shows that they are to be pronounced 
DircrcBis, a p ar fc . as? ‘aerial/ 

5 . (~) ( w ) The macron and the breve indicate that the vowels 
Macron and over which either is placed are long and short re- 
breve. spectivoly ; as, live, having life ; ’ ‘ live, to have life / 
‘ raven, a bird ; ’ ‘ raven, to seize gluttonously/ 
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6. (' ) The acute accent marks the emphasis: as, ' equal, 9 
Acute ‘ equality.* It is also used sometimes to mark a short 
accent. or close syllable, as s Cav-our, 5 e fan-cy ; 9 and to note 
the rising inflection : as, f Is it well done ? * 

7, (') The grave accent distinguishes an open or long vowel : 

Grave as, f fa-vour ; ’ or denotes the falling inflection : as, 

accent. * It is well done.’ It also indicates the full sound of 

the syllable over which it is placed : as, 

* It fortuned out of the thickest wood, 

A ramping lyon rushed suddeinly — S fexseb. 

8. ( — )or( ### ) or (••••) The ellipses mark the omission 

of letters or words : as, c The Q — n/ ‘ The D* * of 
Mipses. p „, Retold me....’ 

9, ( <{[ ) The paragraph, which is used chiefly in the Bible; 
Paragraph. mar ^ s the commencement of a new subject. 

10. ( § ) The section marks the smaller divisions of 
a book or chapter ; and when used with numbers, helps to abridge 
references, as § 0, ?>., Section six. 

11. ( * ) The asterisk or little star, (f) the obelisk or dagger. 
Other (t) the double dagger, (j|) the parallels, and some- 
markB. times (§) the section and (f ) the paragraph are used 
as marks of reference. 

Printers take them in the following order : — 

Note 1, * Note 3, J. Note 5, j|. Note 7, •* 

>? 2, f. ,, 4, §. ,, 6, *[[. „ 8, ff* 

Where there are many references, figures or the small letters 
of the alphabet are more convenient. 

12. (iggr) The index or hand points to something that deserves 
to be carefully observed. 

13. (***) The asterismus, or star-making, is sometimes placed 
before a long note, without any particular reference, 

14. ( t ) The cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, who 
place it under c to give it the sound of s, before a or o : as, 
i fagade/ i Alenjon. 5 In some dictionaries, it is placed under g, 
when sounded as j ; under s, when sounded as z ; and under x, 
when sounded as g z. 
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Pp-osody. 

G89. Prosody is that part of grammar that treats of metre or 
Prosody rhythm. The word is from the Greek, and is repre- 
defined. gented in Latin writers by the similar word, accent. 
Both terms refer to musical melody. Happily the definition is 
peculiarly applicable to English prosody, as our metres are 
more dependent on accent than on quantity. 

In its widest sense, metre is the f recurrence within certain 
intervals of t syllables similarly affected. 

They may be similarly affected in their quantities, as in classic 
Metre dc- metres ; in their sounds, either initial, as in Anglo- 
SfndV tliree Saxon and sometimes in old English ; or final, as in 
our common rhyme ; or in their accents only, as in 
all English blank verse. Sometimes all these are combined, as 
when in rhyming metre we use i apt alliteration’s artful aid ; ’ 
and still oftener, two of the tliree ; as in classic languages, accent 
and quantity ; as in A. S. and old English, alliteration and 
accent ; or as in much modern poetry, accent and rhyme : 
thus — 

* Kon culls [ 6*t pul ] chrS 5ssu po | SxnStu; | dulcla [ state j / — Koeace. 
* In (/nines ryune 

Thono cwealm gowrcDc/— CiEDMON. 

‘The Zing and his /mights 
To the /ark went, 

To hear matins of the day, 

And the «zass after/— P iebs Ploughman. 

‘Any science unde? sonne, 

The serene artz and alio, 

But the! ben /eraed for the Xordes Tore, 

Xost is all the tyme/— P iehs Ploughman. 

* "Fis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore , 

For coming events cast their shadows before / — Campbell. 

G40. Quantity is measured in classic languages by the length 
Quantity ; 0 f the syllable as a whole ; in English, by the length 
measured, of the vowel only. ‘ Monument/ for example, would 
be, in Latin measurement, two short syllables and a 
long one ; e seeing’ would be in Latin, a short and a long syllable. 

* Dr. Latham. 
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In English, { monument ’ is throe short syllabic*, and e seeing 5 is 
a long syllable and a shore one. 

Still more important is the result o£ measuring feet by accent. 
In Latin measurement, monument ’ is an anapaest ( w *~), and 
£ seeing ’ an iambus ( y “). In English, ( monument 5 is a dactyle 
( ,vw ), and * seeing’ a trochee ( ,w ). 

Hence it would be better to get rid of classic names when 
speaking of English verse. In the two systems, syllables are 
not measured in the same way ; nor are feet. A classic nomen- 
clature therefore is very likely to mislead. 

641. The peculiarity of our metre then is in our accents. 
Accents* Generally the accent in English is on the root, espe_ 
three kinds dally in Saxon words. Sometimes in words of 
of * classic origin it is on part of the termination ; and 

very occasionally, when words are distinguished by a single 
syllable only, that syllable is accented, as, natural, xmnatural. 
From these facts accents are therefore said to be radical, termi- 
national, and distinctive. 

Properly, words have one principal accent only. But from 
the nature of the human voice, there is a tendency when more 
than two syllables occur after the accent in any word, to add a 
second or helping accent, as, radical, radically ; intelligent, 
interiigent'ly. Both accents play an important j>art in English 
verse. 

042. In reading our older poetry, it must be kept in mind that 
Accents the old accent of words often differs from modem 
change. usage. Chaucer, e. g., accents nation, company, 
abstinaunce, on the last syllable. Spenser makes pyramids and 
heroes, amphibrachs. Milton accents upr6ar (as does Spenser), 
aspect, adverse, contrite, impulse, etc., on the second syllable. 
Nor is this poetic licence. 

Many of our words are formed, as we have seen, from the 
Latin, either directly, or tiirough the French. The inflexion is 
dropped, and the word enters our language with the accent on 
the last syllable. Thus morta'lis is in French i mortal ; ’ con- 
ditions, natio'ne (formed from conditio, natio), become condi- 
ti6n,nati6n,and in that form they pass into English. Tins accent- 
uation moreover creates in such endings an additional syllable, 
conditi-on, na-ti-w. Hence Jonson treats condition, and in- 
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fusion, as words of futtr syllables, and Puttenham calls remunera- 
tion, a double dactyl e. 

The natural tendency' of all Gothic accentuation is to tlie 
earlier S 3 T llables of words. This tendency, aided in some cases 
by the study of Italian literature, has changed the accent of 
most of the above words as well as of many others. 

643. To form a perfect rhyme, three things are essential. 
Rhyme 1* That the vowel sound and the parts following it 
explained. £ e the same : 

2. That the parts preceding the vowel be different : 

3. That the rhyming syllables be accented alike. 

Hence ‘mill 3 and 4 fell, 5 4 breathe 5 and 4 tease,’ 4 bear 3 and 
4 bare/ 4 sky 5 and 4 happily/ are all imperfect rhymes. So are 
4 cough 3 and 4 though/ 4 breath 3 and 4 beneath/ because, though 
spelt alike, they are pronounced differently. 4 Printer’s rhymes’ 
they are sometimes called. On the other hand, perfect rhymes 
may be spelt differently, if only they sound alike. Forms like 
4 bear 5 and 4 bare/ 4 high 3 and 4 1/ are mere 4 assonances 3 and 
not rhymes. 

644. Two syllables similarly Accented, and fulfilling the other 
Rhymes conditions named above, form a single rhyme. Ac- 
double and cented syllables followed each by an unaccented 
triple. syllable, and fulfilling these conditions, form a double 
rhyme ; and accented syllables similarly followed by two un- 
accented syllables form a triple rhyme : as, edmer, summer ; 
reasons, seasons ; thedgony, cosmdgony ; philanthropy, misan- 
thropy, etc. 

645. Besides the rhymes that are found at the end of lines of 
verse, middle rhymes are occasionally used in the middle and 
close of a verse : as — 

* T3ic icc, mast high) came floating 
As green as emerald. 

The ice was here, the ice was l lu re, 

The ice was all around , ’ — Consrjr a u. 

‘Brave martyr’d chief! no more our grief, 

For thee or thine shall flow ; 

Among the blest in Heaven ye rest, 

From all your toils below.’ — 

From a Nurman-French ballad, on tbe death of Sir Simon Montforfc. 

Q 3 
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G4G. Sectional, or line rhyme is introduced into a part of the 
Line and same ^ ne > an & ^ verse rhyme is used in the last 
inverse accented syllable of the first clause, and the first 
rhymes. accented syllable of the second. 

* Will stoode for skill, and law obeyed lust : 

Might trode doun right; of king there was no foare.’ — F ekhees. 

‘ These steps both reach and teach thee shall. 

To come by thrift and shift withal.’ — T ussee. 

647. A combination of alliteration, and assonance with occa- 
Scandinavian sional line rhymes, is found in Scandinavian poetry ; 
rhyme. and sometimes in English : thus — 

♦Itoll, O -ZSill for ever, .Hear the torrent hurry, 

Rest not thy wavelets, jHeadlong rashly dashing , 

Sheen as lining crystal, Down in deafening thunder, 

Shrink and sink to darkness ! Depths eye hath not f adorned ! 

Wend with winding border, Mighty rocks up rooming, 

Wide as ide still turning, Rudely shattering scattering. 

Green o’er grown with grasses, AW its own bright salver, 

Gay as May with blossoms. Jnto shoeless vapour.’ 

Prom G-. P. Maesh’s Lectures, p. 5-50* 

So in such lines as the following : 

* Her look was like the morning star.’ — Bums. 

‘Lying dent and sad in the afternoon shadows and $«nshino, 

Ifusing a moment before them, J/ilos Standish paused, as if doubtful.’ — 

Longfellow. 

In some forms of Spanish poetry the assonance is less 
Spanish marked, and falls generally on the penult of tlio 
poetry. verse : as — 

4 Betters came to say, Alhama Straightway from his mule alighting, 

By the Christians now was holden, Then he leaps upon his charger, 

On the ground he flung the letters, Up the Zacatin he gallops, 

Slew the messenger that bore them. Comes In haste to the Alhambra. 

Woo is me Alhama ! Woe is mo Alhama ! ’ 

If the assonance be scarcely heard in these lines, there is a 
form of it in German literature, in which it is complete. Words 
of similar sound, though of different sense, being placed at 
emphatic points of the verse. 

Twilight stillness when I drink, 

And myself am gazing still, 

Thinking only that I think, 

Then will never rest my will, etc.’— M absh, from Tieck, 
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So in tlxe following lines : — 

* And leaves begin to leave vho shady tree,’ — 

Mirror for Magistrates (Induction). 

‘How be still, yet stilt believe me. 9 — Sidney, 

6 And thou, unlnckie muse that wontst to ease 
Thy musing minde, yet can’sfc not when ihon should/ — -S penser. 

‘ Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances ! 

Afflict him in his led with bed-rid groans ! 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 

To make Mm moan 9 but pity not his moans ! 9 — 

Siiakspeare, f Rape of Lucrece/ 

This play upon words is a peculiarity of ilio Euphuisi prose- 
writers of Queen Elizabeth's clay. It abounds in Fuller, and 
assumes in him some of the qualities of genius. 

648. The history of rhyme in English is a subject of some 
History of interest. The word is of Gothic origin (rime), and is 
rhyme. used in the Orniulum as equivalent to rhythm. When 
in the 16 bh century the practice of rhyme was revived, it was 
regarded by scholars as a barbarous innovation on the classic 
rules of poetry. Ascham quotes Cheke as holding 'that our 
rude beggarly rhyming was brought into Italy by Gotlies and 
Hunnes 7 ; and that ' to follow rather the Gothes in rhyming 
than the Greekes in trew versifying, were even to cate accrues 
with swyne, when we might freely eate wheate bread amonges 
men/ Even Sir P. Sidney condemns it ; and Ben Jonson pro- 
poses to visit the rhymester with the severest penalties of poetic 
justice : 

‘Rime, the rack ox finest wits, 

That expresseth but by fits, 

True conceits. 

Spoiling senses of their treasure, 

Cozening judgment with a 
measure, 

But false weight ! 

Milton joins in this censure ; and congratulates himself that 
in his epic he has avoided 'the jingling sound of like endings/ 
and has thus restored ' to heroic poem ancient liberty from the 
troublesome and modem bondage of rimeing/ 

But though the practice had only ‘rime 5 in its favour, and not 


He that first invented thee, 

May his joints tormented be, 

Cramped for ever ! 
Still may syllables jar with time, 
Still may reason warre with rime, 
Resting never/ etc. 
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reason, it contained an element of sweetness that made it uni- 
versally popular throughout Europe : and though there was a 
reaction, that shewed itself in diminished regularity and in 
longer intervals between the rhyming syllables, yet is it now part 
of the metrical system of our language, and is as permanently 
established as rhythm itself. 

Still it may be safely affirmed that rhyme will never be 
universal in our poetry. Rhyming words in English aro com- 
paratively few : not a fourth probably of the rhyming words 
in Italian, nor a sixth of the rhyming words in Spanish. a Many 
also of our most beautiful poetic words have no rhymes ; nor 
does the ever accumulating wealth of our language tend to 
supply this deficiency. Modern additions to our speech are 
chiefly inflected forms, and are therefore unsuited for poetry. 
Prom all these causes there will always be in English room for 
forms of blank verse, and for the exercise of ingenuity in new 
metres. These same facts lead to another result. To supply 
our language with the material of poetical expression, both in 
form and in substance, there is needed amongst us the careful 
study of f primitive English.’ 

640. Tho position of the accent in English words of two 
syllables, is on the first, as in lovely; or on the second, as in 
prcsiime. In words of three syllables it is on the first, the 
second, or the third ; as in merrily, disabled, cavali'r . Each of 
English these words represents a foot in metre : the first two 
feet. are dissyllabic feet, the last three trisyllabic. ‘ Pre- 
sume ’ corresponds to tho iambus, and * lovely ’ to the trochee ; 
the three trisyllables, to the dactyle, amphibrach, and anapaest 
respectively. Lines made up chiefly of dissyllabic feet, are said 
to be of dissyllabic metre ; those of trisyllabic feet aro said to 
be of trisyllabic metre. 

In combining these feet into lines, we take one, two, three, or 
four, etc., and the combinations are called, from classic language, 
Iambic, Trochaic, Dactylic, Amphibraekic, Anapsestic — mono- 
meters (one measure), dimeters (two measures), trimeters, 

*Mr. Marsh reckons that Spanish words, judging from Walker’s Tthym- 
worda have on the average twenty-five in g Dictionary, is but three,— Maksh’s 
ruymcs each; the average of English Lkctiuies, ho. xxiii. 
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tetrameters* pentameters* hexameters* heptameters* or octo- 
meters, according to the number of feet in each line : as — 

650. Iambic Monometer, etc. 

Trimeter* ‘Is Ihfs a fast, to keep No : — ’Tis a fast to ddle, 

Dimeter* Thy lar | der lean Thy sheaf of wheat, 

Monometer , And clean And one at. 

Trimeter. From fat of meats and sheep F Unto the hun | gry soul/ — 

Robert Herrick, tf How to keep Lent/ 


651. Iambio Dimeter. 

* Gold pleas | ure buys, * With ra [ wish’d ears, 

But pleas | nre dife, The mdn | arch hears. 

Too soon | the gr6ss frui [ tion c!6ys, Assumes the g6d, 

Tho’ r&pt | nres court, Affects to ndd, 

The sense j is short ; And seems to shake the spheres/ 

But vir [ tue kin I dies liv j ing joys/ — Young. Dryden. 


652. Iambic 

‘ The king | was on j his throne, 

And sa | traps thronged | the hall, 

A thou | sand bright | lamps shdne, 
O'er that | high fes j tival. 


Trimeter. 

A thou [ sand cftps j of gold, 

In Ju | dah deem'd | divine, 
Jeho | yak's ves | sels, hold 
Thegdd ] less hea [ thens’wlhe/ 
Byron, * Belshazzar/ 


653. Iambic Tetrameter. 


* Boon na | ture scut J ter'd, free | 
and wild, 

Each plant | and flow’r j the mount- 
| tain’s child, 

Here dg | lantine | embalm’d ] the 
dir, 

Hdwthorn | and ha ] zel min [ gled 
there/ —L ady or the Lake. 


1 The gift | of God J distrust | no 
more, 

His in | spird | tion be | thy guide; 

Be heard | thy harp | from sh6re | 
to shdre, 

Thy song's) rewdrd J thy cotin [try’s 
pride/— 

B. Barton (on the Queen’s Wake). 


This is the metre of Butler’s Hudibras, of Gay’s Fables, of 
most of Scott’s works, and is a favourite with our poets. 

Eight lines with alternate rhymes form Elegiac iambic 
tetrameters. 

* Wherefore I cry, and cry again ; 

And in no quiet const thou be, 

Till I a thankful heart obtain 

Of thee/— Herbert, * The Church,* xcvi. 
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Three rhymes in succession form Iambic tetrameter triplets. 

‘ A still small voice spake unto me, Then to the still small voice I said 5 
Thou art so full of misery, Let me not cast to endless shade, 

Were it not better not to be ? What is so wonderfully made.’ — 

_ Tennyson* 

654. Iambic Pentameter. 

* Fix’d is | the texrni ( of all | the rice | of earth ; 

And stfch | the hard | condi | tion of | our birth, 

[No force | can then ] resist, | no flight | can save; 

All sink [ alike, | the fear | ful and | the brave.’ — 

Pope’s Hoa&m, Book vi. 

* The mul [ titude | of an | gels, with | a shout 

Loud as j from num | bers with [ out num | bur, sweet 
As from | blest voi | ces ut [ teriug joy, | heaven rung 
With ju I bilee ] and loud | hosan | nas filled 
The etern al reg [ ions.’ — M ilton, * Par. Lost,’ iii. 

4 Ten right eous would | have sav'd J a cit 1 y once, 

And thou hast ma [ ny right | eous.— Weil ( for thee.* — 

(On London,) Cowper’s Task, iii. 

This verse (the iambic of five feet) is the heroic measure of 
English metre. Most of our epic, dramatic, and descriptive 
poetry is written in it. It constitutes without rhyme our blank 
verse : with rhyme it is sometimes called € riding rhyme/ from 
the fact that it is the metre of Chaucer’s 6 Canterbury Tales/ 
which are supposed to be told by parties riding to Canterbury. 

Four he roics rhyming alternately form the elegiac stanza of 
our ©legists : as in Gray — 

‘There, scat | ter’d oft, | the earl | iest of | the year, 

By hands ] unseen, j are show j ers of | vio [ lets found S 
The red | breast loves | to build | and war [ ble there, 

And lit | tie foot | steps light ] ly print | the ground/ 

655. Iambic Hexameter. 

# Celes I tial as | thou art, j O do | not love f that wrong, 

To sing | the heav | on’s praise | with such [ an earth j ly tonguo/ 

Shakspeare, « Passionate Pilgrim/ 

4 Adore | no god [ besides [ mo to | provoke } mine eyes ; 

Nor wor | ship me | in shapes | and forms | that men | devise/ — 

Dr. Watts* Lyric Poems* 

* One of the stanzas of * The Elegy ’ Gray omitted, because too long a parenthesis. 
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* When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil ; 

When summer’s balmy showers refresh the mower’s toil; 

When winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the flood ; 

In God the earth rej oicath still, and owns his maker good.’ — Heber. 

This is the metre of Drayton’s e Polyolbion ’ ; and is called 
Alexandrine, from the fact that old French poems in praise of 
Alexander (as in * The Gestes of Alisaundre/ etc.) were written 
in this measure. It is now seldom used, except in the Spen- 
serian stanza, or to close a period of Heroic rhyme. 

05G. Iambic Heptameter. 

4 When all j thy sner ] cies, O | my God ! | ray ris | ing soul j surveys, 
Tran sp or j ted with [ the view | I’m lost j in won [ der, love, i and 
praise/— Addison. 

f A wail was heard around the bed, the death-bed of the young ; 

Amidst her tears, the funeral chant a mournful mother sung.’— H ekaxs. 

4 Ho looked upon liis people, and a tear was in his eye, 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high/ — 

Macaulay, 4 The Battle of Ivry/ 

Homer’s c Iliad ’ was translated into this metre by Chapman. 
It is now the custom to divide the verse into alternate lines of 
four and three feet. So divided, it is the common metre of our 
Psalms ; and the favourite metre of ballad poetry. * Chevy 
Chase/ Cowper’s * John Gilpin/ and many more are written in 
this metre. 


657. Iambic Octometer. 

<All peo [ pie that ( on earth j do dwell [ sing to | the Lord | with 
cheer | f ul voice, 

Him serve with mirth, his praise forthtell, come ye before Mm and 
rejoice/— Ps. c. (Scottish version). 

Each couplet of this metre is now generally printed as a 
stanza of four tetrameter lines, rhyming alternately, and each 
commencing with a capital. In old books, however, the second 
and fourth lines are made to begin with a small letter. It forms 
the long metre of our Psalms. A short metre stanza is made up 
of a couplet in which the first line contains six measures, and 
the second, seven : as— 

4 Give to | the winds j thy fears, | hope and | he un j dismay’d, 

God hears [ thy sighs | and counts | thy tears, | God shall | lift up | thy 
head/ 
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658, Tins kind of verse, the iambic dissyllable, is in English 
License in the most common of all. Most of the examples 
Iambic verse, quoted are strictly accurate. The metre admits, 
however, the following changes. A trochee ( £ lovely ’) is some- 
times substituted for an iambus, especially in the first foot ; and 
sometimes, two very short syllables are used instead of one : 
thus — 

* B&cchus | that first [ from out [ the pur | plo grape, 

Cnish’d the | sweet poi [ son of | misus | Sd wine.'—’OoMm 

<No rest : [ through man | fa dark | and drear | y vale, 

They pass’d | and man \ y are | gion do | lorous, 

O'er man | y a fro I zen, man | y a fi | cry Alp' — Pae. Lost, ii. 

This is a statement of the common exceptions. Milton and 
others often introduce into tlieir lines spondees, i.e. feet of two 
accented syllables, or pyrrhics, i.e. feet of two unaccented 
syllables, and Milton occasionally admits a line of eleven syllables, 
or even of twelve : as — 

* Thus it shall befall, 

Him who, to worth in women over trustify, 

Lets her will rule.' 

* For solitude sometimes is best society.* 

Spondees and pyrrhics are in the following ; — 

‘ Every lower faculty, 

Of sense whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste.* 

*How sweetly did they fltfat upon the wings, 

Of silence.* 

Chaucer takes much greater licence. Occasionally in heroics 
he has only nine syllables ; and often eleven, with or without a 
double rhyme. 

659. Iambic metre, moreover, admits for some 'purposes an 
additional syllable throughout entire poems. Such verses are 
called hypermetrical, or redundant. A verse shortened by a 
syllable is called by the old prosodists catcileciic^ deficient : the 
complete verse, acatalectic : thus — 

660. Iambic Monometer, Hypermetrical. 

* The day had sunk in dim showers, . 

But midnight now, with lustre meek. 

Illumined all the pale fiowers, 

Like hope that lights a mourner's cheek. 
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I said, [ While 
The moon's | smile 

Ray’d o’er a stream in dimpling bliss, 

The moon | looks 
On many | brooks, 

The brook can see no moon but this* 9 — -Moore, 

601, Iambic Dimeter, hypermetrical. 

Forgive ] my fol j 3y, 

0 Lord | most ho [ ly, 

Cleanse me | from ev [ ery stain, 9 — Hastings, 

6 No o j ther pleas J are 
With this j can meas J ure } 

And like j a treas | ure t 

We hug the chain.— B yron. 

1 But thou, j Lord, art j my shield [ my glo ( ry ; 

Thee through ] my sto j ry, 

The Exal i ter of j my head | I count. 

Aloud [ I cried | 

Unto [ J eho | vah, he | full soon j replied, 

And heard | mo from | his Ho j ly Mount, 9 — 

Milton, Ps. iii. 

G62. Iambic Trimeter, hypermetrical. 

‘Flow on { thou shin | ing riv | er, 

But ere 1 thou reach | the sea, 

Seek El | la’s bower | and give | her 
The wreath 1 1 fling | o’er thee.’— M oose* 

This is sometimes called { Gay’s stanza. ’ 

663. Iambic Tetrameter, hypermetrical. 

‘ There was | an an | cient sage 1 philos j o ph er, 

Who had | read A | lexand | er Ross | over.’— B utler. 

1 I’m tru | ly sor | ry man’s | domin ] ion 
Has bro | ken na | ture’s so ( cial un { ion, 

An’ just | ifles J that ill j opin | ion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, ] thy poor | earth-born | compan | ion, 

An’ fellow mortal.’— B urns. 

The addition of the syllable in this metre is most common in 
familiar and humorous styles. 
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664. Iambic Pentameter hypermetrical. 

* Each sub | stance of [ a grief [ hath twen | ty shad [ oics, 

Which show | like grief | itself | but are [ not so.’ — R ich. II. 

1 Day stars that ope your eyes with m6rn to twfnk | le 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 

And dew drops oer her lovely altars sprinkle 

As a libation. 

Ye matin worshippers that bending lowly, 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high ! 

’Neath cloister'd boughs each floral bell that swingetk, 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 

Makes sabbath in the fields and ringeth 

A call to prayer ! H. Smith. 

665. Iambic Hexameter, hypermetrical. 

‘Thine eye | Jove’s ligh j tning seems, J thy voice | his dread | fulthundfr.’ 

Shaespea re, 4 Passionate Pilgrim.’ 

666. Iambic Heptameter hypermetrical. 

* Come back ! | come back ! | he cried, | in grief. 

Across | this storm | y wa | ter. 

And I'll | forgive | your high | land chief, 

My daugh | ter !— oh, | my daugh j Campbell. 

*Had Helen lost her mirth ? Oh no ! but she was seldom cheer J ful, 
And Edward looked as if he felt that Ellen’s mirth was fear | ful. 

So gentle Ellen now no more could make this sad house cheer j y ; 
And Mary’s melancholy ways drove Edward wild and wear | y.’— 

Coleridge, 

In these lines of redundant metre there is, it will he seen, a 
double rhyme. 

667. Much of the harmony of our metres, and of iambic 
metres especially, depends on the skilful disposition of crcsural 
pauses. They are placed between one word and another, and 
divide the verses into two (or rarely into three) parts. They 
often correspond, though not always, to pauses in the sense. 

The most appropriate place for such pauses in iambic metres is 
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at the end of the second, or of the third foot, i. e. after the fourth 
or the sixth syllable. Milton however, who uses the pause with 
great skill, has introduced it in every pari of the verse, though 
the most melodious of his verses are those that have the pause 
after the fourth and sixth syllables : e, g. — 

* Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn/ — 
c Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander, where the muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee Sic?*, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly I visit** 

' No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 
The multitude of ang£&, with a shout, 

Loud as from numbers without mnnber, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy/ 

608. In the trochee (lovely) the stress is laid on the odd 
The syllables ; and as rhyme requires that the rhyming 
trochee. syllables should be equally accented, the final foot is 
an iambus, or a double rhyme, or a single long syllable : as — 

‘Rdin | seize thee, [ ruthless | king, 

Confu 1 sion on j thy ban | ners wait/ — G uay’s Baud. 

In this measure the iambus is frequently changed for the 
trochee in other places in the line, besides the last. 

609. Trochaic Moxometer, 

‘ Turning, 

Burning, 

Changing, 

Ranging, 

Pull of [ grief and | full of | love/ — Annisox’s RosAKomx 

670. Thochaic Dimeter. 

A good name ' ‘ Children, | choose it, 

Don’t ro | fdse it, 

’Tis a | precious ) dia \ dem ; 

Highly | prize it, 

Don’t de | spfse it, 

You will | need it [ when yod’ra ( men/ 

Prom Goold Beowst. 
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* Clear wells | spring not, 
Sweet birds | sing not, 

Loud bells | ring not, 

Cheerful | ly. 


Heads stand | weeping, 

Flocks are | sleeping, 

Nymphs back ) creeping 

Fearful I ly ’ — 
ShaespEABE, ‘Passionate Pilgrim/ 


671. Trochaic Trimeter. 

f Crabbed [ age and | youth 
Cannot | live to j gether ; 

Youth is | full of | pleasaunce 

Age is | full of | care/— S hakspeare, ‘Passionate Pilgrim/ 

* Child of | sin and | sorrow, 

Fill’d with J dismay, 

Wait not | for to- | morrow, 

Yield thee [ to day : 

Heaven bids | thee come, 

While yet ] there’s room ; 

Child of | sin and ] sorrow, 

Hear and | obey/ 


672. Trochaic Tetrameter. 

4 Lauded | be thy | name for j ever, 

Thou of | life the | guard and | giver ! 

* * * 

* I have I seen thy | wondrous | might, 

Through the [ shadows | of this | night/— H ogo* 

‘ Yital | spark of | heavenly | flame, 

Quit, oh | quit this I mortal [ frame/— Por®, 

* Cease, ye | mourners, | cease to ] languish, 

O’er the | graves of ] those you ] love ; 

Pain and | death, and j night and | anguish, 

Enter | not the | world a [ hove/ 

‘Great men | die and [ are for f gotten, 

Wise men | speak ; their [ words of | wisdom 
Perish | in the j ears that | hear them. 

On the | grave posts [ of our | fathers 
Are no | signs no | figures | painted : 

Who are | in those [ graves we | know not, 

Only \ know they | are our ( fathers/'— ■Longfellow, 4 Hiawatha* 
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‘Rome shall | perish — | write that [ word— 

In the | blood that | she hath j spilt ; 

Perish ] hopeless 1 andab [ horr’d, 

Beep in | ruin j as in ] guilt.’— C owfer’s Boadicea* 

The metre of the last stanza forms the usual 7’s of our hymns ; 
the metre of the first two lines of the first forms trochaic S’s, 
and a blending of the two a favourite measure : 8.7 and 8.7.4. 

* Saviour, ] breathe an j evening I blessing, 

Ere re | pose our | spirits j seal, 

£in and j want we | come con j fessing, 

Thou canst [ save and | thou canst j heal,* 

* Scenes of j sacred | peace and | pleasure, 

Holy | days and j sabbath i bell, 

Richest, j brightest, sweetest | treasure. 

Can I j say a | last fare \ well ; 

Can I j leave you, 

Far in j heathen j lands to { dwell ?* 

673. Trochaic Pentameter* 

< Blount ain | winds ! oh ! | whither | do ye j call me ? 

Vainly, | vainly, | would my | steps pur | sue ; 

Chains of j care to | lower | earth en | thrall me : 

Wherefore j thus my [ weary j spirits J woo ? ’ — Hemans. 

1 Were half the | power that [ fills the I world with [ terror, 

Were half | tho wealth [ bestowed [ on camp3 j and courts, 

Given to re J deem the | human [ mind from | error, 

There were | no need { of ar j senals J or forts.’— Longfellow. 

The metre is not common nor is it very melodious* 

674. Trochaic Hexameter. 

* Holy ! | holy l | holy ! | all the [ saints a i dore thee, 

Casting [ down their | golden | crowns a | round the | glassy J sea/ 

Heber, 

This metre is rare. Sometimes each couplet is divided into 
alternate lines of six syllables and five. This forms the trochaic 
IPs of our hymns : 

Trochaic Hexameter Catalectic, ll’s. 

* Hark the | sounds of j gladness | from a | distant [ shore, 

Like re j lief from [ sadness, j sadness | now no | more; 

’Tis the | Lord hath | done it, | He hath | won the I day. 

His own | arm hath j done it, | Ho hath ] won the | day** 
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Though sometimes called catalectic, these verses are really 
complete, an accented single final syllable being an allowable 
licence in trochaic verse. But for this licence trochaic metre 
would always consist of double rhymes. 

Trochaic Gctometeh Catalectic. 

* From their ] nests be j neath the 1 rafters | sang the 1 swallows | wild 

and | high, 

And the j world be | neath me [ sleeping [ seemed more | distant | than 
the [ sky/— L ongfellow (on The Belfry of Bruges), 

675. Trochaic Heptameter, 

* Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me ] safo from | trouble : 
Shame thou | those who 1 seek my ] soul, re J ward their | mischief | 

double/ — Ps. Ixs. 

670. Trochaic Octometer. 

* Once up | on a [ midnight | dreary, | while 1 1 pondered [ weak and | 

weary, 

Over 1 manya | quaint and | curious | volume | of for | gotten | lore, 
While I | nodded j nearly i napping, | sudden [ ly there | came a ] 
tapping, 

As of [ some one | gently | rapping, | rapping | at my ] chamber | door: 
’Tis some | visi j tor I | mutter’d J tapping | at my | chamber [ door, 

Only | this and \ nothing | more/— Poe, (The Haven.) 

* Once to | every ] man and ] nation j comes the ] moment 1 to de | cide ; 

* In the | strife of | truth with [ falsehood j for the [ good or | evil | side/ 

Lowel, 

i In the | spring a | fuller | crimson | comes up | on the | robin’s | breast ; 
la the | spring the | wanton | lapwing | gets him j self an J other | 
crest/ — T ennyson. 

The 8.7. metre may of course be read as trochaic octometers, 
having the final double syllable contracted into one, 

677. The two chief trisyllabic metres are anapaests and dactyls. 
Anapaests, la anapsesiic metre, as the last syllable is accented, the 
dactyles. rhymes are generally single: but occasionally one 
short syllable or two is added, and then the rhyme is double 
or triple. In dactylic metre the rhyme is properly triple ; though 
occasionally when a final syllable is omitted, the rhyme is 
double , or when two syllables are omitted the rhyme is single. 
The anapaestic verse often begins with an iambus; and the 
dactylic verse is seldom regular throughout. 

Of course anapaests have the stress upon every 3rd, 6th, and 
9th syllable ; and dactyls upon the 1st, 4th, and 7th. 
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678. Anapaestic Mqnometer. 


4 Begone | unbelief, 

My Sav | iour is near; 
And for | my relief 
Will sure j ly appear. 


4 By prayer | let me wrestjle, 
And he | will perf orm ; 

With Christ | in the ves | sel 
2 smile | at the storm.’ 

1041k metre* 


679* Anapaestic Dimeter, 


4 We sing | of the realms | of the blest, 

# That country so bright and so fair ; 

And oft I are its glo | ries confess’d, 

But what | must it be | to be there P ' — Wilson 

4 He is gone j on the moun | tain, 

He is lost | to the for j est 
Like a sum j mer-dried foun j tain 
When our need j was the sor j est/ — S cott. 


4 ’Tis the last | rose of sum [ mer 
Left bloom I ing alone, 

All her love ] ly compan | ions 
Are fad ] ed and gone.’ — 

Moons* 


6 Hail to thee j blithe spirit. 
Bird thou j never wert, 

That from heaven | or near it 
Pou rest 1 thy full heart.’ — 

S kelley (To a Skylaik). 


CSO. Anapaestic Trimeter. 

(Mouometer and Trimeter) 4 Come let | us anew 

Our jour | ney pursue, 

Boll round [ with the year, 

Andne j ver stand still | till the Mas j ter appear.’ — Wesley. 

4 1 am man | arch of all j I survey, 

My right | there is none | to dispute ; 

From the cen | tre all round | to the sea 
I am lord j of the fowl | and the brute/— 

Cowpeb (On Alex. Selkirk), 

681. Anapaestic Tetrameter. 

4 0 heard | ye yon pi J broch sound sad j on the gale, 

Where a band | cometh slow | ly with weep | ing and wail ?* 

Campbell (Glenara). 

4 For the sun | set of life J gives me mys [ tical lore, 

And coming events oast their shadows before/ 

Campbell (Lochiel’s Warning). 
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PROSODY— DACTYLIC METRES. 


* And the wi | dows of As | shur are loud | in thoir wail, 

And the i | dols are broke | in the temple of Baal : 

And the might | of the Gen | tile, unsmote | by the sword, 

Hath melt j ed like snow | in the glance | of the Lord/— 

Byron (Hebrew Melodies). 

4 ’Tis a sight j to engage [ me if an | y thing can, 

To muse | on the per | ishing plea | sures of man ; 

Tho’ his life | be a dream | his enjoy | ments I see, 

Have a be | ing less dur | able e | ven than he/ — 

Gowper (The Poplars). 

In this metre longer lines than tetrameters ate very rarely 
found. 


682. Dactylic Monometer and Dimeter. 


c Midnight, as | sist our moan, 

Help us to | sigh and groan, 

Heavily, heavily/ — S hak. (Much Ado). 

* One more un | fortunate Take her up | tenderly, 

Weary of | breath, Lift her with | care ; 

Rashly iin | portunate, Eashioned so 1 slenderly, 

Gone to her | death 1 Young and so | fair/ — 

Hood (Bridge of Sighs). 

This metre seems specially appropriate to mourning. 


* Pibroch o* | Donuil Dhu, Come away | come away l 

Pibroch o’ [ Donuil, Hark to the | summons ! 

Wake thy wild j voice anew, Come in your | war array, 

Summon clan [ Conuil. Gentles and | commons ! * — 

Scott (The Pibroch). 


6S3. Dactylic Trimeters and Dimeters. 

* Bird of the | wilderness 
Blithesome and ] cumberless, 

Light be thy | matin o’er | moorland and | lea; 

Emblem of | happiness, 

Blest is thy | dwelling-place ; 

O ! to a | bide in the j desert with thee/ 

Hqgo (To the Skylark). 

684. Dactylic Tetrameters. 

* Weary way J wanderer, J languid and 1 sick at heart, 

Travelling, painfully, | over the | rugged road, 

Wild visaged | wanderer, j God help thee | wretched one/— 



DACTYLIC HEX AMETER-0 CTOHETEPu SOI 

‘ Come ye dis [ consolate, ) where’er ye j languish, 

Come to the | mercy seat, j fervently ] kneel ; 

Hero bring your [ wounded hearts, | here tell your j anguish, 
Earth has no j sorrows that | heav’n cannot I 11031/ 

Dactylic Pe^ta^etees and Heptametebs arc veiy rare* 

685 . Dactylic Hexameter. 

tf This is the [ forest pri | mevaU But [ where are the j hearts that 
ben | eath it 

Reap’d like 4he | roe when he j hears in the j woodland the 1 voice of 
the | huntsman.’— L ongfellow (Evangeline). 

680 . Dactylic Octometeb. 

‘Boys will an J ticipate, j lavish and j dissipate | All that your 1 busy pate 
j hoarded with | care ; 

And in their j foolishness, | passion, and j mulislmess, j Charge you with 
j churlishness, [ spurning your j prayer. 9 

687 . The use of the amphibrach as a regular metre is rare ; 
a ip i 'h h 1ju ^ common dactylic or anapaestic lines may often be 
„ii. a rac re?( j ag am pkii) rac i is> The following is an example : 

* Creator, | Preserver, J Redeemer | of men, 

Divine In j tercessor | above, 

Oh ! where shall | the song of | thy praises | begin, 

Or how shall J I speak of | thy love : 

Heaven is | telling, 

And earth is | revealing 
What wonders | Thy mercy J can prove/ 

4 1 would not [ live alway, ] yet ’tis not | that here 

There’s nothing | to live for, | there’s nothing | to love ; 

The cup of | life’s blessings | though mingled ] with tears 
Is crowned with ) rich tokens ] of good from j above/ 

If these be read as beginning with an iambus, they all become 
anapaestic ; and if as beginning with a single syllable, they 
become dactyls. Similarly, the following may be read as 
dactyls, as anapaests, or as amphibrachs, 

4 Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime; 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into softness, now madden to crime V 9 
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PROSODY: AMPHIBRACHS, 


688. Amphibrach Dimeter* 

* Tlie black bands came over 
The Al'pa and their sndw ; 

With Boiirbon, the rdvei*, 

They passed the broad Po.' — B yron. 

689, Amphibrach Trimeter Cataxectjo, 

6 Ye shepherds j so cheerful | and gay. 

Whose flocks ne | ver careless | Iy roam, 

Should Curyd j on happen | to stray, 

Oh, call the | poor wander J er home.* — S henstone, 

G90. Amphibrach Tetrameter Cataleptic. 

* But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down j thy head like | the meek moun ] tain lamb ; 

With one faithful friend to witness thy dying 
In the arms j of Holvel | lyn and Catch | edicam.' — S ootp. 

691. In many poems the various metres are combined : 
iambics in one line being followed by trochees in another ; and 
dactyls by anapaests. These combinations are almost endless. 

092, Some of the more important are the following : 

The Spenserian Stanza : Eight heroics and an Alexandrian. 

*It was not by vile loitering at ease 
That Greece obtain’d the brighter palm of art, 

That soft yet ardent Athens learnt to please, 

To keen the wit and to sublime the heart, 

In all supreme ! complete in every part ! 

It was not thence majestic Home arose. 

And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart ; 

Bor sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows; 

Renown is not the child of indolent repose.’ 

Thomson (Castle of Indolence). 

093. Rhyme Royal. Seven heroics, the two last rhymes in 
succession, and the five first at various intervals, 

* Why then doth flesh, a bubble-glass of breath, 

Hunt after honour and advancement vain, 

And rear a trophy for devouring death, 

With so great labour and long lasting pain, 

As if his days for ever should remain ? 

Sith all that in this world is great or gay, 

Doth as a vapour vanish and decay,* 

Spenser (Ruins of Time). 
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<304. Ottata Rima. Eight heicirs ; flic* Cisfc six rhyming 
alternately, ihe last two in succc-sduii. — Orlando Fiirioao. etc. 


c When I prepared my bar!: irA to obey, 

As ifc should still obey, ihe helm, my mind, 

And carry prose or rhyme, and tills my lay 
Oi Charles the Emperor, whom yon will line! 

By several hands already praised ; but they 
Who to diAuso his glory were inclined, 

Per all that. X can see hi press or verse 

Hava understood Chiivhs badly and wrote worse.’ 

Mxioas t„: IiAC.c:o:.n (Lord Byron’s Translation). 


Ct 5. TLiiza Rhea. Heroics, with three rhymes cA 
Dance, c Bivina Comcdia, 5 Byron’s * Prophecy of Da: 

6 Many are poets without the name ; 

For what is poesy but to ernue 
From over feeling good or ill ; and aim 
At an eternal life b«$ ond our foie. 

And be the new Prometheus of new man, 
Bestowing hire from heaven, and then too fete 
Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain, 

And vultures to the heart of tho bestovver. 

Who having lavish’d his high gift in vain 
Lies chain’d to his lone rock hy the sea-shore ? * 


intervals- 

:iweA 


COG. Hallelujah Meit,e. Four iambic trimeters, and four 
iambic dimeters (148 th). 

*Lo ! tho angelic bonds 
In full assembly meet, 

To wait his high commands, 

And worship at his feet 1 
Joyful they come, 

And wing their way 
From realms of day, 

To sueii a tomb.’ — lioanniDGE, 


GOT. Rhombic, Tmcqoti Measures, etc. 

4 To this last stylo of poetry there are no limits ; and some old and 
otherwise judicious guides give rules for composing beautiful verses 44 in 
the shapes of eggs, turbots, fuzees, and lozenges,” P utte^HAM (Art 
of Foesie, p. 70, First Edition), 

E 2 
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FROSODY : UNSYMMETBICAL METRES. 


‘All me! 

Am I the swain 
That late from sorrow free ^ 

Did all the cares on earth disdain! 

And still untouch’d, as at some safer games, 

Flay’d with the burning coals of love and beauty’s £ flames,’ 
Woa’tl could drive and sound each passion’s secret depth at will. 
And from those huge o’erwhelmings rise by help of reason still ? 
And am I now, 0 heavens ! for trying this in vain, 

So sunk that I shall never rise again ? 

Then let despair set sorrow’s string 
For strains that doleful be, 

And I will sing 

Ah me l ’—Wither. 

* Thy tender age in sorrow did begin. 

And still with sicknesses and shame 
Thou didst so jmnish sin 
That I became 
Most thin. 

With thee 
Let me combine, 

And feel this day thy victory; 

For if I imp my wing on thine, 

Affliction shall advance the Eight in me.’ 

Herbjsbt (Easfcerwings). 

698. Besides the examples now given, most of which are sym- 
metrical, he., the syllables in each line are a multiple of the 
accents ; we have in English unsymmetiical metres, in which 
the syllables are not a multiple of the accents ; — 

‘In the year since Jesus died for men, 

Eighteen hundred years and ten, 

We were a gallant company, 

Riding o’er laud and sailing o’er sea. 

Oh ! but we went merrily ! * 

699* Though classic metres are framed on different principles 
from those that regulate English poetry, various attempts have 
been made to introduce them into our language. 

Both. Watts and Southey have written English sapphics ; 
Longfellow's hexameters are well-known ; and hexameter and 
pentameter verses have recently been published by no less an 
authority than Dr. Wliewell, with what success in each ease the 
reader may judge ; 
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CLASSIC METRES, 

Sapphics, 

* When the fierce j north wind | with his j airy | forces. 

Rears up the [ Baltic 1 to a [ foaming | fury ; 

And the red [ lightning j with a J storm of j hail comes. 

Rushing a f main down,' 1 — Watts, * Horee Lyrics.* 

6 Worn out with ] anguish j toil and j cold and | hunger, 

Down sunk the j wanderer, J sleep had | seised her j senses ; 

There did the 1 traveller \ find her j on the j morning ; 

God had re j leased her,’ — S cutbet. 


Hexameters and Pentameters, 

* Art thou a | lover of | song? Would’ st j fain have an j utterance j 
found it, 

True to the | ancient \ fiow, S| true to the \ tones of the [ heart, 

Free from the | fashions j of speech which | tinsel the \ lines of our j 
rhymesters. 

Lend us thy [ listening j ear, || lend us thy \ favouring j voice.’ 

4 Would’ st thou j know thy [ self? Oh 1 serve what thy [ neighbours 
are j doing, 

Would’ &t thou thy ] neighbours 1 know ? \\ Look through the 1 depths 
of thy | heart.’ — From Schiller (by Dr. Whewell). 

It may be feared that even these examples by such masters of 
song will fail to meet the objection of Nash — f The English 
hexameter verse, I grant to be a gentleman of an ancient house 
(so is many an English beggar), yet this clime of ours he cannot 
thrive in ; he goes twitching and hopping in our language like a 
man running upon quagmires, retaining no part of that stately 
smooth gait which he vaunts himself with among the Greek and 
Latin/* 


*£eo D’lsraelTs ‘Amemtks t £ Literature,’ ii. p. SO, 
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ON COMPOSITION. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HINTS ON COMPOSITION, 

Contents (700) Hints only intended. (701) Grammar and com- 
position distinguished. (702) No good composition without thought. 

(703, 704) The end and the successive stages must be clearly seen. 

(705) Composition and mere statement of thought distinguished. 

(706) Eloquence what. (707) Composition requires toil and pains, 

(70S) But not necessarily a knowledge of classic languages. 

(709) Words. Copiousness ; means cf acquiring it. 

(710) Accuracy . Conjugate or cognate, synonymous, and antithetic 
words, explained and illustrated, 

(711) Propriety . Limits of this rule. 

(712) Sentences. Clearness. (713) Grammatical accuracy. 

(714) English idiom. (715) Collocation of words. Two rules. 

(716) Effect of punctuation on clearness of style. (717) Clearness 
abused. 

(718) Unify. Sentence defined, (719) What unity allows, and what 
it forbids. (720) Heterogeneousness. (721) Parenthesis, (722) Mixed 
figures, etc. 

(723) Strength^ explained. What it requires. (724) Conciseness. 
Rules. (725) Fulness or conciseness, which to be preferred. 

(726) Vividness, (727) Skiful arrangement ; rules. 

(728) Correspondence of clauses. 

(729) Harmony. 

(730) Paragraphs defined. (731) Require unity* (732) Theme 
how stated. (733) Length and mixture of sentences. (734) Various 
ways of arranging sentences, (735—8) How paragraphs are formed, and 

(739) How connected. 

(740) Mechanical rules for composition not enough. 

(741) Mental qualities needed. (742) Study of good models. 

(743) Three periods in the history of English style. (744) Experience 
of different writers, (745) Practice. 


“For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries: let 
him read the best authors ; observe the best speakers ; and have much 
exercise of his own stylo.”— Ben Jonson (Discoveries), 
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•* There is nothing more becoming a genLIeraan, or more useful in all the 
occurrences of life, than to be able on an;* occasion to speak Troll unci to 
the purpose.” — L ocks (on Education, $ 171). 

“ The best language— I should call the shortest, clearest, and easiest 
way of expressing one’s thoughts, by the most harmonious arrangement 
of the best chosen words, both for meaning and sound. The boot language 
is strong and expressive, without stiffness or :m eolation ; short and concise 
without being obscure or ambiguous ; and easy and Sowing, without one 
undetermined or superfluous word.” — A eixsteqng (Essays). 

(t Every man who has had any experience in writing, knows how natural 
it is for hurry and fulness of matter to discharge itself by vasr sentences, 
involving clause within clause ad irjtnium ; how difficult is is and how 
much a work of art to break up this huge fasciculus ox cycle and epicycle 
into a graceful succession of sentences, long intermingled with short, each 
modifying the other, and arising musically by links of spontaneous con- 
nexion.”— B e Quincy, si. 177. 

et Nature will never be bettered by any art till that art becomes na- 
ture.”— Guesses AT TeUTH. 

“ How few can say a thing as it ought to ho said ! Ail of as try ; but 
how many men in any generation can make a clear statement, or write 
anything well.”— Friends in Council, 2nd series, 11. 247. 

“ To think rightly, is of knowledge ; to speak fluently, is of nature ; to 
read with profit, is of care ; and to write aptly, is of practice.” — B ook of 
Thought, p. 140. 

<c The laws of light arc those of beauty, and clear thoughts require but 
little art for their proper exhibition,” — Mogul's Man and his Motives, 

p. 182, 

700, It is impossible to discuss at length the whole subject of 
Hints only composition. The utmost that can be attempted 
to bo given, here is to furnish the student with a few hints to 
guide his own inquiries and practice. 


701. Grammar differs from composition, as a knowledge of 
the rules of building differs from architecture. Grammar is 
based on material laws and on custom : composition, 
conipwinoa d on insight and tas fce. Grammar is largely mechanical ; 
distiii- composition, organic. The one shapes sentences ac- 

guis ie . cor( ]ing to external rule ; the other, according to 

feeling and sentiment. Grammar teaches us to speak and 
writ© accurately ; composition, clearly, impressively, efficiently. 
Grammar is a means ; composition,, the end. 
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COMPOSITION NEEDS THOUGHT. 


702. The first essential of all good composition is thought 

An earnest man, with a subject in which he feels a 
composftion deep interest, will nearly always be an acceptable 
without speaker. There are exceptions to this rule : but 
thoug . g ene rally, to have something to say is essential, if we 
wish to say it The art of seeming to say something when we 
mean nothing, is for the most part an attainment, and not a 
gift. Eloquence is the speaking out of something within . If 
there is nothing within we call it loquacity, a poor power — 
froth indeed without substance. The man who wishes to write 
must have something to write of ; and that something must be 
at once a feeling and a thought. 

703. The next stage in composition is to define, in our minds 
The end must at least, what we intend to prove or to illustrate. If 
be defined. an argument is to be set forth, it must be shaped into 
propositions ; if an illustration, the details must be carefully 
grouped and clearly described. Unless this is done, we shall 
write or speak without force. Before we commence a journey, it 
is necessary to decide where we go, especially when it is part of 
our business to show others how to get there, and to convince 
them that we are on the road. If the books and chapters of 
books that have been written in violation or in forgetfulness of 
tliis rule could be set forth in a visible, architectural form, there 
would scarcely be room for the * I allies 7 which would abound on 
all sides. 

704. Having resolved what ib is we intend to prove or to 

illustrate, the next concern of a writer should be to 
successive mark in a general way the successive stages of his 
stages of the progress. These may not all be clearly marked ; some 
journey. c £ ^in . and of the rest the writer will have a 
general impression, hereafter to be modified or confirmed. Chap- 
ters and paragraphs will indicate these stages ; and the writer will 
take care that the whole are connected, either in logical sequence 
or in such order as shall make the narrative or the argument 
consecutive, impressive, and complete. 

The old plan of indicating in the margin the subject of a 
paragraph, had the great advantage of compelling the writer to 
define it to himself, while it helped the reader to see his way. 
The practice might well be revived in our modem literature. 
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An illustration of the importance of these remarks may he 
Illustrated, seen in * Butler’s Analogy/ or in £ Macaulay’s Eng- 
TUitler. land.’ The Analogy is divided, as is veil known, 
into two parts, and the first part into seven chapters. Each 
chapter is made up of divisions that set forth some point of the 
argument ; each division, of paragraphs containing facts and 
reasoning essential in Butler’s mind to the completeness of the 
whole. The subject discussed is defined at the beginning and 
at the close of the part ; sometimes under different aspects at 
the beginning and close of each chapter ; and sometimes at the 
beginning only or sometimes at the close of each division. Oc- 
casionally the subject is not formally announced, and then we 
ascertain the general drift only by careful thought. The study 
of the whole is an admirable mental discipline in logical sequence, 
as well as in other things. 

Macaulay’s History is an equally admirable illustration, 
M though of another kind. His third chapter (vol. L) 

maybe taken as a sample. The theme is, the state of 
England on the accession of James II. He affirms at the outset 
that the country has undergone such a change as is without a 
parallel in the history of the old world, and he closes with a 
general lesson, involving a repetition of that statement, in the 
form of a summary of the benefits which the common people 
have derived from the progress of civilization. He illustrates his 
statements by a large number of classified facts, arranged under 
the head of population, revenue, growth and condition of large 
towns, etc. Each paragraph is a picture, carefully drawn, skil- 
fully grouped, and nobly painted : the whole a magnificent 
gallery, with one subject : i England in 1685 and in 1860/ 

The student may sketch and paint for himself ; beginning 
with the district or town with which he is most familiar, describ- 
ing its physical aspects, its population, its trade or resources, 
and its antiquities or history, and then proceeding to fields more 
comprehensive. Subjects literary or logical will occupy Ms 
attention last. 

705. Having accumulated thoughts, with a definite purpose, 
and having decided in our own minds how we mean to group 
them, the next question is, how we are to place them on the 
canvas. Having something definite to say, how are we to say it ? 

% 3 
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COMPOSITION— ITS AIM. 


It is some tiling gained to understand clearly what the object o£ 
Composition composition is, as distinguished from the mere utter- 
and the more ance of thought. In writing or in speaking, it is a 
SSKff man’s business to instruct, to persuade, to convince, 
dial in - 43 or tojileasc j lie has not only to announce a fact or 

yuished. propound an argument, he has to guide the judg- 

ment and excite the feelings. If in stating a groat truth, or 
still more in explaining a perplexed doctrine, he contents him- 
self with a single condensed enunciation of it, kc*will produce 
no conviction. He is addressing a complex being, with reason, 
and fancy, and emotion, and to every part of this complex being 
lie must appeal. As sight, and hearing, and touch are all 
needed for an intelligent knowledge of material things, so is 
every mental faculty for a clear perception of the form and 
weight of spiritual truths. ... It must be noted too that con- 
viction is not only a complex process, it is a slow and very gradual 
one. The mind requires time to gather round a truth, to 
handle and feel it. A writer, and still more a speaker, lias to 
aid the mind in this work. Ho therefore presents his thoughts 
in different lights and on different sides. He feels that men 
must ‘ mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ his statements : and 
that if the process be unduly hastened at any stage, truth itself 
fails to be nutritive, and may even become disgusting. It is the 
aim then of composition to present thought to the complex 
man; and to keep it in sufficiently protracted contact with 
every part of our nature, so that it may impress the memory, 
inform the judgment, and interest the heart. 

It is with this view that Milton has expounded the brief 
description of the evangelist, * He showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world,’ into a succession of pictures, which, bring before us 
Athens, and Rome, and Parbhia ; while Jeremy Taylor makes 
the trite sentiment, € Human life is short, and human happiness 
frail/ the thesis of an entire book on * Holy Dying . 5 * Tlia 
Pilgrimage of Life 5 represents a thought familiar for centuries. 
It was reserved for the immortal dreamer in his matchless alle- 
gory so to unfold and enforce it as to make tho theme * the joy of 
many generations . 5 The thoughts of other writers have been 
expanded and adorned in different ways : with humour, as in the 
works of Thomas Puller and Sydney Smith ; with strong robust 
sense and vigorous wit, as in the sermons of South and Barrow ; 
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with rich fancy, as in Jeremy Taylcr and Edmund Burke ; with 
mingled playfulness and shrewdness, as in the letters of Cowper 
and Lamb. Sometimes the style is stilted and pedantic, as in 

Illustrations ^ 10IuaB Browne ; sometimes easy and natural, as 
in Addison ; sometimes rhetorical and sonorous, as 
in Johnson or in Gibbon. But in every case it is taken as 
granted that thought needs to appeal to maids irltvlt 1 nature, 
that the whole mind needs to bo interested in it. and that it is 
by style or composition this double purpose is to be gained. 

7 Ob. To complete our definitions : when composition has all 

Eloquence this variety and adnydednoss to the whole man, and 

what? tii e thought is comprehensive, continuous, * sequa- 
cious/ as Coleridge phrased it, then we have uotjitf/xc, one 
of the noblest intellectual girts. The terra indicates the free flow 
of great and connected thoughts in clear, vivid, and impressive 
speech. 

707. One of the most fatal mistake* in relation to style is to 
(Unnpoaiiiow sll i J P oso that a writer who wishes to bo natural must 
roqunt'H toil dispense with all toil and pains in composition. This 
and panib. ni ^ r j- e } las hoen sanctioned by very different writers : 
‘ Never think/ says Cobbett, * of mending what you write ; let it 
go ; no patching.’ ( Endeavour/ says Niebuhr, c never to strike 
out anything of what you have once written down. Punish 
yourself by allowing once or twice something to pass, though 
you see you might give it better/ But it is none the less to be 
condemned. Composition that costs little is generally worth 
little. Easy writing is very bad reading ; and for young or 
unpractised writers to forget or neglect this principle is to make 
themselves and their work ridiculous. 

The history of literature abounds with illustrations. The 
Hebrews described poetry, and all poetic composition by a term 

Illustrated was appropriated originally to the process of 

pruning. Greek and Latin authors spent years, as is 
well known, on those works which have come down to us as 
models of style. Ten years Isocrates devoted to one of Ins 
works. After eleven years of labour Yirgil regarded his JEneid 
as still imperfect. Pascal often gave twenty days to the compo- 
sition of a single letter ; and some of those letters he wrote and 
re-wrote seven or eight times. Tlio result is, that they are 
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reckoned among the best specimens of the grace and flexibility of 
the French tongue. Tasso and Pope, Milton and Addison , Gold- 
smith and Hume, are known to have toiled in their task ; and 
the manuscripts of most of them still attest the earnestness with 
which they perfected their works. 

Even when the MS. is silent it does not follow that the com- 
pact perspicuity or apparently careless ease which great authors 
have gained is not an acquirement. Johnson, and Robert Hall, 
and Lord Macaulay, are known to have thought put and ar- 
ranged their paragraphs before committing a word to paper. 
Sometimes, as in Johnson’s case, this was done imperfectly. 

* The Rambler/ it is said, was sent to the press, and the author 
wrote it to a large extent, on the moment, and ‘ never blotted a 
line. ’ But then the first edition is not now regarded as Johnson’s 
work. The second and third editions contain not less than G000 
alterations, and Johnson himself attests that men who in this 
department c think themselves bom to be illustrious without 
labour,’ will find it a very fallacious hope — as fallacious as to 

* omit the cares of husbandly and then expect the blossoms of 
Arabia.’ 

Of course it is not meant that this rule is without exceptions. 
Some writers cannot correct. They exhaust their ardour on 
the first creative act, and every addition is a weakness. Others, 
like Gibbon, and Hall, and Macaulay, adopt Niebuhr’s sugges- 
tion , — c east even long paragraphs in a single mould, try them by 
the ear, deposit them in the memoiy, and so suspend the action 
of the pen till they have given the last finish to their work.’* 
Others, again, who have had long practice, can dash off sentences 
and chapters with remarkable rapidity and accuracy. But these 
exceptions either illustrate the rule, and are apparent only, or 
they must be regarded as exceptions. For most men the rule is 
absolute. Skill in composition is an acquired habit ; and like 
other habits is perfected *by reason of use.’ 

708. It may help and console the merely English student to 
GaoU compo- kll0W while an acquaintance with the classic lan- 
sition not guages may aid in English composition, it is by no 
imowiea^eof means essential. William Shalcspeare, William Oob- 
bett,IzaakWalton, J ohnBunyan, Benjamin Franklin, 
Hugh Miller, all excelled as authors. The style of 
• Gibbon’s Memoirs, chap. ix. 
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each is copious, clear, and idiomatic ; and the style of two of them 
— Franklin and Miller — is remarkable for richness and accuracy. 

Illustrated w ^ en ® le ^ r works were written they knew 
no foreign tongue. The ir writings therefore illustrate 
the wealth o£ idiomatic English, and the possibility of mastering 
the language by the study of English literature alone. 

Even for synonymy, a knowledge of the derivation of words is 
less helpful than a knowledge of their use. Their meaning 
depends more on actual custom than on origin, and the writer 
who looks oiily or chiefly to etymology will be sure to mislead. 
Both are best : but if we are to have one help only, let it be — 
not etymology, but usage. 

Having a theme and thoughts in relation to it, with a 
clear conviction that style is an art to be sedulously culti- 
vated, the next question is, How are these thoughts to be 
expressed, and what habits are we to cultivate, so as to 
acquire the power of expressing them ? In brief, we need in 
our ivords , copiousness, accuracy, and propriety ; in our sen- 
tences, clearness, unity, strength, and harmony : and in our 
paragraphs we need, in addition to preceding qualities, that 
skilful combination of sentences, that e ccdlida juncture, 9 on 
which so much of the rhythm and effectiveness of a writer’s 
stylo depends. 


i. Wonus. 

700. A copious phraseology is one cure of wordiness, and is 
a. Copious- essential to effective writing. It helps us to the very 
ness. %vords we need. It at once defines and sheds light 
on the thought we have to examine. 

What scope there is for the cultivation of this quality is 
clear, from the fact that out of forty thousand words in English 
Milton uses but eight thousand, and the many-sided Sliakspeare 
but fifteen. 

The sources of a copious diction are various. Horace Walpole 
Sources of ^ as j es ^ n gty referred his Mend to newspapers. Dr. 
a copious Chalmers seriously commended them, and maintained 
diction. that many articles of the daily press are equal in 
richness and variety to anything in our best standard authors. 
Such letters as those of Cowper and Charles Lamb abound in 
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good idiomatic phrases, The works of great word-painters, 
Edmund Spenser, Jeremy Taylor, Edmund Burke, Do Quincy, 
and Carlyle deserve study ; and generally the writings of our 
best poets. In fact the great prose writers of most nations have 
at some time of their lives given themselves to the study of the 
poets ; Plato and Cicero, Dryden and Pope, Addison and John- 
son, Fenelon and Pascal : while others have been themselves 
poets ; Cowley and Swift, Goldsmith and Cowper, Southey and 
Scott. Southey, whose general prose style is admirably lucid and 
natural, ascribes its excellence to the practice of composition in 
poetry. Nor should the intercourse of private life be overlooked. 
More than one eminent author has affirmed that he learnt more 
in tliis respect from the conversation of intelligent women than 
from any other source. Wliat we have to avoid is, on tlie one 
hand, tlie stiff pedantry of a bookish dicoion, and on the other 
the tame common-place style of careless conversation. Wliat we 
have to secure is the vigour and dignity of the first, with the 
ease and variety of tlie second. 

The mechanical helps to the acquisition of copiousness are 
Mechanical also important. A student must, if possible, practise 
helps. translation from a foreign language into his own ; a 
read, and then mite down in his own words favourite passages ; 
describe fully objects, scenes, occurrences, characters ; describe 
them literally and figuratively, now in a style richly florid, and 
now in a style severely chaste, till he has acquired the habit of 
saying the same thing in a dozen different ways — a great snare, 
but also a great acquisition. 

710. Accuracy is even more important than copiousness. It 
teaches us to give each word its exact meaning, 
makes verbiage as unnecessary as it is always dis- 

* Our best miters agree in this language, by obliging us to weigh 

view. * I derived groat advantage,’ the shades of difference between 

says Southey, * from the practice of words and phrases, and to 11ml the 

translating the books read at the expression, whether by the selection 

Westminster School. 7 ‘This prac- of the terms or the turning of the 

tice, 7 says Scott, ‘will give a. man a idiom, which is required for a given 

command of his own language, which meaning; whereas when composing 

no one willhave r who does not study originally, the idea may be varied in 

English composition in early life. 7 order to suit the diction which most 

This exercise. Lord Brougham readily presents itself.’— ‘Ways and 

thinks, well calculated to give an Words of Men of Letters,’ p. &>. 

accurate knowledge of our own 
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pleasing and tends to produce conviction even when the mind is 
not disposed to be convinced. The man who says precisely whafc 
lie moans commends his case to our judgment no less than to our 
taste. He has one of the qualities of a great teacher ; lie seems 
to have insight, and he can tell what he sees. 

To use words accurately, we must attach, to them a definite 
meaning, make it clear what that meaning is, and combine them 
in phrases consistent with the idiom of our tongue. e Best/ for 
example, means c repose ? and f remainder 5 ; * nervous 9 means 
both c weak 5 and * strong ? ; ; to cleave 5 means f to adhere 5 and 
tf to separate 1 ; ‘ speech 9 represents both the act of speaking and 
the words spoken ,* thought is both a process anil tin object ,* 
judgment, an act and a decision. ‘ Wxj 9 is used in PopeV 
tf Essay on Criticism 9 with at least seven meanings, nor can wo 
tell in any case but from the context in what sense these terms 
arc used. 

In all languages, moreover, certain combinations are appro- 
priate. Sion c answer questions 5 and ‘ reply to attacks. 9 Acts 
are c laudable ; 5 persons, c praiseworthy. 5 Tilings ‘lie on the 
tabic/ or f are laid there. 9 We speak in English of a ‘ ray of hope, 9 
a * shade of doubt/ a ‘flight of fancy/ the ‘ warmth of emotion/ 
the ‘ ebullitions of anger/ We have, moreover, in English a 
large number of idioms, which must be used for the sake of 
beauty and force, and be accurately used, for the sake of dear- 
ness, c.g. : ‘ To make 5 is fomid in upwards of twenty phrases, 
and with a very different meaning in each. Thus, we make 
friends — merry — sport — way — good — amends — account — a doubt; 
— a present — a point — an end — an offer — something of it — 
nothing of it — it out — as though, etc/ 3Sor is our style accurate 
unless these and like combinations be noted and maintained. 

Among the helps to accuracy in the use of words, the careful 
study of conjugate or cognate, synonymous, and antithetic terms 
is of great value. 

worS^ flto conjugate or cognate terms are meant those that 

6 Swift ridicules the truisms ol com- trious, all that youth has of ami olio, 
position (see p. 3 S3), and Miss More or beauty of ravishing, sees itself in 
the use of un-English Idioms this quarter. Render yourself here 

< My lord and I are in the intention then, my friend, and you shall find 

to make good cheer, and a great ex- assembled all that is of best, whether 

pease, and this country is in possession for letters, whether for mirth. -- 

to furnish wherewithal to amuse one- ‘letter from a lady to her xnena, in 

self. All that. England has of illus- the reign of George 1Y. 
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come from the same root, and which are often used in very 
different senses, e.g. : From ‘beran/ A. S. f to bear,’ we have 
‘ a man’s bearing? ‘ a heavy burden ? ‘ a quiet berth? ‘ a sweet 
berry? ‘ an overbearing temper.’ From ‘ cado,’ to fall, we have ‘a 
natural cadence? ‘ a difficult case/ ‘ a sad casualty? ‘a mere acci- 
dent? ‘ a rapid decay? c a deciduous plant/ and ‘ an occidental star.’ 

‘Habit and habitation/ ‘ debit and debility/ ‘ conversation 
and conversant/ Objective and objection/ ‘ remiss and remis- 
sion/ 6 absolute and absolution,’ ‘consequent and consequential/ 
‘presumptive and presumptuous,’ ‘spirited, sprightly, spirituous, 
spiritual, inspired/ though each group is composed of cognate 
words, have little connection, or even widely differ, in meaning. 
This fact needs to be carefully marked to guard both against 
mistake and against the use of concrete forms, when the abstract 
form (for example) which we may have to use has no connexion 
in meaning. Some years ago, a lady anxious to leave to her 
servant her clothing, jewellery, and whatever she had worn on 
herpers<m, thought she could not be wrong in describing it as 
‘j personalty? and unwittingly included in the bequest ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

True synonymes in English, or in any language, are extremely 
rare. Ac certain stages in the progress of a language 
ynonjmes. are numerous. The reader may often see them 
side by side in Wycliffo’s version. But they stay for a time only 
The superfluous words are soon used for a new purpose, or are 
gradually laid aside. To distinguish between apparent synonymes 
is a j)rocess that requires delicacy, clearness, and practice. 

A few examples may be taken to illustrate the process : — 

One, only, alone, lonely : 

Unity is the idea common to all these -words. But they differ 
thus : That is ‘ one ’ of which there are any ; and is opposed to 
* none.’ That is ‘ only’ of which there is but one ; the word is 
opposed to ‘ more than one/ That is ‘ alone ’ which is actually 
unaccompanied ; the word is opposed to * with others.’ That is 
‘ lonely 5 which is habitually unaccompanied. One child ; an 
only child ; a child alone ; a lonely child. 

Whole, entire, complete, total : 

Nothing is ‘ whole’ which has anything taken from it : nothing 
is ‘ entire ’ that is divided : nothing is ‘ complete ’ that has not all its 
parts, and those parts fully developed. ‘ Complete 7 refers to the 
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perfection of parts ; ' entire 5 to their unity ; ' whole 9 to their 
junction ; ' total 7 to their aggregate. A whole orange ; an entire 
set; a complete facsimile ; the to’al expense. 

Superstitious, credulous, bigoted, enthusiastic, fanatical : 

The ' superstitious 7 are too ceremonious or scrupulous in mat- 
ters of religious worship : the c credulous ? are too easy of belief : 
the ' bigoted 5 are blindly obstinate in their creed. Enthusiasm 
is the zeal of credulity ; fanaticism, the zeal of bigotry. The 
opposite extreme of superstition is irreverence ; of credulity, 
scepticism ; of enthusiasm and bigotry, indifference. Supersti- 
tion is often humble and laborious ; enthusiasm impatient and 
capricious. Credulity is the most inconsistent, and fanaticism 
the most intolerant, of the religious affections. 

Inexorable, inflexible : 

* Inexorable , 7 what no entreaty can bend : ' inflexible , 7 what 
nothing can bend. 

Persuasion, conviction : 

These words agree in expressing an assent of the mind, and 
they differ thus : ' Persuasion 5 is assent founded on what appeals 
to the feelings and imagination, and has but imperfect proof : 
'conviction 7 is assent founded on satisfactory proofs, which 
appeal to the reason. That which is pleasant persuades ; that 
which is binding convinces. Conviction is certainty ; persuasion 
is ever liable to become doubt. 

Discovery, invention : 

What existed before, but in an unnoticed state, is said, when 
found out, to be 6 discovered : 7 what is called into being for the 
first time is 'invented . 7 Harvey discovered the circulation of 
the blood ; Galileo invented the telescope. 

Silence, taciturnity : 

' Silence 9 describes an actual state : ' taciturnity , 7 a habitual 
disposition. A loquacioxis man may sit in silence ; and a taci- 
turn man may be making an effort at conversation. 

Religion, devotion, piety, sanctity ; 

'Religion 7 is what binds men to God, and is often external. 

' Devotion 7 is the state in which men vow to be obedient to him : 
it always implies the internal subjection of the man to God. 
'Piety 7 is the filial sentiment which we cherish to Him as our 
Father. 'Sanctity 7 is the habitual holiness which a sense of 
His law and character inspires. 
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To foster, to cherish, to harbour, to indulge : 

To ‘ foster 3 is to sustain and nourish with care and effort. 
To ‘ cherish 9 is to hold and treat as dear. To * harbour 9 is to 
provide with shelter and protection, so as to give opportunity for 
working to something that might be, and often ought to bo, ex- 
cluded. To ‘ indulge 9 is to treat with sweetness* 

To hope, and to expect : 

Both express the anticipation of something future : when the 
anticipation is welcome, we e hope ; 9 when it is certain , we ‘ expect. 9 
To reprove, to rebuke, to reprimand, to censure, to remon- 
strate, to expostulate, to reproach a : 

To ‘reprove’ is to admonish with disapprobation. To ‘re- 
buke ’ is now used in nearly the same sense, but is a stronger 
term. To c reprimand * is to reprove officially, and by one in 
authority. To ‘ censure 9 is to express an unfavourable opinion. 
It implies equality between the parties, and is less personal than 
the previous terms. To c remonstrate 9 and to c expostulate 9 are 
acts more argumentative, and imply more of advice than is im- 
plied in either { reproofs 9 or e censures.’ They also apply only 
to acts now taking place, or about to take place, while censure 
applies only to what is past. Men may remonstrate with a 
superior : they generally expostulate with equals or inferiors. 
To e reproach 9 is to give vent to our feelings ; it is applicable to 
all grades ; and it often applies when we attribute to another 
faults he does not admit. 

By, with, through : 

‘Nearness/ ‘oneness/ ‘throughness, are the ideas these words 
express, and they are sometimes interchangeable. When ‘by' 
and ‘ with 9 express two causes, the first cause or agent is ex- 
pressed by the use of ‘ by/ and the second or instrumental cause 
by ‘with/ ‘By’ belongs to the agent, ‘with’ to the instru- 
ment, This is modern usage. 

When they both express means only, and not original agency, 
‘by’ implies that the means are necessary, ‘with/ that they are 
auxiliary only. Hence the phrase ‘ By our swords we gained 
these lands, and with our swords we will keep them.’ 

Generally, ‘ with 9 indicates companionship (from ‘ witlian/ to 
bind), ‘by/ the mode or way of performing some act. They 

* See English Synonymes, edited by Archbishop Wliaidy. 
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are some times either appropriate, 4 by patience 5 — f with, patience,* 
though the sense is not exactly the same. 

4 Through 5 implies that the means used form the appointed 
channel for the conveyance of the object named. 

Therefore, wherefore, then, accordingly, consequently : 

4 Therefore ’ is for that reason or those reasons : 4 wherefore f is 
for which reason or reasons, and applies to something imme- 
diately preceding. 4 Then 5 indicates a less formal conclusion, 
and is often applicable to physical sequence : 4 these facts being 
so . 5 4 Accoxtlingly ’ is applicable to physical sequence only. 
Both it and 4 then 5 often refer to a practical course following from 
certain causes or facts. 4 Consequently 5 is the most; formal con- 
clusive of the whole, though generally confined to a prwlknl 
sequence : e.g. — 

4 1 determined not to act hastily, and therefore I consulted my legal 
adviser. His opinion was sustained by much learning and good sense : 
I accordingly adopted the course he recommended : I fixed thm upon 
this plan : consequently, I am not to be blamed, as if I had acted with- 
out counsel or thought.’— E nglish Synonymes. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the importance of 
the whole subject. For further details the reader must refer to 
Taylor’s English Synonymes, to Crabbe’s or to the 4 English 
Synonymes 5 edited by the Archbishop of Dublin. No book, 
however, will supersede the exercise of thought and discrimina- 
tion on the part of the student himself. 

Antithetic terms are opposites : as, black and white, light 
Antithetic an ^ darkness, virtue and vice. As most words express 
words. one idea, and imply or connote others, each has 
several opposites ; as, town, country ; town, village ; town, city ; 
town, neighbourhood. Nor is it difficult to extend a description 
by enumerating the points of contrast between the tiling we have 
named and the various tilings it suggests. 

Even when there is no antithesis expressed, a writer may 
judge of the clearness of his terms by the readiness with which 
they call up to the mind the opposite thoughts : e.g. — 

Gospel, Law : Gospel, no news of God, of forgiveness, of 
holiness, of eternal life ; Gospel, good news as contrasted 
with a message of anger, or of unattainable blessing. 

Similarly from the words 4 How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great a salvation ? 5 it would be easy to draw out most import- 
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ant truth, by vividly describing the opposites of € salvation/ 
i neglect/ e escape/ 

It is with words as with things : they are thoroughly known 
only through their contraries. 

. 711. Propriety in the use of words is a principle 

c. ropric y. j egg a ] :>so ^ e than either of the preceding. 

As a rule, words of Anglo-Saxon origin are most appropriate 
Rules "^hcn we describe individual things, natural feeling^ 

J “ * domestic life, the poetry of nature : werds of Latin 

origin, when we describe the results of generalization or of 
abstraction, the discoveries of science. Is it philosophy you 
discuss? Then 6 the impenetrability of matter’ will be found a 
better phrase than its A. S. equivalent, the c unthorough fare- 
someness of stuff.’ Is it natural feeling? i Paternal expect- 
ations’ and c maternal attachment’ are less impressive than a 
6 father’s hopes * and a f mother’s love.’ 

It is an equally obvious rule, that the words used be appro- 
priate not only to the theme we have to discuss, but to the 
purpose we have in view in discussing it. If truth or facts are 
to be analyzed for philosophic purposes, the clear phraseology of 
the c Theory of Vision,’ or of the 6 Commentaries on the Laws of 
England,’ is preferable to the gorgeous imagery of the ‘ Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in Prance.’ We need in that case c dry- 
light/ an unstirred atmosphere. If fashion is to be rebuked or 
ridiculed, the light bantering of the ‘ Spectator’ is preferable to 
the ponderous verbiage of the < Rambler ’ : while for serious 
themes it is a general impression that a stylo of earnest dignity 
is mosfc becoming.* 

And yet this rule has great license. Propriety is a relative 
Limits of term. A style, appropriate to the theme it discusses, 
these rules, needs, before it can be pronounced absolutely appro- 


* Examples of incongruity of style 
and subject are the following:— 

* Six heartless, desolate years of 
lonely conjugal chasm had succeeded 
to double their number of unparalleled 
conjugal enjoyment ; and the void was 
still fallow and hopeless, when the yet* 
very-handsome-though-no-longer-in- 
her-Wotfm, Mrs. Stephen Alien of 
Lynn, now booom? a widow, decided, 


for the promoting the education of her 
eldest daughter, to make London her 
winter residence. 1 -Memoirs of Du. 
Burnet. 

* I waited till their slow and harsher 
inspirations showed them to be both 
asleep; just then, on changing my 
position, my head struck against 
something which rhptmfiM from the 
ceil ing.*— B rock d bn Brown. 
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priaie, to be compared with the character of the writer and the 
position of the readers. 

Phraseology perfectly appropriate in Jeremy Taylor, because 
natural and characteristic, would be intolerable in Abraham 
Tucker (* Edwircl Search *), or in "William Paley. The humour or 
wit of Eachard, of Thomas Fuller, or of Sydney Smith, is essen- 
tial to their strength, but would be unbecoming in Arnold or in 
Howe. The position and tastes of readers need also to be 
regarded. A style most attractive to children might repel a 
grown man. * No rule seems to some minds more absolute than 
that a grave style is required for grave themes. Yet, in apparent 
violation of both rules, some of the most effective speakers are 
so simple that even children understand them : while others 
change in the same paragraph ‘ from grave to gay/ c from lively 
to severe/ and become the more impressive. The fact is that 
there is not only a most mysterious connection, as has been 
shown by authors on rhetoric from Aristotle downwards, be- 
tween apparently incompatible emotions, between laughter and 
tears ; but man is a complex being, and appeals adapted to his 
whole nature are often more elective than those that touch only 
a part. If a writer is natural, and is believed to be in earnest, 
humour on even serious topics will often prove more impressive 
than dry dignity. The addresses of Latimer and Luther illus- 
trate this truth ; and if the name of South is not added to the 
list, it is because in his case the general effect of his wit is 
weakened by suspicions of the spirit that prompted it. It may 
be natural, but it seems inappropriate to his theme. It sounds 
malicious, and was certainly not healthful for his audience. 

The general rule therefore that words should be appropriate, 
Modified ma y advantage be expanded thus : The words 
should be appropriate to the character of the audience, 
to the aptitudes and temperament of the author, and to the 
subject he has to discuss. 

It may prove an important correction of a popular impression 
to add that in Coleridge’s opinion works of imagination should 
be written in the plainest language. The more purely imagi- 
native they are, tlie more important is it that the style be plain. 

Perhaps these facts may serve also to foster a more catholic 
and philosophic spirit when men have to judge of the language 
and labours of those who are seeking to influence their fellows. 
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Nothing -will exctfse irreverence. Notliing will justify appeals 
that flatter pride or excite passion. But as the terms of reason- 
ing are careful and precise, of love, simple and ardent, so in 
seeking to instruct and persuade a complex nature, it is not only 
allowable, it may even be essential to combine logic and love 
and humour, and thus to address and interest the whole, 

ii. Sentences. 

713. The first and grand essential quality of sentences is 
Clearness c ^ earness - Speech is properly thought incarnate, as 
literature is thought incarnate and more or loss im- 
mortal. Each fulfils its mission only when the whole spirit of 
the thought is represented in the form. Diplomacy indeed has 
denied this truth, and has affirmed epigrammatically that the 
concealment of thought is the chief end of speech, a Young 
thinkers too sometimes mistake darkness for depth, and suppose 
that whatever is perspicuous must be superficial. To these last 
it may be conceded that a string of truisms creates languor and 
even disgust ; and that when thought is poor, perspicuity makes 
the poverty the plainer. Still the fact remains, that whatever 
conceals the meaning calls off attention from the thought and 
weakens impression. Clearness is to speech what a good lens is 
to the telescope ; without it, objects appear distorted, or they 
remain unseen. It is what a fine atmosphere is to scenery. Ifc 
makes the whole field visible, and bathes the landscape itself 
with fresh glory. 

Clearness in the use of particular words has been already dis- 
cussed. Here we are concerned with them in combination, as 
sentences, 

713. One of the first requisites for clearness is grammatical 
Grammatical accuracy', The opposite is a solecism, as the logical 
accuracy. opposite of truth is an error, and the moral opposite 
of truth, a lie : e.g. — 

‘He is a God in his friendship, as well as in his nature, and therefore 
we sinful creatures are not took upon advantage, nor consumed in our 
provocations.'— South (On Friendship), 

‘Those whom the splendour of their rank, or the extent of their 

* The curious reader may trace the ‘Modern English Literature,’ p. 2S3. 
progress of this sentiment in Breen’s 
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capacity, have placed upon the summit of human life, have not often 
given any jubt occasion to envy in those who look up to them from a 
lower station/ — J ohnson (Life of Savage). 

c That great man (Cato) approached the company with such an all* 
that showed he contemned the honour which he laid claim tod — 
Addison (Tatier, SI). 

i Let neither partiality or prejudices appear*, but let truth everywliOiO 
be sacred.’— D eyden. 

In these examples, either the sense is obscured, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the attention of the ivader is dis- 
tracted by false grammar. 

English 71h The violation of English idiom, and the 
idiom, neglect of syntactical completeness, are or the same 

ground to be avoided : e. g. — 

‘The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to (of) their 
greatness, or derogation tv (from.) their sufhciency, to. roly upon coun- 
sel. 5 — Bacon (Essays, No. 1). 

6 When we look on such chi eels, we are pleased to think we arc in no 
danger of (from) thorn.’ — A ddison (Spec. Mo. 41S), 

( Removing the term from ’Westminster, sitting the parliament, was 
illegal,'—: Mm Macaulay’s England. 

i A supercilious attention to minute formalities is a certain indication 
of a littlo mind, conscious to (of) the want of innate dignity/ — H awses- 
WORTH* 

* The discovery he made and communicated with (to) h is friends/— 
Swift. 

‘ And indeed in some cases we derive as much or more pleasure from 
that source than from the thing itself/ — B urke (On the Sublime and the 
Beautiful). 

Better — ‘ As much pleasure from that source . . as from the thing 
itself, perhaps more.’ 

‘ Chaucer followed nature everywhere, but was never so bold to go 
before her/— P ryden (Essay on Dramatic Poetry). 

* The Bushman will plunder a Hottentot, with as m aeh recklessness or 
even more than he would the hated Caffro/— Mayne Reid. 

These sentences are of course syntactically wrong, but the 
point they are quoted to illustrate is one of even more import- 
ance. They fail to express the meaning of the writer. We can 
guess his meaning, but the guess is not certainty, and the process 
dissipates our thoughts and weakens the impression. In short, 
bad grammar is injustice to truth. 
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CLEARNESS— COLLOCATION OF WORDS. 


715. The chief attention, however, of a writer who studies 
Collocation clearness needs to he given to the collocation of his 
of words, words. Their position generally indicates in English 
the connection and the sense » It is therefore of the last import- 
ance. 

Two rules are of frequent use and of great value. 

3. Words that express things connected in thought, should 
he placed as near to each other as possible, unless another ar- 
rangement be required by the emphasis. The neglect of this 
rule suspends the sense and often creates ambiguity : e. g. — 

* The English are naturally fanciful and very often disposed by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which is so frequent in our nation, 
K to many wild notions and visions to which others are not so liable/ — 
Addison (Spectator)* 

Transpose the words in italic, insert * are/ and the sentence 
will be greatly improved. 

* It cannot he impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, 
whatever it might be in the Abbot of St, ReaVs, which was Savoy, I 
think ; or in Peru under the Incas, where Garcilasso de la Yega says it 
was lawful for none but the nobility to study ; for men of all degrees to 
instruct themselves in those affairs wherein they may be actors, or 
judges of those that act or controllers of those that judge/— Bouno- 
beoee (On the Study of History). 

Here two sentences would be better than one : or the whole 
may be transposed ; — 

‘ Whatever may be thought of instruction in Savoy, etc., or in Peru, 
etc., it cannot, etc/ 

* Errors A are sometimes committed A (or, here) by the most distin- 
guished writers, with respect to the use of * shall 1 and 6 tvilL* — Btjtleb’s 

&RAMMAB, 

i Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest in him, who 
holds the reins of the whole creation in his hands — Spectator, No. 12* 

* Who, in his hands y holds the reins of the whole creation/ — E ames’ 
Elements op Criticism, ii, 53* 

Better — * Who holds in his hands the reins of the whole creation/ etc 

* There is A a remarkable union in his style of harmony and ease/— 
Blais’s Rhetoric, 

‘Hence he x considered marriage with a modern political economist as 
very dangerous/— DTsraeli (Curiosities of Literature). 

For the same reason, to avoid a suspension of the sense, such 
constructions as the following should be avoided ; 



ADVERBS.-- RZLATIYI3. 


* Though virtue borrows no assistance frcA\ yet lr[ may often be :*<*,- 
companion by ike advantages of fort am./ 


Tliis tf splitting o 2 particles, 5 as it has been called, is not nn- 
grammatical, and is even concneive sometimes to exactness of 
expression ; but it suspends the sense and directs attention to 
what are generally in significant words. TVhen the words are 
emphatic, and the intervening words a>'£ few, the construction 
may be allowed : e. g . — 

6 TFIicQier lie is Jli m 9 or s£ us, I cmioi id!/ 


The right position of adverbs and the right use and nos 
relative pronouns come under this rule : e. g. — 
tf AH that is favoured by goal use-, is ;;o£ proper to bo ret:; 


ion of 


Hurray. 

Tetter — c Xoi all/ etc. 

* Thales was not okly famous A for his knowledge of nature, bat for his 
moral wisdom.’ — E i,tiuld\5 Philosophy. 


‘Having A had some considerable object sat before us/ — B lair. 
e There is still v. A grcaiui* impropriety in a doable comparative/ — 
PRIESTLEY. 


fi Por sinners also lend to sinners to receive A as much again*' — Luxs 
vi. 34. 

« The following sentence cannot A but be posaiUy understood/ — L owth’S 
Gratae. 

£ I hope not much to tiro those whom I shall xot happen A to please/— 
Rambler, No. 1. 

See also par. 458, 450, 501, in Syntax. 

As the relative ( which 5 and the pronoun c it 5 are seldom fit 
representatives of an indicative assertion or of an adjective, the 
following must be avoided : 

4 The court opposed, which was anticipated ; * say f as was anticipated/ 

4 In narration, Homer is at all times concise, u'hieh renders him lively 
and agreeable/— Blair's Rhetoric, p. 48o. 

6 To be dexterous in danger is a virtue ; but to court danger to show it 
(virtue or dexterity), is weakness/ — P jexn s Treasury. 

4 The whole Russians are inspired with the belief lhat their mission is to 
conquer the world, and their destiny to effect it .' — Alison's Europe, 
ii, 126, 


So must all constructions be avoided that leave ambiguous the 
antecedent of a relative or the reference of a pronoun : as — 
allude to the article Blind, in the Encyclopedia Briiannica, published 

S 
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CLEARNESS, — PUNCTUATION* 


at Edinburgh in the year 1783, which was written by him /—Mackenzie, 
‘Life of Blacklock/ 

< From a habit of saving time and paper, which young men acquire at 
the university, they write in so diminutive a manner, and with such fre- 
quent blots and iu Leri mentions, that their writing is hardly legible/— 
Swift, ‘Letter to a Young Gentleman/ 

* No one had exhibited the structure of the human kidneys ; Vesalius 
having only examined them in dogs/ — H alIiAK. 

Of course, these passages may be so enmhasized in reading as 
to be made clear : but the fault remains. The ramming as in- 
dicated by the emphasis is not accurately expressed by the writer : 
and in the absence of emphasis, the reader hesitates between the 
natural construction and what he supposes to be the sense. 

2. Where words or clauses are so placed as to be susceptible 
of a double reference, the construction must be changed. 

As when pronouns are repeated and may refer to different 
persons or tilings : see par. 458. 

Or when an explanatory or modifying clause is placed between 
two members of a period : e. g. — 

‘ This work in its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma , anil 
fouling the power of life gradually declining , he had no longer courage to 
undertake/ — Johnson, ‘Life of Savage/ 

‘The minister who A grows less by his elovation, UJce a Utile statue on 
a mighty pedestal , will always have his jealousy strong about him/— - 
Bolingbhoee (On Parties). 

Such clauses are of the nature of adjectives or adverbs : and 
they must be connected closely with the words they qualify. 

71G. Faults of this kind have increased since the invention of 
Punctuation; printing; partly because of the study of the classic 
effect of. languages, which admit much more variety of arrange- 

ment than our own ; and partly because punctuation has been 
thought sufficient to indicate the arrangement when otherwise it 
would not havo been clear. Punctuatio3i is an article invented 
to maintain the integrity of the sense, amid tho dislocation of 
related words. It is to writing what pauses and gestures arc to 
speech. It is a groat help ; but very liable to be made more of 
than it deserves. It is, in fact, often managed carelessly and 
illogically. It always narrows the number of meanings, but ifc 
may exclude the right one. And even if it is employed accu- 



CLEARNESS ABUSED. 


rately, tlie necessity for it implies a want of clearness such as we 
ought to avoid. Above all, in does not connect words, it only 
tippa mirs them ; and it it is supposed that because non-rolated 
words are separated, therefore 'die reader will mentally put them 
in their proper place, punctuation becomes in such a case an 
evil and not a good. Legal documents it is well-known tolerate 
no punctuation. The security against misunderstanding is made 
to depend chiefly on just; and careful arrangement ; and it would 
be well for authors to act as far as possible on the same principle : 
f Use stops-: but whenever possible make the sense plain, inde- 
pendently of them, 3 

Apart from all rules, the grand requisite of a clear style is 
clear thinking . If an object is not distinctly seen, it cannot be 
distinctly described : nor can any mechanical combination of 
words give an adequate conception of what the speaker himself 
has no!; adequately conceived. 

717. But while clearness is one essential of a good style, we 
Clearness ; must carefully guard against three faults which are 
!w abused, sometimes excused on the plea that clearness requires 
us to commit them. 

Some writers for example think that they are never clear 
unless they describe minutely every part of a subject and indicate 
every step of an argument. Nothing is left to the imagination 
or thought of the reader. Such a style commits the same mis- 
take as a map-maker who inserts all the villages and streams of 
a country instead of contenting Mm self with the principal towns 
and rivers. The effect is, that the smaller places cannot be 
discovered without a glass, while by their presence on the map 
that would otherwise be clear is completely concealed. A 
master of composition has justly observed, that e Thucydides and 
Demosthenes lay it clown as a rule, never to say what they have 
reason to suppose would occur to the auditor and reader, in con- 
sequence of anything said before ; knowing that every one is 
more pleased and more easily led by us when we bring forward 
his thoughts indirectly and imperceptibly, than when we elbow 
them and outstrip them with our own .’ 4 

Nor less mischievous is the process of blending with narrative 

s 2 


» * Imaginary Conversations/ i, 120. 
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or argument maxims and sentiments so commonplace and trivial 
as to be taken for granted by all readers. Men sometimes think, 
that in such cases it is the clearness that readers condemn, when 
in truth it is the triteness. The cure is to be sought not in 
obscurity of style but in freshness of thought. 

A third mistake is committed when winters or speakers con- 
found ‘ literal 5 and ‘ clear. ’ They suppose that nothing is plain 
that is figurative ; and in seeking to be perspicuous, are only 
dull and uninteresting. Let it be noted, therefore, that plain 
writing may bo highly figurative ; and that if tire theme is 
abstract, or spiritual, figurative language is almost essential to 
perspicuity. 


718. The second important quality in sentences is Unity. A 

Unity, sentence is, as already defined, a thought put into 

!eiiued Ce words ; one thought, not many. A simple sentence 

is necessarily one thought only; for it has but one 
subject and one predicate. A complex sentence is but one 
thought ; for though it contains two or more finite verbs, there 
is but one principal subject and one principal predicate ; .all else 
forming adjective clauses or adverbs. A compound sentence 
contains two or more thoughts ; bui then each part of the sen- 
tence is really a complete sentence. These parts are separated 
by a semi-colon, or colon, because it is intended to intimate that 
the thoughts are related, though also distinct. Substantially, 
therefore, the statement is accurate that a sentence is one thought 
and not many. 

It is upon this definition of what a sentence is, that all rules 
in relation to unity rest. Once let it be understood that a sen- 
tence's the expression of an entire thought and only one, and 
the necessity for distinct rules is greatly diminished. It may bo 
well however to explain the imnciple and to apply it to specific 
cases. 

719. Let it be carefully noted that unity does not forbid any 
What unity ex ^ ens ^ on ^ le predicate, or any enlargement of the 
does not y subject, or of the complement of the predicate, 
forbid. These may be extended and enlarged to any degree, 


* Swift has ridiculed this practice in 
hia ‘ Tdtioal Essay on the Faculties of 


the Blind, '—Works, vol, v. 
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provided the objects duperib?«l as part of the thought nru Vuiio- 
geneous and make one picture or sense. 

Here for example is an enlargement of the subject : — 

‘ The trim hedge, the grass plot before the cloor, the little flower-bed 
bordered with box, the woodbine trained up against the wall an«l hunting 
its blossoms around tho lattice, the pot of flowers in the window, the 
holly providentially planted around the house, to cheat winter of its 
dreariness and throw in a semblance of green summer to cheer the tire- 
side ; all these bespeak the influence of taste.’ — W ashixgxox Iltxxu, 
* Rural Life in England.’ 

Here is ~an extension of the complement of the predicate : — 

fi Mcthinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant net >n routing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, shaking her venerable locks ; 
methinks I see her as an eagle muiug her mighty youth and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam ; purging and unsealing 
her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.’ — 
Miltox, * Areopagiiiert.’ 

Again : — 

* What a scene must a field oi battle present, whore thousands are 
left without assistance and /without pity, wills, their wounds exposed to 
the piercing air, while the blood freezing as it flows binds them to the 
earth, amidst the trampling of horses and the insults of an enraged foe. 
If they are spaied by the humanity of the enemy, and carried from the 
held, it is but a prolongation of torment. Conveyed in uneasy vehicles, 
often to remote distances, through roads almost impassable, they are 
lodged in ill-prepared receptacles for the wounded and the sick, where 
ike very distress bathes all the efforts of humanity and slrill and renders 
it impossible to give to each the attention he demands. Ear from their 
native home, no tender assiduities of friendship, no well-known voice, 
no wife or mother or sister is near to soothe their sorrows, or relieve 
their thirst or close their eyes in death,* — Hall, f Beflections on War.’ 

Many examples of long sentences, violating no rale of unity, 
may be seen in Jeremy Taylor’s writings, in Professor Wilson’s 
Recreations, in Foster’s Essays, and in parts of Hazlitt. The 
last has at least one sentence a hundred and ten lines long 5 * ’ 

Again : — 

‘ To be most intimately in tho presence, to be surrounded continually 
by the glory of a Being omnipotent, and infinitely intelligent, existent 
from eternity to eternity, the originator, supporter and disposer of all 
other existences, and to feel no powerful impression on our minds, no 
reverential fear, no frequent intimations even of the very fact : is not 
this an astonishing violation of all rectitude, a most melancholy derelic- 
tion of reason ? *— Foster’s Essat (prefixed to Doddridge)* 

* Breen, p. 140. 
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Again : — 

4 The morning had come ox a mighty day, a day of crisis and of final 
hope for human nature then suffering some mysterious eclipse and 
labouring in some dread extremity.’— De Quincy. 

720. It is therefore not the extension or the enlargement of 
any part of a sentence* but the heterogeneousness 
•fortM /Veto- ^ imit 7 condemns ; whether the sentence 
rogeneous- be complex or compound. 

nitos * Here for example is Dr. Johnson’s sketch of the 

personal history of Prior : — 

4 He is supposed to have fallen by his father’s death into the hands of 
his uncle, a vintner near Charing Cross, -who sent him for some time to 
Dr. Busby at Westminster, but notintending to give any education beyond 
that of the school, took him when he was well advanced in literature to 
his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of 
genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and 
was so well pleased with his proficiency, that ho undertook the care and 
cost of his academical education. 

Had these particulars been jotted down as the theme of a 
paragraph., no objection could have been taken to them ; but 
when crowded into a single sentence* they fail to impress ilio 
memory* or to interest the imagination. 

Swift describes the times of Charles II. in terms equally 
confusing : — 

4 To this succeeded the licentiousness which entered with the Restora- 
tion, and from infecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our 
language : which last was not like to be much improved by those who 
at that time made up the court of Ring Charles II. ; either such who 
had followed him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of those fanatic times ; or young men who had 
been educated in the same company : so that the court which used to be 
the standard of propriety and correctness of speech was then, and I 
think hath ever since continued, the worst school in England for that 
accomplishment, and so will remain till better care be taken, in tlie 
education of our young nobility, that they may set out into the world 
with some foundation of literature in order to qualify them for patterns 
of politeness.’ — Swift (On the English Tongue). 

If the student will compare these sentences with the common 
style of Addison* De Foe* or Macaulay* he will perceive at 
once how greatly unity contributes to effective writing. 
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Nor sire brief sentences less bbj eeiionrJ 'ole if hecuA.genouus : 

® - r 

c Cato died in ‘die full vigour of life under vT:,y ; he t is u.iLur.dly 
warm end a lieotioneto in 11 is temper, com uv'iici-sive roul ::.ipar;ir*l, and 
strongly possessed with tlio love of mankind,’ — P ezclvox , 4 Hi .story of 
tlio Roman Republic,’ 

Here ve have Cato's death and vigour and age ; Iiis temper, 
coinprejiensiveiiess,, and benevolence ah in olio con iron -id sen- 
tence. Either there ought to be two sentences ; or the first co- 
ordinate sentence should be inserted as a relative clause. 


721. Mitigated forms of tins same evil are seen in the use of 
the parentheses. 

Parentaescs. P&renilieLic clauses ought io be arcaded. They are 
allowable, however, when they contain brief explanatory phrases 
intended to narrow or define the sense ; a:icl occasionally when 
they suggest by a thought which it is important not to withhold, 
but which has no proper place as a dlszinei sentence in the 
paragraph : e. g. — 


fi There is no party spirit (in the s:ret tenf-u oi thru word) :ic*.v\..w:Iy 
generated by the forming of a, combiii-uion vriih others hr fixed end 
definite objects to be pursued by certain specified means.’ — W iiatsly, 
c Essay ii. J 

4 Men should be warned not io suppose Christian humility to consist in 
a mere general confession of the weakness of human nature, or (what 
comes to the same thing) such a sinfulness in themselves as they believe 
to be common to every descendant of Adam.’ — Whatuly, fc Essay i.’ 

4 I know that some of your class (and perhaps your conscience testifies 
as to one) have no resource for escaping from their disquietude but by 
throwing themselves into the whirl of amusement, into business or in- 
temperance.’ — Posteb, 4 Essay to Doddridge,’ p. sxsv. 

4 He (Sir W. Grant) possessed the first great qualify for dispatching 
business (the 4 real,’ not the 4 affected dispatch ’ of Lord Bacon), the 
power of steadily fixing his attention upon the matter before him,* — 
Bhoughau:, 


If the explanations are long or frequent, or not closely con- 
nected with the subject, they distract the sense and destroy 
impression : thus — 

* When this parliament sat clown (for it deserves our particular obser- 
vation that both houses were full of seal for the present government and 
of resentment against the late usurpation), there was but one party in 
parliament ; and no other party could raise its head in the nation.’— 
Bglixgbboee, 4 Dissertation on Parties.’ 
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e Hume’s * Natural Religion 9 called forth Dr. Beattie’s (author of * Tho 
Minstrel’) able work.’— Handbook op European Litekatttee. 

Burke, in his * Vindication of Natural Society/ mitten in 
imitation of Lord Bolingbroke, has happily illustrated this 
peculiarity of the style of Ills model. 

Even if the explanations are short and pertinent, the style 
may be distracted by their frequency : e. g. — 

4 My voice proclaims, 

How exquisitely tho individual mind 
(And the progressive powers, perhaps, no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world f 
Is fitted.— And how exquisitely too 
(Theme this hut little heard of among men) 

The external world is fitted to the mind. 9 — 

“Woudswoktii’s Excuesion. 

Though poetry admits parentheses more readily than prose, 
just as in a pleasant stroll men more readily turn aside than 
when engaged in business pursuits, yet even here the second 
parenthesis is felt to distract the sense. 

In Dr. Whately’s admirable Treatise on Logic, there are said 
to be upwards of four hundred parentheses, though he himself 
has earnestly condemned the too frequent introduction of them. 

Among writers who abuse the privilege of parentheses may 
be named Bolingbroke, Churchill among the poets, Charles 
Lamb, and occasionally Gibbon., Among writers who skilfully 
use the privilege are John Foster, Lord Brougham, AVhatoly, 
and Cowper. 

Generally, if the parenthesis contains more than is needed to 
guard or limit or apply tho expression, it is an evidence that 
the writer lias thoughts which he has not taken the pains to in- 
corporate in their proper place. Of course the mere omission 
of parenthetic marks is no relief of the difficulty. A lame man, 
to use Whately’s comparison, ‘ is not cured by taking away his 
crutches,’ and still less in concealing them. 

722. It may be added that mixed figures of speech, mutually 
Mixed contradictory words applied to the same subject of , 
figures, etc. thought, and the union of two or more incongruous 
ideas by means of a single verb or adjective, are to be avoided. 
They are generally destructive of unity : e. g. — 

1 There is a period in the history of Europe when every commotion on 
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its surface was occasioned by one cause deeply seated, like the internal 
fire that is supposed to have produced the earthquake of Lisbon. This 
cause was the Reformation. From 1*320 to ICiO the Reformation was fho 
great lever of Europe.* — Lord John Russsll, “ Memoirs o£ Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht.* 

Better— e From 1520 to 1549 the Reformation convulsed while it ele- 
vated Europe.’ 

4 Two great sins, one of omission and one of commission, have been 
committed by the states of Europe in modern times. 5 — Alison, ; Khtoiy of 
Europe.’ 

* To one so gifted with the prodigality of Heaven can we apprc-tch in 
an}’ other attitude than of prostration. — Gilfillan. 

4 Of the nineteen tyrants who started up under the reign of Gidlionus, 
there was not 02 ie who enjoyed a life of peace or a natural thafh .* — 
Gibbon, 4 Rise and Fall.’ 

In classic languages the union oi somewhat incongruous ideas 
by means of a single term is common, raid is even deemed an 
elegance. 

Tims Tacitus speaks of Germany us separated from the 
Dacians * by mutual fear, or by mountains 5 (mutuo metu aut 
montibus), and Virgil, of one tf who kept his purpose and his 
seat . 5 Gibbon also describes the multitude as rising, * armed 
with rustic weapons and irresistible fury, 9 

But in serious composition our language does not favour such 
forms of utterance. 

In epigrammatic or humorous English, however, they are 
allowable ; thus— 

* Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.* 

Db. Evans, 4 Epitaph on Sir J. Vanbrugh/ 

After much patience, and many a wistful look, Pennant started up, 
seized the wig, and threw it into the lire. It was in Haines in a moment, 
and so was the officer, who ran to his sword.’ — Walpoliana. 

Puns, and much of the verbal wit of writers like Thomas 
Fuller, are forms of this style of composition. Discordant 
ideas are brought, by means of some common term, into unex- 
pected relation, and the reader is pleased to find resemblances or 
contrasts where he had expected none. 

723. Strength is that quality of style that fits it to impress, 

s 3 
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Strength and if need be to move the minds of men. When 
explained. WO rds have their full force* they produce a threefold 
effect upon the hearer. The Bound is harmonious ; the rcpresen- 
tation of the thing for which it stands is clear and vivid* and 
there is emotion excited by one or both of the foregoing. Such 
is Burke’s enumeration of the results of style when it has dono 
its utmost.® 

To produce such results* style requires clearness and unify* 
What it the qualities already discussed. It requires besides 
requires, conciseness* vivid and definite works* skilful arrange- 
ment* and some degree of correspondence between the correla- 
tive parts of the same sentence. The opposite faults are dif- 
fuseness* vague platitudes* feeble grouping* and the imperfect 
contrast or the imperfect resemblance of connected clauses. 

724. Conciseness is the first quality : though it has clearly 
Conciseness c "^ ne ^ Miits. The sense must always be plain ; and 
* the expression must be full enough to keep the 
thought before the mind* and to interest our varied nature. But 
while avoiding the mistake of enigmatic brevity* a writer must 
not fall into the other extreme. Thought is ‘like the spring of 
a watch* most powerful when most compressed.’ 

The practical rules on conciseness are the followmg : Avoid 
Rules needless words* and needless clauses ; the profuse rela- 
tion of unnecessary circumstances ; and the protracted 
simile or metaphor*. 

Needless Words : 

Such for example as are already implied or expressed in oilier 
parts of the sentence. Thus Ferguson speaks of one who pos- 
sessed both ‘ magnanimity and greatness of mind? Bolmgbroke, 
‘of tidings of good news? the Spectator* of gaining ‘tlie uni- 
versal love and esteem of all men BTsraeli* ‘ of the mysteries 
of the arcana of alchemy 9 ; and even Archbishop Whately* of 
‘ the trifling minutiae of style* 3 though this last may perhaps be 
defended. 

Adjectives are generally objectionable on the same ground. If 
they are needed to bring out the sense* it is a proof that tho 
nouns they qualify are wanting in definiteness. If they are not 
needed to bring out the sense* but are added to express more 
* Burke 1 On tlie Sublime,’ part v. sec, 
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fully what is scaled in tlie context, or is so implied as to 03 
immediately cieducible from it, the style is luuucd wrJi verbiage, 
and the mental activity of the reader is repressed. Gibbon’s 
style is a good example of the emeebiing influence of epithets 
on the sentences that contain them. 

It is generally thought that poetry admits, and even requires, 
greater licence in this respect than prose. And tlds is true. 
But even in poetry epithets that add 2io;h:ug to the completeness 
of the picture detract from its impressiveness. That there may 
be the sublimes 0 poetry with few epithets may be shorn n from 
the study of the * Inferno 5 of Dante, or from the * Salmon 
Agoaisces 5 and 4 Paradise Regained ? of hliheon. And this con- 
viction will be deepened if we contrast any paraphrase of the 
Psalms with the English version, or the 6 il!ad 5 of Pope with 
the * Iliad 5 of Homer. 

Nor less important is the number and position of conjunctions, 
prepositions, demonstrative and rAatire pronouns. A style is 
often enfeebled by needlessly multiplying these particles, and 
strengthened by the mere omission of them. 

Several written sentences connected by s and, 5 like spoken 
sentences connected by 4 and so/ are nearly always feeble. They 
are appropriate only when we wish to call attention to particu- 
lars, and ai m not at energy but at minuteness : thus — 

4 The army was composed of Grecians, and Carians, and Lyeians, and 
Phrygians.’ 

Here each nation passes under review. 

4 Beef (said the sage magistrate) is the king of meat. Beef compre- 
hends in it the quintessence of partridge, and quail, and venison, and 
pheasant, and plum-pudding, and custard.’ — Swift (Tale of a Tub.) 

Here we have a fit after-dinner description of the dish he had 
been discussing; and it is not difficult to fancy that the descrip- 
tion and the discussion may have been well nigh equally drowsy 
and equally long. 

On this principle we avoid such phrases as e There are fcio 
things that / i There is nothing which. ’ The italic words express 
the whole sense. Even the relative is omitted in energetic 
English, whenever it can be omitted without obscuring the 
sense. 

Needless clauses } and the profuse relation of unnecessary cir- 
cumstances, aro analogous faults, only on a larger scale. 
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Protracted Bimiles and excessive 'brilliancy of diction we mu si 
also avoid. Imagery in style must never be merely ornamental. 
It must do more than repeat the thought it illustrates : it must 
amplify and extend it ; if possible, it must fortify it by indirect 
arguments of its truth. But even when these requiremexits arc 
met, it must be kept subordinate. Imagery is but the figure oi 
our stuff, not itself the material. And if an author, forgetting 
this distinction, makes it the substance of his book he will soon 
fill his readers with weariness, if not with disgust. 

Fulness or 725. Occasionally a writer is in doubt whether it 
whkshTo^be * s bettor express his meaning fully or concisely: 
preferred, a case that Whately has met by the following 
remark : — 

‘To an author who is in his expression of any sentiment wavering 
between the demands of perspicuity and energy (of which the former of 
course requires the first care, lest he should fail of both), and doubting 
whether the phrase which has the most forcible brevity will bo readily 
taken in, it may be recommended to use both expressions ; first, to ex- 
pound the sense sufficiently to bo clearly understood, and then to contract 
it into the most compendious and striking form. The hearers will be 
struck by the forcihleuess of the sentence which they will have been pre- 
pared to comprehend. They will understand the larger expression and 
remember the shorter.’ 

Of these brief expressive closing sentences there are admirable 
examples in some of the sermons of South. 

726. Vividness of style is more dependent on mental qualities 
Vividness ^ ian on ^ ie °^ ier elements of good composition. A 
racy humour, a strong fancy, a genial disposition, a 
large generous heart, will nearly always create vivid description. 
If men feel as well as think, if their thoughts are sentiments as 
well as opinions, or if their nature is emotional as well as intel- 
lectual, they may dispense with rules. Let them fed; vividness 
will be the natural utterance of their feeling. ( Words that 
’breathe 9 are the appropriate expressions of * thoughts that burn .’ 

As helps, however, to the cultivation of this quality, note that 
vividness prefers to speak not of classes but ratlier of individuals, 
and that when this cannot be done it illustrates intellectual and 
abstract thoughts by means of figurative language. Now and 
then it dramatizes truth, and paints a scene instead of describ- 
ing it: e*g»— 
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* They sank, like lead, in the mighty waters,” 

* The minds of the aged are like the tombs to which they are hastening ; 
where, though the brass and the marble remain, yet the inscriptions me 
effaced by time, and the imagery has moulded away.* — Locke. 

6 Look here, upon this picture and on this : 

See what a grace was seated on this brow : 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars’ to threaten and command. ’ — H abile?. 

Substitute for lead in the first sentence f metal J ; drop the 
imagery in the second ; change the dramatic element in the third 
for mere description, and the whole power and beauty will be 
gone. 

It is to their vividness we may attribute the popularity or 
proverbs — facts at once particular and general — the power of a 
style like Oobbect’s, or of preaching like Jay's, and the effective- 
ness of narrative as contrasted with that of abstract teaching. 
It is the same quality, under the form of dramatic representation, 
which we admire in the allegories of Banyan, the preaching of 
Whitfield, and, with reverence be it spoken, in tho Parables of 
Our Lord, 


Arrangement 727. The skilful arrangement of words in the 
oi words. sentence is also important. 

As the sense often depends in English on the order, an 
English writer is more restricted in this respect than were classic 
writers. And yet we have much greater freedom than is 
generally supposed. For example ; — 

Oblique cases when governed by prepositions we can place at 
the beginning of the sentence : thus — 

‘For magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle 
disquisition, for every purpose of the poet the orator, and the divine, this 
homely dialect (of Bunyau’s) was perfectly sufficient.’ — M acaulay. 

‘With his ‘Sermon on Justification ’ the great and judicious Hooker 
put to flight at once and for ever the more oppressive doubts which had 
overshadowed the mind of the student, and enabled him to plant his foot 
immoveably on Luther’s rock st antis ant cadentis ecclcsittk — Srr. J. 
Stephen on Thomas Scott. 

* O’er many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed— 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.’— Milton. 

Oblique cases even without prepositions may be put first, ana 
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the verb may be placed at the end of the sentence, so as to give 
in a moment a completed sense. 

* Dr, Johnson he taxes more than once with a plethoric tympany of 
sentence.'— De Quincy. 

6 The manner of this divine efficiency, being far above ns, we are nnable 
to conceive.’ — Hooejbje, 

* The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees when wo behold them, 
delighteth the eye : but that foundation which beareth up the one, that 
root which ministereth to the other nourishment and life, is in the bosom 
of the earth concealed/ — Hookeb, Book i, 1—3. 

‘Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 

And all the clouds that lowered on our house - 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried* — Bichaud III. 

Tlio predicate may be placed first : and in complex sentences 
we can alter the order of the clauses : 

* Great is the Lord, and of great power.’ 

c Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wacle far into the 
doings of the Most High, whom although to know be life, yet our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know him not as indeed he is.* — H ookeb. 

‘ All these things will I give thee, if thou wilfc fall down and worship 
me.’ 

Here the promise is put first, and the temptation afterwards. 

Sometimes emphatic words are put first and last, their place 
being fixed by a regard for emphasis, though for purely gram, 
matical purposes the writer might have adopted another arrange- 
ment: thus — 

* Why their knowledge is more than ours , I know not that any reason 
can be given but the unsearchable will of the Supreme Being. 9 — Johnson 
(R asselas). 

* To refer all pleasure to association is to acknowledge no sound but 
echo/— -G uesses at Taum 

Of law there can be no loss acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world/ — Hookeb, Book i. 
xvi. 8. 

In short, though in plain idiomatic English an inverted order 
is not common, yet our language admits inversion to a very 
large degree. Writers are therefore free to arrange their words 
in the order that does most justice to the thought. No man 
need fail to write strongly or emphatically through the supposed 
deficiency in this respect of the English tongue. 
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It Is a question whether strength requires that sentences 
should end with none hut significant and impressive words. 
Some men affirm this rule, others deny it. In fact, some of 
cui* best winters never scruple to end sentences with pronouns, 
and other insignificant words : and the contrary practice gives to 
composition an air of stillness wliicii it is important to avoid. 
The middle course seems on the whole the safest. Avoid ending 
too frequently with insignificant words, especially with prepo- 
sitions and adverbs, when it is not intended to make them 
emphatic. But use such sentences occasionally, for when 
blended with ocher forms of the sentence, they render the para- 
graph more natural and harmonious. 

Though strength is a most important quality of style, care 
must be taken in cultivating it to avoid harshness. The writings 
of. Bacon, Hooker, and Milton, though models of energy, are too 
often defective in smoothness and harmony. Jonson notes that 
it is a mistake to suppose that language * is more strong and 
manly because it strikes the ear with a kind of unevenness.’* 
Sweetness and strength are as compatible in composition, as in 
the riddle of Samson. 

728. Between members of a sentence, in which two objects 
- . are contrasted or compared, it is desirable to preserve 

ence of a correspondence m language and m construction, 

clauses. An unpractised writer seeks diversity, when the 
strength of the style requires sameness ; 

In language ; — 

‘Force was resisted by force, valour opposed by valour, and art 
encountered or eluded b 3 T similar address 3 [say ‘art *]. — G illies. 

* I have observed of late the style of some great ministers very much to 
exceed that of any other productions 3 [say ‘writers*]. — S wift. 

‘ The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool, 
when he recommends himself to \ the applause of those about him 3 [say, 
simply, ‘gains that of others ’], — Sfectaiob. 

In construction : — 

‘There may remain a suspicion that we overrate the greatness of his 
genius in the ?,ame manner as bodies appear more gigantic on account of 
their being disproportioned and mis-shapen* [say, ‘ we overrate the great- 
ness of bodies that are *],— Huiee. 

* Ben Jonson's Discourses. 
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This quality of correspondence or of absolute uniformity, 
when uniformity is essential to strength, is well exemplified in 
i Bacon’s Essays,’ in Pope’s e Comparison of Homer and Virgil,’* 
in Johnson’s, of Dryden and Pope, and generally in the writings 
of Lord Macaulay. 

729. Hahmoot in style has reference to rhythm. Ifc makes 
words e a concord of sweet sounds.’ It helps the man 

a ny ‘ who uses it ‘ to discourse most eloquent music ? ; and 
when not destructive of clearness of force, it adds greatly to the 
beauty of composition. 

It is difficult to give rules for harmony. Much must be left 
to the taste of the writer. Style, moreover, must match the 
thought. Eveiy sound, and word, and phrase, and sentence 
must be attuned to the sense. Even therefore if it were possible 
to give rules, they would be nearly useless unless they taught 
how to modulate the melody to the theme. The laws of 
harmony, which might be suggested by Addison’s papers on Sir 
Roger, would be useless to one who sought to arouse enthusiasm ; 
as the laws suggested by the writings of Burke or Chalmers 
would be useless to authors like Goldsmith or Scott. 

The mechanical rules are such as these : — 

In the choice of words, avoid harsh, grating, difficult combi- 
nations, whether of vowels or of consonants, recurring letters, 
s long-tailed forms in “ osiiy,” and u ation. ” 9 

In combining words avoid closely-connected aspirates, the 
unmelodious repetition of like sounds, whether at the end of one 
word and the beginning of the next, or at the end or the 
beginning of different words in any part of the same sentence. 

In arranging clauses of sentences, and sentences in para- 
graph, special attention must be paid to their length and due 
proportion. Prosy protractedness, and asthmatic brevity, must 
both be avoided. 

These rules will help but little, and yet the principle is true : 
c Nothing is likely to reach the heart which stumbles at the 
threshold by offending the ear.’ — Q uintilian. 

The reader may try his taste by the following : the harmony 
will be found very different in each, 

* Preface to Homer. 
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c And at night s o cloudless and so still ! Not a voice of living thing— 
not a whisper of leaf or waving Though — not a breath of wind — not a 
sound upon tlie C3 1 th nor in the air l And overhead bends the blue sky, 
dewy and soft, and radiant with innumerable stars, like the inverted bell 
of some blue-dower sprinkled with golden dust, and breathing fragrance.’ 

Of Mirnbeau — s He has the indisputablest ideas ; bat then Lis style 1 
In very truth, it is the strangest of styles, though one of the richest ; a 
style full of originality, picturesqueness, sunny vigour; but ail cased and 
slated over threefold, in metaphor and trope ; distracted into tortuosities, 
didoea cions ; starling out into crotchets, cramp- turns, quain messes, and 
hidden sihired 

6 These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty! Tnine this uni vers 'll frame. 

Thus wondrous fair: Thyself liow wondrous then i 
Unspeakable! who siiiTr above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen, 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine,’ «Src.— 

Faxlllxse Lost, Bool: Y. 


iii. Pataguakis. 

730. A paragraph is a combination of sentences, intended to 
Pari* * fas ov illustrate, or prove, or apply some truth ; 

.iKi„*..pub. or j G gj Te <Q ie his^opy 0 f events cliu*ing any detinue 

portion of time, or in relation to any one subject of thought. 


731. Paragraphs require the element of unity as much as 
Require sentences ; but the unity is more comprehensive. A 
unity. sentence is properly one thought ; or if compound, 

two or more connected thoughts making one whole. A para- 
graph has one subject, which in various ways the sentences 
illustrate and explain. When several paragraphs are combined 
under one head, they form what may be called a chapter ; and 
when chapters are similarly combined they form a volume. 


732. Properly a paragraph has one theme, which may be 
The one stated in the margin, or at the beginning, or at the 
be siatetfL c ^ ose > or a "^ b 0 ^ 1 beginning and close : or which may 
<iim*u*iu 1 be implied only and not stated. Paragraphs of the 
places. last kind are generally defective in clearness ; and 
paragraphs that have no one theme to discuss are without the 
essential element of a paragraph, as a sentence made up of several 
heterogeneous thoughts is properly no sentence at all. 
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The theme put in the margin : — 

Subject of the chapter.- —State of England in 1685 and in I860. 
Subject of the paragraph. — The Birmingham of 1685 and 1860. 

* Birmingham had not been thought of sufficient importance to send a 
Birmingham, member to Oliver’s parliament. Yet the manufacturers of 
° # Birmingham were already a strong and thriving race. They 

boasted that their hardware was highly esteemed, not indeed as now, at 
Peldn and Lima, at Bokhara and Timbuctoo, but in London and even as 
far off as Ireland. They had acquired a less honourable renown as coiners 
of bad money. In allusion to their spurious groats, the Tory party had 
fixed on demagogues who hypocritically affected zeal against Popery, the 
nickname of Birminghams. Yet in 1685 the population, which is now 
little less than 200,000, did not amount to 4000. Birmingham buttons 
were just beginning to be known ; of Bixmmgharu guns nobody had yet 
heard; and the place whence, two generations later, the magnificent 
editions of Baskerville went forth to astonish all the librarians of Europe, 
did not contain a single regular shop where a Bible or an almanack could 
he bought. On market-days a bookseller named Michael Johnson, the 
father of the great Samuel J ohnson, came over from Lichfield and opened 
a stall during a few hours. This supply of literature was long equal to 
the demand.’ — Macaulay's England, i. chap. iii. 

The theme stated at the beginning of the paragraph 
Subject of the paper. — B oswell’s Johnson* 

Subject of the paragraph. — Is it light to publish careless con- 
versation ? 

< An exception was early taken against this Life of Johnson: — That 
such jottings down of careless conversation are an infringement of social 
privacy ; a crime against our highest freedom, the freedom of man’s inter- 
course with man.’ .... (TI 113 is explained, discussed, negatived, and 
the paragraph ends). . . . * Nothing dies, nothing can die. No idlest word 
thou speakest but is a seed cast into Time and grows through all Eternity. 
The Kecording Angel, consider it well, is no fable, but the truest of truths; 
the paper tablet thou canst burn ; of the ‘iron leaf ’ there is no burning. — 
Truly if we can permit God Almighty to note down our conversation, 
thinking it good enough for Him, — any poor Boswell need not scruple to 
work his will of it.’ — Carlyle, ‘Miscellanies,’ iv, 49—52, 

Subject. — Everything transitory, 

‘ It is a twice-told tale that the world is passing away from ns. God 
has written it upon every page of His creation that there is nothing here 
which lasts. Our affections change. The friendships of the man are 
not the friendships of the boy. The face of the visible world is altering 
around us : we have the grey mouldering ruins to tell of what once 
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was. Our labourers strike their ploughshares against the foundations of 
buildings which once echoed to human mirth — skeletons of men to whom 
life once was clear — urns and coins that remind the antiquarian of a 
magnificent empire. This is tlie histaiy of the world* and all that; is in 
it Xt passes while wo look at It. Like as when you watch the melting 
tints of the evening sky — purple- crimson, gorgeous gold, a few pulsations 
of quivering Ik- lit, and it is all gone, Wo arc such stuff as dreams are 
made of/— Eobsutsox's Ssieiozss, second series, p, 170. 


Subject of Iho sgivjoh. — LI xz: Cheated iiv God’s lyixaz. 
SrAjoct of 'die paragraph. — Fear in Eden. 

-And larkly, for the ATeetion of rear. It was then the Instrument of 
Caution, not of Anxiety ; a Guard and not a Tot.; cut to the "Breast that 
had It. It is now indeed an Unhappiness, the Disease of the Soul : it Hies 
from a Shadow, and makes more Dangers than it avoids : it weakens tha 
Judgment, and bccrays the Succours cf Season. So laird is it to tremble, 
and not to err; and to hit the hlark with a shaking Hand, Then it fixed 
upon him who only Is to he leased, God : and y&z with a filial Peru*, vrhich 
at the same time both fears and lores. It was Awe without Arriaement : 
Dread without Distraction. There was thou a- Beauty even in this very 
Paleness. It was the Colour of Devotion, giving a Lustre to Xleverence, 
and a Gloss to Humility/ — S outh’s Sessions, vol. i. sermon 2. Original 
Ed. See par. 12G. 

Subject. — Immortal life, why not easily realised. 

4 Perhaps the greatest of all the difficulties which we feel in forming 
such conjectures 1 (about another life) 1 regards the endless duration of an 
immortal existence. All our ideas of this world are so adapted to a 
limited continuance of life — not only so moulded upon the scheme of a 
being incapable of lasting beyond a few years, but so inseparably con- 
nected with a constant change even here— a perpetual termination of one 
stage of existence and beginning of another — that we cannot easily, if at all, 
fancy an eternal, or even a long-continued, endurance of the same facul- 
ties, the same pursuits, and the same enjoyments- All here is in perpetual 
movement— ceaseless change. There is nothing in us or about us that 
abides an hour— nay, an iustant, Pesting-placc there is none for the foot 
— no haven is furnished where the mind may be still. How then shall a 
creature, thus wholly ignorant of repose — unacquainted with any continua- 
tion a fc all in any portion of liis existence— so far abstract his thoughts from 
his whole experience as to conceive along, much more a perpetual, dura- 
tion of the same powers, pursuits, feelings, pleasures ? Here it is that we 
are the most lost in our endeavours to reach the scats of the blessed with 
our imperfect organs of perception and our inveterate and only habits of 
thinking/— BnouGimr, ‘Discourse of Natural Theology/ p. 13d. 
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Tlie theme stated at the close : — 

Sometimes the thought of a paragraph can be gathered rather 
from the close than from the commencement. Macaulay, for 
example, closes his Life of Johnson with a paragraph of this kind, 
He intends to affirm the continued and deserved popularity of 
his author, and he affirms it thus : — 

4 Since his death, the popularity of his works hns greatly diminished. 
His dictionary has been altered by editors till it can scarcely be called his. 
An allusion to his Earn bier or his Idler is not readily apprehended in 
literary circles. The fame even of Kassolas has grown,, somewhat dim. 
But though the celebrity of the writings may have declined, the celebrity 
of tlie ■writer, strange to say, is as great as ever. Boswell’s book has done 
more for him than the best of his own books could do. . . The old philo- 
sopher is still among us in the brown coat with the metal buttons and the 
shirt which ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling his head, and 
drumming with his fingers. . , 3STo human being who has been more than 
seventy years in his grave is so well known to us. And it is but just to 
say that our intimate acquaintance with what ho would himself have 
called the anfractuosities of his intellect and of his temper serves only to 
strengthen our conviction that he was botli a great and a good man.’ — 
Macatjiay, 4 Miscellaneous Writings/ ii. 303, 

Similarly : — 

‘ If we have selected for the subject of our present memoir an ancestor 
whose memory is held in just veneration by his descendants, our pre- 
ference is fully borne out by the distinguished place which his writings 
still maintain m the estimation of the public, A life devoted to tho 
advancement of the interests of the church, which he defended with 
eminent zeal and ability, deserves to he recorded among the worthies 
of the nation. 9 — Life of Stillingfleet, 

The italic words of this paragraph will direct attention to 
inaccurate grouping. 

This inversion of the order of a paragraph is most appropriate 
in closing or in commencing a narrative. It is very frequent in 
Butler’s Analogy, in which tho author has to prepare tho reader 
for his conclusions by a quiet enumeration of facts or arguments. 
Sometimes the subject of the paragraph is not formally stated in 
it, and then the reader has to gather it from the context. 

The theme stated at both the beginning and the close - 
Subject. — -Atheism by establishment, 

* I call it atheism by establishment , when any state, as such, shall not 
acknowledge the existence of God as a moral governor of the world ; when 
it shall abolish the Christian religion by a regular decree ; when it shall 
persecute with a cold, unrelenting, steady cruelty, by every mode of con- 
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fiscation, imprisonment, exile, and death, all its ministers ; when it shall 
generally shut up or pull clown churches , when in the place of that 
religion of social benevolence, and o i individual self-denial, in mockery 
of all religion, they institute impious, blasphemous, indecent, theatrick 
rules, in honour of their vitiated, perverted reason, and erect altars to 
the personification of their own corrupted and bloody republic !* ; when 
schools and seminaries are founded at the public expense to poison man- 
kind, from generation to generation, with the horrible maxims of this 
impiety ; when wearied ouc with incessant martyrdom and the cries of a 
people hungering and thirsting for religion, they permit it as a tolerated 
evil— I cull this ctJulsni by eaCvbUJinicnt* — Srass* 

Subject of the paragraph. — Correspondence of Wycherley 
and Pope. 

* It is curious to trace the history of the intercourse which took place 
between Wycherley and Pope, between the representative of the age that 
was going out and the representative of the age that was coming in, 
between the pe 2 'iod of Bochesteraud Buckingham and die period of Lyttel- 
ton and Mansfield. At first the boy was enchanted by the kindness and 
condescension of so eminent a writer.’ . . (Then follows a description of 
the ardour and the growing coolness or they: intercourse, till it is broken 
off, net without bitier and angry words.) , . 4 Thus ended this memorable 
correspondence.’ — M ac A clay, fi Edinburgh Ho view/ Jan. 1841. 

‘But, last and most important of all, Budgett, in his capacity as 
master, is a religious man— a real earnest Christian.* * . (First Chris- 
tianity is explained, and then its influence in business life, till we reach 
the conclusion.) . . c It is a Christian mercantile establishment/ — 
IUyxe's Christian Lwe. p, 224-0. 

e He has a warm and honest sympathy with his men/ . . (Examples 
are quoted, and the paragraph ends with the confession of one of his 
servants.) , . 4 And ho never had a good year but I was the better for it, 
when stock-taking came/ — Buro. 

783. When sentences are combined into paragraphs it becomes 
Length and important to consider their variations of length and 
mixture of form. A German writer generally packs into his 
sentences, sentence as much as he possibly can. He cares 
little for the structure and balancing of his periods, or for the art 
by .which several periods modify and perfect each other. A 
French writer, on the other hand, is always clear and generally 
brief. English style admits both forms ; German fulness and 
Frexich brevity : and the most effective writing requires a com- 
bination of the two. Brief sentences give force and clearness ; 
full sentences add impressiveness and weight. 
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734. The general arrangement and character of sentences may 

Various eas y an< i natural as in Bryden ; or they may be 

stylos of rhetorical, and nicely balanced as in Hooker and 

arrangement. j 0 i mson> They may be plain and forcible as in Swift 
and Paley ; or graceful and idiomatic as in Addison and Gold- 
smith ; vehement as in Baxter, Bolingbroke, Burke, Chalmers, 
and Brougham ; florid as in J eremy Taylor, Gibbon, Hervey, and 
parts of Rasselas and of the c Spectator ; 3 or they may combine 
most or all of these qualities, as in the style of Blackstoue, 
Mackintosh (in his i Law of Nature 5 and in his ‘ Ethical Philo- 
sophy ’), Robert Hall, and Hugh Miller. Every writer must 
study his own taste and powers. In any of these styles, it is 
possible to excel ; and excellence will be most easily gained by 
each in that style which he finds most natural, 

735. If paragraphs be examined with the view of ascertaining 
Various ways on w ^ ia ^ Principles different authors have composed 
of forming 5 them — how in fact they are built up — they will bo 
paragraphs. found an interesting object of study. 

Occasionally, the general subject of a chapter or an essay is 
stated in the first paragraph, and in a single sentence. The 
expansion and proofs being reserved for subsequent clauses ; 
e. g.— 

{The right man in the right place.) k It is a peculiar advantage to a 
nation when men of character and talent are so disposed in the high 
places of honour, that each of them moves in the sphere which is proper 
to him, and requires those qualities in which he excels/ 

i This principle I proceed to illustrate/ etc. 

Sometimes an author makes his paragraphs little else than 
Expanded expanded sentences. This is a common style of 
sentences. Jeremy Taylor’s : thus— 

Subject of the paragraph. — Prayer hindered by anger. 

6 Prayer is an action and a state of intercourse and desire exactly 
opposite to this character of anger. Prayer is an action of likeness to the 
Holy Ghost, the spirit of gentleness and dove-like simplicity, an imitation 
of the holy Jesus whose spirit is meek, up to the greatness of the biggest 
example ; and a conformity to God, whose anger is always just, and 
marches slowly and is without transportation and often hindered, and never 
hasty, and full of mercy. Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of 
our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest 
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of our cares, and the calm of our tempest. Prayer is the issue of a quiet 
mind, of untroubled thoughts, it is the daughter of charity and the sister 
of meekness, and he that prays to God with an angry, that is, with a 
troubled and discomposed spin 1 :, is like Lim that retires into a battle to 
meditate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, and chooses 
a frontier garrison to be wise in. Auger is a perfect alienation of the 
mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention which 
presents oar prayers in a right line to God. For so have I seen a lark 
rising from his bed of grass and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and 
hopes to get to heaven and climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird 
was beaten back with the loud signings of an eastern wind, and his motion 
made irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest than it could recover by the lib rations and frequent weighing of 
his wings, till the little creature was forced to sit down and pant and stay 
till the storm was over ; end then h made a prosperous flight, and did rise 
and sing as if it had learned music and notes from an angel— so is the 
prayer of a good man; etc T es Seltjezi or Pnurrr.3. 

* But when the Christian religion was planted and had taken roof and 
had filled all lauds, then all the nature of things, the whole creation, 
became servant to the kingdom of grace ; and the head of the religion is 
also the head of the creatures, and ministers all the things ci the world 
in order to the spirit of grace ; and now c angels are ministering spirit.?,* 
and all the violences of men, and things of nature and choice, are forced 
into subjection and lowest ministries, and to co-operate as with an 
united design to verify all the promises of the gospel and to secure and 
advantage all the children of the kingdom ; and now he that is made 
poor by chance or persecution is made rich by religion ; and he that hath 
nothing, yet possesses all things ; and sorrow itself is the greatest com- 
fort, not only because it ministers to virtue, but because itself is one, as 
in the case of repentance ; and death ministers to life, and bondage is 
freedom, and loss is gain, and our enemies are our friends, and every- 
thing turns into religion, and religion turns into felicity and all manner 
of advantages,* etc. 

This style of eloquence Taylor’s contemporary. South, rebukes. 
In a sermon preached at Christ church, Oxford, in 1608, on Luke 
xxi. 16, he criticises thus : — 

( To adorn and clothe [necessary and important truths] is to cover 
them, and that to obscure them. The eternal salvation and damnation 
of souls are not things to be treated of with jests and witticisms. # I 
speak the words of soberness/ said St. Paul : 4 and I preach the gospel not 
in enticing words of man’s wisdom/ This was the way of the apostles 
discoursing of tilings sacred# Nothing here 4 of the fringes of the north 
star/ nothing 4 of the down of angels* wings, or 4 the beautiful locks of 
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the cherubim ; * no starched similitude introduced with 6 Thus have I 
seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion/ and the like. No, those were 
sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit. For the apostles, poor 
mortals, were content to take lower steps and toll the world in plain 
terms, * that lie who believeth should be saved, and he who believeth not 
should he dumnod.* And this was the dialect that pierced the conscience 
and made the hearers cry out, 5 Mon and brethren, what shall we do ? 
It tickled not the ear, but sank into the heart, and when men came from 
such sermons, they never commended the preacher for his taking voice 
or gesture, for the pureness of such a simile, or the quaintness of such a 
sentence; but they spoke like men conquered with the overpowering 
force and evidence of the most concerning truths, Iif a word, the 
apostles* preaching was therefore mighty and successful ; because plain, 
natural, and familiar : nothing being more preposterous than for those 
who were professedly aiming at men’s hearts, to miss the mark by shoot- 
ing over their heads/ 


736 , Sometimes an author makes each sentence a complete 


Successive 
Sind com- 
pletely inde- 
pendent 
sentences. 


thought, easily separable from the rest of the para- 
graph. Such sentences are often repetitions of each 
other, though# under a new form with narrowed 
meaning, or with appeals to various parts of our 


nature, now to memory, now to reason, and now to fancy. This 


is a common style in Johnson and in Burke. 


‘Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon them, in a great 
measure, laws depend. The law touches us but here and there, and now 
and then. Manner are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine, as by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible 
operation, like that of the air we breathe in. They give their whole form 
and colour to our lives/ (Then having laid down in these various forms 
the principle, he enumerates facts to show that the Fieuch legislature 
settled a system of maimers the most licentious and abandoned that ever 
had been known, and at the same time the most rude and ferocious.)— 
Bueee, * Letters on a Begicido Peace,’ Letter I. 

i I am sensible that these principles will not be very strenuously opposed. 
Reason is never inconvenient but when it comes to be applied. Mere 
general truths interfere very little with the passions. They can, until 
they are roused by a troublesome application, rest in great tranquillity 
side by side with tempers and proceedings the most directly opposite to 
them. Men want to be reminded who do not want to bo taught/ etc — 

* Tracts/ 

i Music among those who were styled the chosen people, was a religious 
art, The songs of 2Sion, which we have reason to think were in high 
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repute among Hie courts o£ eastern monarchs, were nothing oka but 
psalms that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. The greatest con- 
queror in this holy nation, after the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did 
not only compose the words of his divine odes, but generally set them to 
music himself ; after which, his works, though they were consecrated to 
the tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well as the devotion 
of his peopled — S pectator, INTo, *105, 

In this sentence we have three assertions, from the first, which 
is widest, to the last, which is narrowest, and all expressing the 
same thought. This is a favourite form of paragraph with 
Addison, — See Specie 25To, 503, ^^otiriflisirnding these follies/ 
etc, 

737. Sometimes an author starts each paragraph with the 
Illustrative theme ; and then without- announcing his purpose, 
sentences, proves his theme, illustrates it, or applies It. This 
is the common stylo of AcldLon, Macaulay, and many more. 

{The Theme) : ‘A man of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are noi capable of receiving. {Tint lUusiru tion) : 
He can converse with a picture, and Had an agreeble companion in a 
statue. {Second Illustration) : He meets with a secret refreshment in a 
description, and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fluids 
and mea&o tvs than another does in the possession of them. ( Third llhte- 
trail on, purity r (petitionary) : It gives 3iim a kind of property in every- 
thing he sees, and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
administer to his pleasures. {The Theme repeated) t So that he looks 
on the world in another light and discovers in it a multitude of charms 
that conceal themselves from the generality of mankind.’ — Axmisox, 
* Pleasures of Imagination.' 

{Theme) : 4 When most disguised and repressed the wisdom of the 
gospel has been modifying our philosophy and teaching a loftier system 
of its own. (Illustrations and Proof) : A Howard, sounding and circum- 
navigating the ocean of human misery, is only an obedient agent of its 
philanthropy. A Clarkson and a Wilberf orce have only given utterance to 
its tender and righteous appeals ror the slave. A Raikes, a Bell, and a 
Lancaster, have simply remembered its long neglected injunction, * Suffer 
little children to come unto me.' ' — H auuis, * Posthumous Works/ i. 8. 

(Theme: The early and wide spread of Protestantism in Northern 
Europe.) ( In the northern parts of Europe the victory of Protestantism 
was rapid and decisive. (Here follow some of the reasons of this victory .) 
The dominion of the papacy was felt by the nations of Teutonic blood as 
the dominion of Italians, cf foreigners, of men who were aliens in language* 

x 
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maimers, and intellectual constitution. The large jurisdiction exercised by 
the spiritual tribunals of Home seemed to be a degrading badge of servitude. 
The sums which, under a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a distant court, 
were regarded both as a humiliating and as a ruinous trib ute. The charac- 
ter of that court; excited the scorn and the disgust of a grave, earnest, 
sincere, and devout people. The new theology spread with a rapidity 
never known before. All ranks, all varieties of character, joined tho in- 
novators. Sovereigns impatient to appropriai e to themselves the revenues 
of the Pope, nobles desirous to share the plunder of abbeys, suitors ex- 
asperated by the extortions of the Roman Camera, patriots impatient of a 
foreign rule, good men scandalized by the corruptions of th'j church, bad 
men desirous of the license inseparable from great moral revolutions, wise 
men eager in the pursuit of truth, weak men allured by the glitter of 
novelty ; all were found on one side.' Alone among tho northern nations 
the Irish adhered to the ancient faith ; and the cause of this seems to have 
been that the national feeling which, in happier countries, was directed 
against Borne, was in Ireland directed against England (Re- 

statement of Theme) : In England, Scotland, Benin ark, etc., tho Reforma- 
tion had completely triumphed ; and in all the other countries on this 
side of the Alps and the Pyrenees, it seemed on tho point of triumphing. 

* But while this mighty work proceeded in the north of Europe, a revo- 
lution of a very different kind had taken place in the south. ...... 

(Reasons of this change ) : The temper of Italy and Spain was widely 
different from that of Germany and England/ etc, — Maoautay, c Review 
of Yon Ranke,’ Ed. Rev. Oct. 1840. 

Proof and illustration combined i 

* The true unity of the church has been better illustrated and promoted 
by Missions than by any other occasion of its development. A high- 
minded emulation combines with a generous sympathy. Then we have 
regretted our divisions, because they may embarrass our impression on the 
heathen. Then, too, our leisure for controversy was abridged, and our 
need of it abated. Grave matters there may bo — for settlement and 
solution, but we are called to action now. To * brotherly kindness’ we 
havo added ‘ charity/ Occasionally brethren have their sharp conten- 
tions, and depart asunder one from another. The present crisis of civil 
and religious questions has tried us all. It is probable that they havo left 
behind them oven some bitterness and exacerbation. But there are signs 
of renewed esteem and confidence. The halcyon sails upon the storm. 
The bow is in the cloud. Co-workers in Christianizing tho world cannot 
long misjudge and impugn each other. The principle of agreement is too 
Well established to be embroiled by these passing strifes. It is visionary 
to expect a syllabic consonance of creeds, or a mechanical monotony of 
practice- There is a distinct modification of every human mind. The 
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s.'ruG truth acting* up«m this difference of menial surface is reflected in 
varying aspects, just as the same sunbeam paints a thousand hues accord- 
ing to the texture ci a thousand flowers. We arc learning to respect each 
other, not for the abandonment. but for the maintenance of our peculiar 
opinions. Wc hail a substantive agreement. ‘If any man trust to him- 
self that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, thab as he is 
Christ’s even so are we Christ's.’ *— HaiiiXjZo:: £ On 3I:ss:ons/ pp. 103, 
194. 

Sometimes the theme is proved by showing tlvj results of the 
contrary : thus — 

e {Theme ) : I am fully persuaded that one of the host springs of 
generous and woithr action is to have generous and rrce;hy thoughts of 
ourselves, ( The coat ft ’/ g) : Yfhoe^er has a mean opinion of ihs dignity of 
his nature, will act in no higher a rank than he bus allotted himself in his 
own estimation. ( "Result of this contrary) : If he consider his being as 
circumscribed by the uncertain term of a few year?, his designs will be 
contracted into the same narrow space he imagines is to bound his 
exist a ice. {Result in mother f mi) : How cun he exalt his thoughts to 
anything great and noble who believes that after a alio: t turn on the stage 
of this world he is to sink into obliviom and lose his consciousness for 
ever.* 

In the following example the theme is noc stated ; and it is 
proved by the results of neglect : 

‘ ( Theme , the advantage of cultivating taste) ; There are but very few 
who know how to be idle and innocent, or have a relish for pleasures that 
are not criminal. (A second statement of ike same thing) : Every diver- 
sion they take is at the expense of some virtue, and their first step out of 
business is into vice or folly, ( Hence the conclusion) : A man should 
endeavour therefore to make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide 
as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, and find in them 
such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take. {More par* 
ticularly defined) : Of this nature are those of imagination, which do not 
require such a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employ- 
ments, nor at the same time suffer the mind to sink into that negligence 
and remissness which are apt to accompany more sensual -delights.’ — 
Addison, 

738. Sometimes an author makes each sentence after the first 
Sentences originate in some word or turn of thought in the 
that originate preceding. This is the common stvle of Burke and of 
of the^ many inferior writers. It is apt to degenerate into 
preceding. diffusive talk, but when skilfully managed is both 
beautiful and curious. 

t 2 
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4 The other sort of men were the politicians . To them, who had little 
or not at all reflected on the subject, religion was in itself no object of love 
or hatred , They disbelieved it, and that ivas alL Neutral with regard to 
that object, they took the order which in the present stale of tilings 
might best answer their purposes . They soon found that they could not 
do without the philosophers; and the philosophers soon made them 
sensible that the destruction of religion was to supply them with means of 
conquest, first at homo and then abroad. The philosophers were the 
active internal agitators, and supplied the spirit and principles ; the second 
gave the practical direction ; sometimes the one predominated in the com- 
position, sometimes the other . The only difference between Jhcm was in 
the necessity of concealing the general design for a time, and in their dealing 
with foreign nations ; the fanatics going straight forward and openly, 
the politicians by the surer mode of zigzag* In the course of events this 
among other causes produced fierce and bloody contentions between fheu. 
But at the bottom they thoroughly agreed in all the objects of ambition 
and irreligion, and substantially on all the means of promoting these 
ends.'— B tjeke, 

This practice of making some word of one sentence suggest the 
thought or words of the next, is common in some kinds of 
poetry. It may be seen in the c Servian songs/ and in 
* Hiawatha/ 

4 By the fountain lay the clay-cold Marko 
Day and night ; a long long week he lay tlicre. 

Many travellers passed and saw the hero, 

Saw him lying by the public pathway ; 

And while passing, said, ‘ The hero slumber V— 

Death or Kravelich Maeko (Translated by Dr. Bowring), 

739. In connecting paragraphs a winter is generally guided by 
How para- logical order of tlie thoughts. Sometimes, how- 

connectefF e 7 er * successive paragraphs are connected verbally, 
either by a re-statement of the them e, by name and with 
a new application, by simple connecting words, as 4 And here l 
may remark/ c Nor was this all/ etc., or by making what might 
have been the close of one paragraph the commencement of the 
following: thus — 

South, after explaining 4 general notions/ adds in a mw 
paragraph— 

Now it was Adam's happiness in the state of innocence to have these 
[general notions] clear and unsullied. He came into the world a philosopher; 
he could view essences in themselves, and read forms without the comment 
of their respective properties/ , , , (After expanding this thought, he closes 
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thus): . * , * And certainly that must needs have "been very glorious, the 
decays of ■which are so admirable. An ALnatofie was but the rubbish of 
an and AtJaiib but ino rudiments oi Paradise.’ — Sours (Sermons, 

vol. i., Sermon 2). 

So Hooker — 

‘The general end of GciTs eternal wciidug is the exercise of his most 
glorious and most abundant virtue. Which abundance doth show itself in 
variety, and for that cause this variety is often in Scripture express by the 
name of rlclus* . . . (This he explains and applies, and the next para- 
graph begins) : *' They err therefore who think that of the will of God to 
do this or that there is no reason besides his will, . . . (These reasons ho 
illustrates, and alter noting our inability to grasp or understand them, 
closes thus) : ‘The little thereof which wo dcrkly apprehend we admire, 
the rest with religious ignorance we humbly and meekly adore.’ — ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL POLITY, Hook 1,, ch. ih [4, 5], 

740, Tims far wo have given what may he called the me- 
luechanioal chanical rules of composition, A writer muse know 
rules not them to avoid mi, slakes. But a knowledge of those 
tuoe-ii. ru Jos will hoc necessarily make a good writer. 

741. There must he first of all dear thought, a definite pur- 
Menial nuaii- pose, am earnest heart. There must be also reasoning 
ties needed, power, facility of illustration, and so much of literary 
mste as is required to appreciate the qualities of style. 


742. With most men, there is needed besides an acquaintance 
Study of good £> 00 ^ models, much practice in writing or in 
models and speech. A few words on each of these last two 
practice. toffies may appropriately close this discussion. 


748. The history of English style is conveniently divided by 
Sir James Mackintosh into threo periods : — 

The first period extending from Sir Thomas More to Clarendon. 

This was the Latin age of English composition : 
bi the history The second period extending from the Restoration 
oi our style . to the middle of the eighteenth century. This was 
the age of Dry den, Pope, Addison, Goldsmith, and others ; the 
classic ago of natural, idiomatic English : 

The third period, from Johnson onwards, may be called the 
rhetorical. Its characteristics are studied antithesis and finely 
rounded sentences : 

Our own age may be described as the fourth period. The best 
style of this century has all the ease of Addison, with the nervous 
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compactness of Bacon, — the sonorousness of Johnson, with the 
lightness of Be Foe. 

Classifying our miters’ according to their words , rather than 
according to their style 5 we get results somewhat different. 

Saxon words most abound in The Ormulum, The English 
Bible, Swift, Bunyan, Be Foe : 

Normaii-French words in Chaucer, Gower, Gibbon : 

Latin words in Taylor, Milton, the Rheims and Don ay Bible, 
and in Johnson : 

A good mixture we hare in Shakspeare, Addison, Pope, Co wper, 
Scott, and in many modern authors. 

744. Selections from these different authors must bo studied 
Experience the young writer. Pope formed his stylo on the 
oidiKcrent model of Dryden. Johnson describes Addison’s 
aumo*!?. sentences as free from studied amplitude and affected 
brevity, and adds, that whoever wishes to attain an English style 
— familiar but not coarse, elegant but not ostentatious — must 
give his days and nights t^ the volumes of Addison. Gibbon 
carefully studied Blackstone. Robertson was intimately ac- 
quainted with Swift’s writings and no less so with De Foe’s. He 
shocked an inquirer who consulted him on the best discipline 
for acquiring a good narrative style, by advising him carefully 
to study c Robinson Crusoe ; ’ or if he wanted something more phi- 
losophic ‘ Gulliver's Travels' Erskine delighted in Milton, and 
found there, as Lord Brougham says, as good a substitute as 
could be discovered for the immortal originals in the Greek 
models. He was also very familiar with Dryden and Pope. 
Robert Hall diligently studied Johnson and Howe. Burke 
committed to memory large portions of Young’s c Night Thoughts, 9 
Nor is there scarcely a single writer of eminence, who has nob, 
for purposes of style, made a study of great authors. 

These examples are purposely taken from the biographies of men 
who have excelled in literature, and who might be supposed to be 
above the observance of such rules. Each author also expresses a 
preference for a different model. But in the necessity for the study 
of models they entirely agree ; not that a writer should copy them, 
but that he may catch their spirit, appreciate and rival their 
excellence. ‘By reading the majestic and pregnant sentences of 
Bossuet/ says a French authority, ‘or the harmonious and 
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cadence d compositions of Massillon, we gradually acquire a 
language approaching theirs, and imitate them instinctively ; so 
natural is the attraction of the beaiiful, and so strong our pro- 
pensity to reproduce whatever pleases. By repeating this 
exercise daily for years, ire shall attain a refined taste of the 
delicacies of language and the shades of style, just as the eye 
long accustomed to fine forms can no longer endure grotesque 
and unmeaning buildings. ?a Thus it is ire ‘ catch their spirit ; 
appreciate and rival their excellence.’ 


743. But after all, yratilce is the grand secret of effectiveness 
in this as in every other art. Write much ; write 
frequently ; most add, write quickly ; and polish after- 
wards : and you will be sure io succeed. The last two rules are 
J ohnson’s. He strongly advir.es young composers to train their 
minds to start promptly, for it is easier to improve in accuracy 
than in speed, Robert Hall's experience confirms this rule. 
He used to lament that his progress in composition was so slow 
and laborious that ho could write comparatively little, while what 
lie wrote had an air of stillness from which his spoken style was 
free. Whether these last rules are acted upon or not, the two 
former are absolute. Excellence in composition is a great power 
and its lowest price — for most— is patient iviL 


Additional Illustrations. — Various Styles. 

Latimer: born 1472, died 1553. — Thu Sermon op the Plough. 

* c All tilings which are wriii'on, are written for our erudition and know- 
ledge. All things that arc written in God’s book, in the Bible book, in 
the book of the holy scripture, are written to be our doctrine/ I told 
you In my first sermon, honourable audience, that I proposed to declare 
unto you two things. The one, what seed should be sown in God's field, 
in God’s plough-land. And the oilier, who should be the sowers. 

‘That is to say, what doctrine is to be taught in Christ’s church and 
congregation, and what men should be the teachers and preachers of it. 
The first part I have told *y on in the three sermons past, in which I have 
essayed to set forth my plough, to prove what I could do. And now I 


ZL Bautain, quoted by Bev, J. Pyecrolt, 
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shall tell you who be the ploughers ; for God’s word is a seed to be sown 
ji God’s field, that is, the faithful congregation, and the preacher is the 
sower. And it is in the gospel ; fi He that soweth, the husbandman, the 
ploughman, went forth to sow his seed.’ So that a preacher is resembled 
to a ploughman, as it is in another place; ‘No man that putteth his 
hand to the plough, and looketh back, is apt for the kingdom of God’ — 
Luke is. That is to say, let no preacher bo negligent in doing his office. 

‘For preaching of the gospel is one of God’s plough-works, and the 
preacher is one of God’s ploughman. Ye may not be offended with my 
similitude in that I compare preaching to the labour and work of plough- 
ing, and the preacher to a plougkmyn. Yo may not be offended with this 
my similitude, for I have been slandered of some persons forrsuch things. 
But as preachers must bo wary and circumspect, that they give not any 
just occasion to be slandered and ill spoken of by the hearers, so must not 
the auditors he offended without cause. For heaven is in the gospel 
likened to a mustard seed : it is compared also to a piece of leaven ; and 
as Christ saith, that at the last day he will come like a thief ; and what 
dishonour is this to God F Or what derogation is this to heaven F Ye 
may not then, I say, be offended with my similitude, for because 1 liken 
preaching to a ploughman's labour, and a prelate to a ploughman. Bui? 
now you will ask me whom I call a prolate ? A prelate is that man, 
whatever he be, that hath a floefc to he taught of him ; whosoever hath 
any spiritual charge in the faithful congregation, and whosoever he ho 
that hath cure of souls. And well may the preacher and the ploughman 
be likened together: First, for their labour of all seasons of the year ; for 
there is no time of the year in which the ploughman hath not some special 
work to do. As in my country, in Leicestershire, the ploughman hath a 
time to set forth, and to assay his plough, and other times for other 
necessary works to he done. And then they also may be likened together 
for the diversity of works, and variety of offices that they have to do. 
For as the ploughman first setteth forth his plough, and then tilielh his 
land, and breaketh it in furrows, and sometime ridgeth it up again ; 
and at another time narroweth it and clotteth it, and sometime dungeth 
it and hedgethit, diggeth it and weedeth it, purgeth and maketh it clean, 
so the prelate, the preacher, hath many diverse offices to do. He hath first 
a busy work to bring his parishioners to a right faith, as Paul calleth it ; 
and not a swerving faith, but to a faith that embraceth Christ, and trusteih 
to his merits ; a lively faith, a justifying faith ; a faith that maketh a man 
righteous without respect of works ; as ye have it very well declared and 
set forth in the homily. He hath then a busy work, I say, to bring his 
flock to a right faith, and then to confirm them in the same faith. How 
casting them down with the law, and with threatenings of God for sin ; 
now ridging them up again with the gospel, and with the promises of 
God’s favour. Now weeding them, by telling them their faults, and 
making them forsake sin ; now clotting them by breaking their stony 
hearts, and by making them supple-hearted, and making them to have 
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hearts of flesh, that is soft hearts, and apt for doctrine to encer in, 
How teaching to know God rightly, and to know their duty to God 
and their neighbours. Now exhorting them when they know their duty, 
that they do it, and ho diligent in it ; so that they have a continual 
work to do. Great is their business, and therefore great should he 
their hire. They have great labours, and therefore they ought to have 
good livings, that they may commodiously feed their flock; for the 
preaching of the word of Ged unto the people is called meat; scripture 
ealleth it moat : not strawberries, 14 that come but once a year, and tarry 
nut long, but are souii gone ; but it is meat, it is no dainties. The 
people must have meat that must bo familiar and continual, and daily 
given unto them to feed upuii. M'.uy make a strawberry of it, 
ministering is bat once a rear; but such do nut the ofJ.ce of good 
prelates. For Christ 8uii.h, * W T ho think you is a who and faithful 
servant ? He that give ill meat in due time,’ So ihut he must at all 
times convenient preach diligently; therefore sank lie, e Who trow ye 
is a faithful servant ? 9 He speuketh it as though it were a rare thing to 
find such a one, and as though he should say, there be but few oi them 
to find in the world. And how few oi them there be throughout this 
world that give meat to their flock as they should do, the visitors can 
best toll. Too few, too few, the more is the pity, and never so few as now.’ 

Hoo&mi : born 155 3* died 1G00. — Faith not alone. 

It is a childish cavil wherewith in the matter of justification our 
adversaries do so greatly please themselves, exclaiming that we tread all 
Christian virtues under our feet, and require nothing in Christians but 
faith; because wo teach that faith alone jus title th : whereas we by this 
speech never meant to exclude cither hope or Jove from being always 
joined as inseparable mates in tho faith in the man that is justified; or 
works from being added as necessary duties required at the hands of 
every justified man: but to show that faith is the only hand which 
putteth on Christ unto justification ; and Christ the only garment, 
which being so put on, eovereth the shame of our defiled natures, 
hidetli the imperfections of our works, preserve th us blameless in the 
sight of God, before whom otherwise the very weakness of our faith 
were cause sufficient to make us culpable, yea, to shut us out from the 
kingdom of heaven, where nothing that is not absolute cannot enter*. 
That our dealing with them be not as childish with them as theirs with 
us; when wo hear of salvation by Christ alone, considering that 
* alone * is an exclusive particle, we are to note what it doth exclude and 
where. If I say * such a judge only ought to determine such a cause,* 
all things incident unto the determination thereof, besides the person of 

* This expression which Latimer their cures once a year, became pro- 
made use of to designate tho non- vorbiul. 
residents of his day who only visited 

x 3 
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tho judge, as laws, depositions, evidences, are not hereby excluded ; per- 
sons are, yet not from witnessing herein or assisting, but only from 
determining and fixing sentence. How then is our salvation wrought 
by Christ alone ? Is it our meaning that nothing is requisite to man’s 
salvation, but Christ to save, and he to be saved quickly without any 
more to do P No, we acknowledge no such foundation. As we have 
received so we teach, that besides the bare and naked work, wherein 
Christ without any other associate, finished all tho parts of our redemp- 
tion, and purchased salvation himself alone ; for conveyance oi this 
eminent blessing unto us, many things are required ; as, to be known 
and chosen of God before the foundation of the world ; in the world 
be called, justified, sanctified; after we have left the r world to be 
received into glory ; Christ in every of these hath something which he 
worketh alone, Howbeit, not so by him alone, as if in us, to our 
vocation, the hearing of the gospel; to our justification, faith ; to our 
sanctification, the fruits of the Spirit; to our entrance into rest, 
perseverance in hope, in faith, in holiness, were not necessary.’— 
Hoqkeh, * A learned Discourse of Justification, etc,’ Sermon ii. ; 
Works iii. p. 530 : the sermon to which Thomas Scott owed much of his 
clearness of view on this great truth. See par, 727. 

Joseph Hall: born 15T4, died 1G56. — To all liiaAiims. 

‘ I grant brevity, where it is neither obscure nor defective, is very 
pleasing, even to the daintiest judgments. No marvel, therefore, if most 
men desire much good counsel in a narrow room : as some affect to have 
great personages drawn in little tablets, or as we „ee worlds of countries 
described in the compass of small maps. Neither do I unwillingly, 
yield to follow them : for both the powers of good advice arc the 
stronger when they arc thus united, and brevity makes counsel more 
portable for memory and readier for use. Take these therefore for 
xaoro; which as I would fain practise, so am I willing to commend. 
Let us begin with him who is the first and last ; inform yourself aright 
concerning God ; without whom, in vain do we know all things : ho 
acquainted with that Saviour of yours, which paid so much for you on 
earth, and now sues for you in heaven ; without whom wo have 
nothing to do with God, nor he with us. Adore him in your thoughts, 
trust him with yourself ; renew your sight of him every day, and his 
of you. Overlook these earthly things ; and, when you do at any time 
cast your eyes upon heaven, think there dwells my Saviour, there I 
shall bo. Call yourself to often reckonings ; cast up your debts, pay- 
ments, graces, wants, expenses, employments ; yield not to think your 
set dovotions troublesome ; take not easy denials from yourself ; yea, 
give peremptory denials to yourself : he can never be good that flatters 
himself; hold nature to her allowance; and let your will stand at 
courtesy; happy is that man which hath obtained to be tho master of 
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his own heart. Think all God's onward favours and provisions the 
best for you: your own ability and actions the meanest. Suffer not 
your mind to be cither a drudge or a wanton : exercise it ever, but over- 
lay it not : in all your businesses, look, through the world, at God ; what- 
soever is your level, let him be your scope : every day take a view of 
your last ; and think either it is this or may be : oiler not yourself 
either to honour or labour, let them both seek you : care you only to be 
worthy, and you cannot hide you from God. So frame yourself to the 
time and company, that you may neither serve it nor sullenly neglect 
it ; and yield so far as you may neither betray goodnessnor countenance 
evil. Let your words be few and digested ; it is a shame for the tongue 
to cry the heart mercy, much more to cast itself upon the uncertain 
pardon of o chars* ears. There are but two things winch a Christian is 
charged to buy, and not to sell, Time and Truth ; both so precious, 
that we must purchase them at any rate. So use your friends, as those 
which should be perpetual, may be changeable. YTlnlc you are within 
yourself, there is no danger ; but thoughts once uttered must stand to 
hazard. Do not hear from yourself what you would be loth to hear 
from others. In all good things, give the eye and ear the full of scope, 
for they let into the mind: restrain the tongue, for it is a spender. 
3Tew men have repented them of silence. In all serious matters take 
counsel of days, and nights, and friends ; and let leisure ripen your 
purposes: neither hope to gain augkt by suddenness. The first 
thoughts may be confident, the second are wiser. Serve honesty ever, 
though, with apparent wages : she will pay sure, if slow. As in apparel, 
so in actions, know not what is good, but what becomes you. How 
many warrantable acts have misshapen tho authors F Excuse not your 
own ill, aggravate not others : and if you love peace, avoid censures, 
comparisons, contradictions. Out of good men choose acquaintance ; 
of acquaintance, friends ; of friends, familiars ; after probation admit 
them; and after admittance, change them not. Age commendeth 
friendship. Do not always your best ; it is neither wise nor safe for a 
man ever to stand upon the top of his strength. If you would be above 
tho expectation of others, be ever below yourself. Expend after your 
purse, not after your mind : take not where you may deny, except 
upon conscience of desert, or hope to requite. Either frequent suits or 
complaints are wearisome to a friend. Bather smother your griefs and 
wants as you may, than be either querulous or importunate. Let not 
your face belie your heart, nor always tell tales out of it : he is fit to 
live amongst friends or enemies that can ingeniously close. Give 
freely, sell thriftily: change seldom your place, never your state; 
cither amend inconveniences or swallow them, rather than you should 
run from yourself to avoid them. 

In all your reckonings for the world cast up some crosses that appear 
not : either Ihose will come or may. Let your suspicions be charitable ; 
your trust fearful ; your censures sure. Give way to the anger of the 
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great. The thunder and cannon will abide no fence. As in throngs we 
are afraid of loss, so, while the world comes upon you, look well to your 
soul ; there is more danger in good than in evil : I fear the number of 
these my rules ; for precepts are wont (as nails) to drive out one 
another : but these I intended to scatter amongst many ; and I was 
loth that any guest should complain of a niggardly hand ; dainty 
dishes are wont to be sparingly served out : homely ones supply in 
their bigness what they want in their worth.” 


John Milton : bom 1608, died 1G7 4. 

The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing!. * 

‘Lords and Commons of England ! consider what nation it is whereof 
yo are, and whereof ye are the governors ; a nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtle 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the highest 
that human capacity can soar to. Therefore the studies of learning in 
her deepest sciences have been so ancient, and so eminent among us, 
that writers of good antiquity, and able judgment, have been persuaded 
that even the school of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom, took 
beginning from the old philosophy of this island. And that wise and 
civil Homan, Julius Agricola, who governed once here for Caesar, pre- 
ferred the natural wits of Britain before the laboured studios of the 
French. Nor is it for nothing that the grave and frugal Transylvanian 
sends out yearly from as far as the mountainous borders of Russia, 
and beyond the Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, but their staid 
men, to learn bur language, and our theologic arts. Yet that which is 
above all this, the favour and the love of heaven, we have great argu- 
ment to think in a peculiar manner propitious and propending towards 
us. Why else was this nation chosen before any other, that out of her 
as out of Sion should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings 
and trumpet of reformation to all Europe ? . . . , Now once again 
by all concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
clevput men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is 
decreeing to begin some now and great period in his church, even to 
the reforming of reformation itself ; what does he then but reveal him- 
self to his servants, and as his manner is, first to his Englishmen? I 
say as his maimer is, first to us, though we mark not the method of 
his counsels, and are unworthy. Behold now this vast city; a city 
of refuge, the mansionhouse of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
with his protection ; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers waking to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed 
justice in defence of beleagured truth, than there be pens and heads 
there sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new 
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notions and ideas wherewith, to present as with their homage and their 
fealty the approaching reformation ; others as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of reason and convinceiaent, What could 
a man require more from a nation so pliant and so prone to seek after 
knowledge ? What wanes there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, 
hut wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of 
prophets, of sages, and of worthies ? We reckon more than five months yet 
to harvest ; there need not be five weeks, had we but eyes to lift up, the 
fields are white already. Where there is much desire to learn, there of 
necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many opinions ; for opinion 
in good men is but knowledge in the making. Under these fantastic terrors 
of sect an&sfiihm we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge 
and understanding which Ccd hath stirred up in this city. What some 
lament of, we miner should rejoice at, should rather praise this pious for- 
wardness among men, to rcassume the ill deputed core of their religion into 
their own hands again. A little generous prudence, a Male forbearance of 
one another, and some grains of charity might win all these diligencies to 
join, and unite into one general and brothei ly search after truth. ... I 
doubt not, if some great anti worthy stranger should come among us, wise 
to discern the mould and temper of a people, and how to govern it, 
observing the high hopes a ad odmr, the cm gent alacrity of our extended 
thoughts and reasonings in the pursuance of truth end freedom, but 
that he would cry out as Pyrrhus diu, admiring the Homan docility and 
courage; if such wore my Epirus, I would not despair the greatest 
design that could be attempted to make a church or kingdom happy. 
Yet these are the men cried out against for schismatics and sectaries, as 
if, while the temple of the Lord was building, some cutting, some 
squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars, there should be a sort of 
irrational men who could not consider there must be many schisms and 
many dissections made in the quarry and in ihe timber, ere the house of 
God can be built. And when every stone is laid artfully together, it 
cannot bo united into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this 
world ; neither can every piece of the building be of one form ; nay, 
rather tho perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate 
varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that arc not vastly disproportion al, 
arises the goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends the whole 
pile and structure. Let us therefore be more considerate builders, more 
wise in spiritual architecture, when great reformation is expected. For 
now tho time seems come, wherein Moses the great prophet may sit in 
heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish of his fulfilled, 
when not only our seventy elders but all the Lord’s people are become 
prophets. No marvel then though some men, and some good men too, 
perhaps but young in goodness, as Joshua then was, envy thorn. They 
fret, and out of their own weakness are in agony, lest these divisions and 
subdivisions will undo us. The adversary again applauds, and waits 
the hour; when they have branched themselves out, suith he, small 
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enough, into parties and partitions, then will he our time. Fool l he sees 
not the firm root, out of which we all grow, though into branches ; no l 
will beware until he see our small divided maniples cutting through at 
every angle of his ill-united and unwieldy brigade. 5 

Bichabd Basher : bom 1615, died 1691* 

An Old Man’s Retrospect. 

‘In another thing I am changed : whereas in my younger <kiys I never 
was tempted to doubt oi the truths of Scripture or Christianity, but all 
my doubts and fears wore exercised at home about my own sincerity and 
interest in Christ ; and this it was which I called unbelief : £ince then my 
sorest assaults have been on the other side, and such they were, that had 
I been void of internal experience and the adhesion of love, the special 
help of God, and had not discerned more reason for my religion than I 
did when I was younger, I had apostatised to infidelity ; though for 
atheism or ungodliness, my reason seeth no stronger arguments than may 
be brought to prove that there is no earth, or air, or sun. I am now, 
therefore, much more ax>prehonsive than heretofore of the necessity of 
well grounding men in their religion, and especially of the witness of the 
indwelling Spirit; for I more sensibly perceive that the Spirit is the 
great witness of Christ and Christianity to the world. And, though tlae 
folly of fanatics tempted me long to overlook the strength of this testi- 
mony of the Spirit, while they placed it in a certain internal affection, or 
enthusiastic inspiration ; yet now I see that the Holy Ghost in another 
manner is the witness of Christ and his agent in the world. The Spirit 
in the prophets was his first witness ; and his Spirit by miracles was his 
second ; and the Spirit by renovation, santification, illumination, and 
consolation, assimilating the soul to Christ and heaven, is the continued 
witness to all true believers. 

* 1 was once wont to meditate most on my own heart, and to dwell all at 
home and look little higher. I was still poring, either on my sins, or 
wants, or examining my sincerity ; but now, though I am greatly con- 
vmced of the need of heart- acquaintance and employment, yet 1 see more 
need of a higher work ; and that I should look of tenor upon Christ, and 
God, and heaven. ’—From Kichaed Baxter’s ‘Life and Times/ 

John Howe : born 1080, died 1705* 

The Temple in Ruins. 

f (l.) That God hath withdrawn himself, and left this his temple 
desolate, we have many sad and plain proofs before us. The stately ruins 
are visible to every eye, that bear in their front (yet extant) this doleful 
inscription — *JBT m God once dwelt* Enough appears of the admirable 
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frame and structure of the soul of man, to show tho divine presence did 
sonic lime rondo in it; more than enough, of vicious deformity, to 
proclaim 3:e is now retired and gone. The lamps are cxfinct, the altar 
overturned ; the light and love are now vanished, which did the one shine 
v.'ilh so heavenly brightness, the other burn with so pious fervour; the 
golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown away as a useless thing, to 
make room for the throne of the prince or darkness ; the sacred incense, 
which sent rolling up in clouds its rich perfumes, is exchanged for 
a poisonous, hellish vapour, and here is, 5 instead of a sweet savour, a 
starch.’ The comely order of this hor.se is turned all into confusion ; 


* tho beauties of holiness ' into noisome impurities ; the * house of prayer 
into a den of thieves,' and that of the worst and moss horrid kind : 
for every lust is a thief, and every theft sacrilege : continual rapine and 
’ * ' •" ^ — The noble powers which were 


robbery are committed upon body ** “ 4 ,P‘ 

downed and dedicated to divine con iicmplaiiou and doiignc, ore aiienoAvl 
to the service of the most despicable ido*?, and employed unto vilest 
intuitions and embraces ; to behold and admire bring vanities, to indulge 
and cherLh lust and wickedness. What: have not the enemies done 
wickedly in the sanctuary F Kow have they broken down, tlio carved 
worlr thereof, and that loo with axes and hammers, The noise whereof 
was not to be heard in building, much less in the demolishing this snored 
frame ! Look upon the fragments of that curious sculpture which once 
adorned the palace of that; great king ; the relics of common notions ; the 
lively prints of some undefaced -truth; the fair ideas of things ; the yet 
legible precepts that relate to practice. Behold I with what accuracy 
the broken pieces shew these to have been engraven by the finger of God, 
and how they now lie tom and scattered, one in this dark corner, another 
in that, buried in heaps of dirt and rubbish ! There is not now a system, 
an entire table of coherent truths to bo found, or a frame ox holiness, but 
some shivered parcels. And if any, with great toll and labour, apply 
themselves to draw out hero one piece, and there auothoi, and set them 
together, they serve raiher to show huw exquuiro tho divine workman- 
ship was in the original composition, than for present use to the excellent 
purposes for which the whole was first designed. Some pieces agree, 
and own one another; but how soon are our usuries ami endeavours 
nonplussed and superseded. How many attempts have been made, since 
that fearful fall and ruin of this fabric, to compose ogam the truths of so 
many several kinds into their distinct orders, and make up frames ot 
science, or useful knowledge ; and after bo many ages, notlung is finished 
in any one kind ! Sometimes truths are misplaced, and want belongs to 
one kind is transferred to another, where it will not fitly match: some- 
times falsehood inserted, which shatters or disturbs tho whole fiaine. 
And what is with much fruitless pains done by one hand, is dashed xn 
piece^y another; and it is the work of a following age to sweep away 
^0 Spun cohwcbs of a former. And those truth., winch axe of 
greatest use, though not most out of sight, are least re 0 uiwjd, an... 
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tendency and design are overlooked; or they are so loosened and torn 
off, tliat they cannot be -wrought in, so as to take hold of the soul, but 
hover as faint, ineffectual notions that signify nothing. Its very funda- 
mental powers are shaken and disjointed, and their order towards one 
another confounded and broken : so that what is judged considerable is 
not considered, what is recommended as eligible and lovely is not loved 
and chosen. Yea, the truth which is after godliness is not so much dis- 
believed, as hated, held in unrighteousness ; and shines as too feeble a 
light in that malignant darkness which comprehends it nob. You come, 
amidst all this confusion, as into the ruined palace of somo groat prince, 
in which you see here the fragments of a noble pillar, there the 
shattered pieces of some curious imagery, and all lying neglected and 
useless among heaps of dirt. He that invites you to take a view of the 
soul of man, gives you but such another prospect, and doth but say to 
you, 4 Behold the desolation ; ’ all things rude and waste. So thaL should 
there be any pretence to the divine presence, it might be said, 4 If God bo 
here, why is it thus P * The faded glory, the darkness, the disorder, the 
impurity, the decayed state, in all respects, of this temple, too plainly 
show the great Inhabitant is gone.’ 


Joseph Addison : born 1672, died 1719. 

The Counts, nr Chcti&oh : a specimen of Addison’s humorous 

style. 

4 1 am always well pleased with a country Sunday, and think, if keep- 
ing holy the seventh day were only a human institution, it would bo the 
best method that could have been thought of for the polishing and 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain the country people would soon 
degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such 
frequent returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet together 
with their best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to converse with one 
another upon different subjects, hoar their duties explained to them, and 
join together in adoration of the Supreme Being. 

4 My friend Sir Boger, being a good churchman, has beautified the inside 
of his church with several texts of his own choosing. He has likewise 
given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion-table at Ids 
own expense. He ha3 often told me, that at his coming to his estate ho 
found his parishioners very irregular : and that in order to make them 
kneel, and join in the responses, he gave everyone of them a hassock aud 
a Common Prayer Book ; and at the same time employed an itinerant 
singing-master, who goes about the country for that purpose, to instruct 
them rightly in the tunes of the Psalms, upon which they now very much 
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value themselves, and indeed outdo most cl the country churches that I 
have ever hoard. 

* As Sir lioger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps them in 
very good order, and will sudor nobody to sleep in ic besides himself ; for 
if by cnance he lias been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon re- 
covering out o2 it he stands up and looks about hint, and if he sees any 
body else nodding, either wake? thorn himself, or rends his servants to 
lke:u. Several other of mo old knight’s particularities break out upon 
these occasions. Sometimes he viii be lengthening out a ver.^e in the 
sliming Psalms, half a minute after the rose of ilia congregation have done 
v/it n it ; somedmes when ho is pleased villi the muLior of his duvotier., 
he pr ouou: logs ♦ hi non threo or four times in iho same prayer ; and sonic - 
limes stands up when everybody else is upon their knees, to count the 
congregation, or sec if any oi his tenants are missing. 

4 1 vas yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, in the 
mid&t of iho service, calling ous to one John Iduirhevrs to mind vhat lie 
was about, and not disturb the congregation. This John hlattkevs it 
scenic is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that tine was kicking 
his heels for his diversion. This authority of the knight, though exerted 
in that odd manner which accompanies him Li all the circumstances of 
life, lias a very good effect upon the parish, who arc not polite enough 
to see anything ridiculous in his behaviour; besides that the general 
good sense and worthiness of his character make his friends observe 
those little singularities as foils than rather sot oJx than blemish Lis good 
qualities,’ 

Joiin Wilson. 

Youthful Friendship and Natural Scuivnur. 

< Sublime solitudes of our boyhood ! where each stone in the desert was 
sublime, unassociated though it was with dreams of memory, in its own 
simple native power over the human heart I Each sudden breath of wind 
passed by us like the voice of a spirit. There were strange meanings la 
the clouds — often so like human forms and faces threatening ns off, or 
beckoning us on, with long black arms, back into the long withdrawing 
wilderness of heaven. Wo wished thou, with quaking bosoms, that wo 
had not been all alone in the desert — that there had boon another heart, 
whose beatings might have kept time with our cwn, that we might have 
gathered courage in the silent and sullen gloom from the light in a brother’s 
eye— the smile on a brother’s countenance* And often had we such a 
friend in these our far- of wanderings, over moors and mountains, by the 
edge of lochs and ‘through the umbrage of the old pine-woods. A friend 
from whom < wo had received his he.art and given him back our own,’ — 
such a friendship as the most f^rtnualo and the most liuppy— and at that 
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time we were both— are sometimes permitted by Providence, with all the 
passionate devotion of young and untamed imagination, to enjoy during a 
bright dreamy world of which, that friendship is as the polar star. 
Emilias Godfrey! for ever holy bo the name ! a boy when we wore but 
a child — when we were but a youth, a naan. We felt stronger in tho 
shadow of his arm— happier, bolder, better in the light of his countenance. 
He was the protector — the guardian of our moral being. In our pastimes 
we bounded with wilder glee— at our studies we sat with in tenser earnest- 
ness, by his side, He it was that taught us how to feci all those glorious 
sunsets, and imbued our young spirit with the love of nature. He it was 
that taught us to feel that our evening prayer was no idle ceremony 
to bo hastily gone through — that we might lajr clown o^.r head on tho 
pillow, then soon smoothed in sleep— but a command of God, which 
a response from nature summoned the humble heart to obey. He it 
was who for ever had at command, wit for the sportive, wisdom for the 
serious hour. Fun and frolic flowed in the merry music of his lips— they 
lightened from the gay glancing of his eyes— and then, all at once, when 
the one changed its measures, and the other gathered, as it were, a mist or 
a cloud, an answering sympathy chained onr own tongue, and darkened our 
own countenance, in intercommunion of spirit felt to he, indeed, divine ! 
It seemed as if we knew but the words of language— that ho was a scholar 
who saw into their very essenefe. The b. olcs we read together were, every 
page, and every sentence of every page, ail covered over with light. 
Where his eye fell not a3 wo read, all wa3 dim or dark, unintelligible, or 
with imperfect meanings. Whether we perused with him a volume writ 
by a nature like our own, or the volume of tiro earth and the sky, or the 
volume revealed from Heaven, nest day we always knew and felt that 
something had been added to our being. Thus imperceptibly wo grew up 
in our intellectual stature, breathing a purer moral and religious air; with 
nil our finer affections towards other human beings, all oar kindred and 
our kind, touched with a dearer domestic tenderness, or with a sweet 
benevolence that seemed to our ardent fancy to embrace the dwellers in tho 
uttermost regions of the earth. Ho secret of pleasure or pain— of joy or 
grief— of fear or hope — had our heart to withhold or conceal from E radius 
Godfrey. He saw it as it beat within our bosom, with all its imperfections 
—may we venture to say, with all its virtues. A repented folly— a con- 
fessed fault— a sin for which we were truly contrite— a vice flung from us 
with loathing and with shame— in such moods as these, happier were wo 
to see his serious and his solemn smile than when in mirth and merriment 
we sat by Ms side, in the social hour, on a knoll in tho open sunshine. 
And the whole school were in ecstasies to hear tales and stories from his 
genius ; even like a flock of birds, chirping in their joy, all newly alighted 
in a vernal land. In spite of that difference in our age — or oh ! say rather 
because that very difference did touch the one heart with tenderness, and 
the other with reverence ; how often did we two wander, like elder and 
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younger Lro Iher, in the sunlight and the moonlight solitudes ! Woods into 
whose inmost recesses we should have quaked alone to penetrate, in his 
company were glad as gardens, through their most awful umbrage ; and 
there was beauty in iho shadows of the old oaks. Cataracts— in whose 
lonesome thunder, as it peeled into those pitchy pools, wo durst not, by 
ourselves, have faced tho spray — in his presence, dinned with a merry 
music in the dceort, and cheerful was the thin mist they cast spariding up 
into tho air. Too severe for our uncompanied spirit, then easily overcome 
with awe, was the solitude of those remote inland lochs. But as wo 
walked with him along the winding shores, how passing sweet the calm 
ox both blue depths — how mngniueent the white-crested wave.?, tumbling 
beneath the Mack thunder cloud! Hare beautiful, because our eyes 
gored on it along with his, at the beginning or tho ending of some sudden 
storm, the Apparition of the Bainbow. Grander in its wildness, that 
seemed to sweep at once all the swinging and stooping woods to cur ear, 
because his too listened, tho concerto by winds and waves plnyedal mid- 
night when not one star was in the sky. Vfkii him we followed the 
Falcon in her Sight— he showed us on the Echo-cliff the Eagles eyry. 
To the thicket he led us, where lay couched the lovely spot led Doc, or 
showed us the mild-eyed creature browsing on the glade with her two 
lawns at her side. But for him wo should not then have seen the antlers 
of the red deer, for the forest was inclotd a most savage place, and 
haunted— such was the supers lition at which those who scorned it 
trembled— haunted by the ghost of a huntsman whom a jealous rival 
had murdered as he stooped, after tho chase, at a little mountain well 
that ever since oozed out blood. What converse passed between us two 
in all those still shadowy solitudes ! Into what depths of human nature 
did he teach our wondering eyes to look down! Oh! what was to 
become of us, we sometimes thought in sadness that all at once made our 
spirits sink— like a lark falling suddenly to earth, struck by the fear of 
some unwonted shadow from above— what was to become of us when 
the mandate should arrive for him to leave the Manso for ever, and sail 
away in a ship to India never more to return ! Ever as that dreaded day 
drew nearer, more frequent was the haze in our eyes ; and in our blind- 
ness we knew not that such tears ought to have been far more rueful 
still, for that ho then lay under orders for a longer and more lamentable 
voyage— a voyage over a narrow strait to the eternal shore. All— all at 
once he drooped : on one fatal morning the dread decay began — with no 
forewarning, the springs on which his being had so lightly, so proudly# 
so grandly, moved— gave way. Between one sabbath and another his 
bright eyes darkened— and while all the people were assembled at tho 
sacrament, tho soul of Emilius Godfrey soared up to heaven. It was 
indeed a dreadful death ; serene and sainted though it wore— and not 
a hall— not a house— not a hut— not a shieling within all tho circle of 
those wide mountains, that did not on that night, mourn as if it had lost 
a son. All the vast parish attended his funeral— Low landers and High- 
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landers, in their own garb of grief. And have time and tempest now 
blackened the white marble of that monument— is that inscription now 
hard to be read— the name of Emilius Godfrey in green obliteration- 
nor haply one surviving who ever saw the light of the countenance of 
him there interred ! Forgotten as if he had never been ! for few vero 
that glorious orphan’s kindred — and they lived in a foreign land- 
forgotten but by one heart ; faithful through all the chances a ad changes 
of this restless world ! And therein enshrined, amongst all its holiest 
remembrances, shall be the image of Emilius Godfrey, till it too, like 
his, shall bo but dust and ashes ! 9 


Hobebt Hall : born 17C4, died ISol. 

Religious Knowledge. 

f The Scriptures contain an authentic discovery of the way e of salva- 
tion.* They are the revelation of mercy to a lost world ; a reply to that 
most interesting inquiry, What we must do to bo saved. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the gospel system is the economy of redemption, or the 
gracious provision of the Supremo Being has thought fit to make for 
reconciling the world to himself, by the manifestation in human nature 
of his own Son. It is this which constitutes it the Gospel , by way of 
eminence, or the glad tidings concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, on 
the right reception of which, or its rejection, turns our everlasting weal 
or woe. It is not from the character of God, as our Creator, it should 
be remembered, that the hope of the guilty can arise ; the fullest develop- 
ment of his essential perfections could afford no relief in this case, and 
therefore natural religion, were it capable of being carried to the utmost 
perfection, can never supersede the necessity of revealed. To inspire 
confidence an express communication from heaven is necessary; since 
the introduction of sin has produced a peculiarity in our situation, and 
a perplexity in our prospects, which nothing but an express assurance 
9f mercy can remove, 

* In what manner the blessed and only Potentate may think fit to 
dispose of a race of apostates, is a question on which reason can suggest 
nothing satisfactory, nothing salutary: a question, in the solution of 
Which, there being no data to proceed upon, wisdom and folly fail alike, 
and every order of intellect is reduced to a level ; for ‘who hath known 
the mind of the Lord, or being his counsellor, hath taught him ?* It is a 
secret which, had he not been pleased to unfold it, must have for ever 
remained in the breast of the Deity. This secret, in infinite mercy, he 
has condescended to disclose : the silence, not that which John witnessed 
in the Apocalypse, of half an hour, but that of ages, is broken ; the dark- 
ness is past, and we behold, in the gospel, the astonishing spectacle of 
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c God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing to them 
their trespasses,’ and sending forth his ambassadors to ‘intrcat ns in 
Christ’s stead to he reconciled to God . 5 To that strange insensibility 
with respect to the concerns of a future woilil, which is at once the in- 
dication and consequence of the fall, must we ascribe the languid atten- 
tion with which this communication is received ; instead of producing, as 
it ouglit, transports of gratitude and joy in every breast* 

* This, however we may be disposed to regard it, is unquestionably the 
grand peculiarity of the gospel, the exclusive boast and Ireasure of the 
Scriptures, and most emphatically f the way of salvation/ not only as it 
reveals the gracious intentions of God to a sinful world, but as it lays a 
solid foundati<Si for the supernatural duties of faith and repentance* All 
the discoveries of the gospel bear a most intimate relation to the character 
and offices of the Saviour ; from him they emanate, in him they centre ; 
nor is anything we learn from the Old and Hew Testament of saving 
tendency, further than as a part of the truth as it is 6 in Jesus/ The 
neglect of considering revelation in this light is a fruitful source of in- 
fidelity. Viewing it in no higher character than a repnblication of the 
law of nature, men are first led to doubt the importance, and next the 
truth, of the discoveries it contains : an easy and natural transition, since 
the question of their importance is so complicated with that of their truth, 
in the Scriptures themselves, that the most refined ingenuity cannot long 
keep them separate, 4 It gives the knowledge of salvation by the remis- 
sion of sins, through the tender mercy of our God, whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.' While 
we contemplate it under this, its true character, we view it in its just 
dimensions, and feel no inclination to extenuate the force of those repre- 
sentations which are expressive of its pre-eminent dignity. There is 
nothing will be allowed to come into comparison with it, nothing we shall 
not be ready to sacrifice fora participation of its blessings, and the exten- 
sion of its influence. The veneration we shall feel for the Bible, as the 
depository of saving knowledge, will be totally distinct, not only from 
what we attach to any other book, but from that admiration its other 
properties inspire ; and the variety and antiquity of its history, the light 
it affords in various researches, its inimitable touches of nature, together 
with the sublimity and beauty so copiously poured over its pages, will bo 
deemed subsidiary ornaments, the embellishments of the casket which 
contains the £ pearl of great price/ 

* Scriptural knowledge is of inestimable value on account of its supplying 
an infallible rule of life , To the most untutored mind, the information it 
affords on this subject is far more full and precise than the highest efforts 
of reason could attain* In the best moral precepts issuing from human 
wisdom, there is an incurable defect in that want of authority which robs 
them of their power over the conscience ; they are obligatory no farther 
than their reason is perceived ; a deduction of proofs is necessary, more or 
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less intricate and uncertain, and even when clearest it is still hut the lan- 
guage of man to man, respectable as sage advice, but wanting the force 
and authority of law. In a well- attested revelation it is the judge speaking 
from the tribunal, the Supreme Legislator promulgating and interpreting 
his own laws. With what force and conviction do those apostles and 
prophets address us, whose miraculous powers attest them to be the 
servants of the Most High, the Immediate organs of the Deity ! As the 
morality of the gospel is more pure and comprehensive than was ever in- 
culcated before, so the consideration of its divine origination invests it with 
an energy of which every system not expressly founded upon it is entirely 
devoid. Wo turn at our peril from him who speakefch to us from heaven. 

* Of an accountable creature duty is the concern of ever}- moment, since 
lie is every moment pleasing or displeasing God. It is a universal element, 
mingling with every action, and qualifying every disposition and pursuit. 
The moral quality of conduct, as it serves both to ascertain and to form 
the character, has consequences in a f uturo world so certain and infallible, 
that it is represented in Scripture as a seed no part of which is lost, * for 
tv hat soever a man soweth, that also shall he reap.’ That rectitude which 
the inspired winters usually denominate holiness , is the health and beauty 
of the soul, capable of bestowing dignity in the absence of every other 
accomplishment, while the want of it leaves the possessor of the richest 
intellectual endowments a patated sepulchre. Hence results the indis- 
pensable necessity, to every description of persons, of sound religious 
instruction, and of an intimate acquaintance with the Sorinhwe as its 
genuine source * 9 


William Wilberforce* M.F. 

Faith in Christ* What it implies, 

4 Doubtless there have been too many who, to their eternal ruin, Imvo 
abused tho doctrine of salvation by grace, and have vainly trusted in Christ 
for pardon and acceptance, when by their vicious lives they havo plainly 
proved the groundlessness of their pretensions. The tree is to bo known 
by its fruits ; and there is too much reason to fear that there is no prin- 
ciple of faith when it does not decidedly evince itself by tho fruits of 
holiness. Dreadful indeed will be the doom, abovo that of all others, of 
those loose professors of Christianity to whom at the last day our blessed 
Saviour will address those words, * I never knew you : depart from me all 
ye that work iniquity/ But the danger of error on this side ought not 
to render us insensible to the opposite error— an error against which, in 
these days, it seems particularly necessary to guard. It is far from tho 
intention of tho writer of this work to enter into the niceties of confro- 
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versy ; but surely, without danger of being thought to violate this design 
lie may be permittod to cent end, that they who in the main believe tbo 
doctrines of the Church of England are bound to allow that our de- 
pendence on our blessed Saviour, as alone the meritorious cause of our 
acceptance with Cod, and as the means of all its blessed fruits and 
glorious consequences, must be not merely formal and nominal, but real 
and substantial ; not vague, qualified, and partial, but direct, cordial, and 
entire. * Bepentaneo towards C-od, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ,* was the sum of the apostolical instructions. It is not an occa- 
sional invocation of the name of Christ, cr a transient recognition of his 
authority, that dlls up the measure of the terms, believing in Jeans* This 
we shall dud such easy ta*h ; and, if we trust that we do believe, wo 
should all, perhaps, do well to cry out in the words of an imploring 
suppliant (he supplicated not in vain), * Lord, help thou our unbelief, * 
TVe must bo deeply conscious of our guilt and misery, heartily r: panting 
of our sins, and dimly resolving to forsahe them ; and thus penitently 
6 fleeing for refuge to the hops set before us,* we must found altogether 
on the merit of tho crucified Bedccmer our hopes of escape from their 
'deserved punishment, and of deliverance from their enslaving power. 
This must bo our £ rst, our last, our only plea, Wq are to surrender cur- 
selves up to him to c be washed in his blood,' a to be sancti&cd. by his 
Spirit, resolving to '"receive him for our Lord and Master, to learn in Lb 
school, to obey all his commimamcutV 


Wtllia3i Akcxier Butler, (late) Prof. Moral Phil., Dublin, 

TjIU ^TOXFttEST. 

* Did the volume of the Old Testament witness to an atonement as the 
foundation of eternal life ? There aro those who boast themselves fol- 
lowers ox Christ, and yet deny this characteristic. The impatience of 
mystery, which is so strangely short-sighted when men have to deal with 
the substance of a communication from /lenvcn, has disabled them from 
discovering a propitiatory sacrifice in tho Xew Testament ; and tho same 
spirit has usually advanced (on grounds of perfect consistency) either to 
wave tho Old Testament altogether, as antiquated, local, and irrelevant 
to modern purposes, or to deny, by natural explications, everything 
miraculous, and everything typical in its pages. 

‘Now the object here is to get rid of mystery — an object false and ftn’lo 
in itself, when we argue of the interferences of God with man ; but lot 
all that is claimed bo conceded, and is tlio object yet attained ? Suppose 
it a contest of opposite improbabilities : let every burden of miracle be 
thrown overboard by our adversaries, and will they yet have lightened 
their vessel of mystery f will they have presented au intelligible solution 

» Rev. i, f». 
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ol tlie problem of the Old Testament F Though, in the spirit of a misera- 
ble criticism, ministering to a still more miserable philosophy, you wore 
to evacuate that Old Testament of every express miracle it records ; 
though you were to convert the prophets into jugglers and the people 
into fools, and make of our Elijahs and Isaiahs pretend ors to power and 
conjecturers in knowledge, — that is, though you wero substantially to 
justify the Jews for that ‘blood of the prophets’ which Christ charged 
as their crime, — could you even so clear tho Old Testament of wonders ? 
You may deny the story of miracles, but can you destroy the miracle of 
the story ? You may discredit this volume of miracles, for tho Spirit of 
God does not now descend to silence its gainsayers, but can you mimiracle 
the obstinate fact of the volume itself ? Can you resolve the enormous 
difficulty of this history, those recorded habits, and, above all, this re'* 
corded religion ? 

* You deny, or, in confessing, you neutralize any typical purport, any 
prospective atonement : mark, then, the mysteries that emerge upon your 
own supposition. The wholo spiritual system of tho Hebrew Scriptures 
is made up of two elements, entwined with the most intricate closeness, 
yet absolutely opposite in character. You are then to answer satisfac- 
torily how it was that every particular of a long and laborious system of 
minute, and often very repulsive, sacrificial observances, is found united in 
the same volume with conceptions of God, that surpass, in their profound 
and internal spirituality, aU that unassisted man has ever elsewhere 
imagined, nay, that all our modem refinement is able to emulate ? Wkafc 
miraculous mind was it that combined these singular contradictions ? 
Where is there a real parallel to this mysterious inconsistency ? 

* Who is this strange instructor, or series of instructors, that now 
portrays the form of the One everlasting Essence hid in tho veil of attri- 
butes that are themselves unfathomable, and now issues tho most minute 
and elaborate directions as to the proper mode and the tremendous obliga- 
tion of slaughtering a yearling lamb, and this as the duty required of him 
who would approach that eternal Spirit ? Who is he that, at one moment, 
enounces the simplest, sublimest code of human duties in existence, — for 
oven Christ abridged, not altered it, — at another, nay, in tho same page, 
tho same sentence, exhorts, with equal earnestness, to the equal necessity 
of drenching the earth with animal blood as the appointed path of human 
purification ? 

‘ Hero then is, in the very texture of the Old Testament and its polity, 
a mystery greater than any you can escape by denying its predictive 
import It is altogether insoluble on any supposition but the one, tho 
supposition which alone can elevate ceremonies to the dignity of moral 
obligations. Judaism with a typified atonement may bo a miracle or a 
chain of miracles ; but Judaism without it is a greater miracle still. 

* Impressed, if he is impressed, with such considerations as these, tlie 
opponent of * mystery ’ has, however, a subterfuge in reserve . An excuse 
for suspense is quite as welcome as an excuse for disbelief. Ho contents 
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himself with observing, that the atonement is a mystery, and that these 
difficulties about the Jewish ritualism are certainly somewhat mysterious 
also : ‘ Let us, then/ he argues, ‘ neutralize them by each other, and 

leave the question as indeterminable/ Certainly, if we can pronounce 
the improbabilities equal on both sides. But can we? The improba- 
bilities of the Jewish system, considered apart from its fulfilment in the 
Christian sacrifice, are improbabilities of which we can all judge. They 
are in the field of our own human nature, which, whether we think it or 
not, is the daily study of every man that lives. On such a question we 
are adequate ™d authorized judges. When we call such things impro- 
bable, we know what we say. 

* But the great atonement, — who shall dare to say that he knows enough 
of the counsels of heaven, the requisitions of God, and his relation to 
man, to pronounce it improbable ? Who is he that comes among us in 
the high character of confidential secretary to the Divine administration, 
that he can venture to affirm that God requires no suffering mediator ? 
Where is the man or angel who has irresistibly demonstrated to the 
creatures of earth his accurate acquaintance with all the moral systems 
of all the spheres, and who, enriched with this immensity of knowledge 
(for nothing short of this will suffice), has at length expressly revealed it 
as certain, or even probable, that the nature of God cannot require a 
sn orifice as the basis of redemption ? Give us the evidence of such a one, 
and we will consent that an atonement is ‘improbable/ But until such 
testimony be exhibited, I shall be content to ‘search the Scriptures, * and 
to find them, in characters of blood, ‘ testifying * to ‘the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world/* Until such a ‘friend of 
God * and partner of his counsel be forthcoming, I shall bo content with 
that ‘ friend of God * who, in covenant and sacrifice of blood, saw the day 
of Christ, and rejoiced to see it Until such a visitant of heaven is 
among us, I shall ask but the testimony of him who has said, that ‘ no 
man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven 7 ; 6 and who, in the might and 
fulness of that familiarity with all the recesses of the heavenly counsels, 
hath himself declared that he 4 came to give his life a ransom for many * 
—•that * his blood was shed for many for the remission of sins/ • * 


Prom c Christ ora Life.’ 

The Practical Power of the Cross. 

‘The death of our Lord may be variously regarded. On the side 
towards God, it is the instrument of our justification. By his obedience 

* John 1 20. b John iil. 18. « Matt. xx. 28 ; xxvi. 2S. 
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many are made righteous. We are justified by his blood ; we are recon- 
ciled by his death. On the side towards men, it is the instrument of our 
holiness. With both God and man it is omnipotent, containing every 
element of power ; in itself adapted to stir to its utmost depth all human 
feeling, and appointed by God as a reason on account of which the influ- 
ences of his Holy Spirit may be infused into all hearts. * He has re- 
ceived gifts for men,’ ‘ even the promise of the Holy Ghost/ His is * a 
name above every name, that every knee should bow and every tongue 
confess to the praise of God the Father/ 

‘ But the fact that the death of Christ is adapted to have power with 
men claims additional illustration. 

‘At first sight his obedience unto death may seem to embody neither 
wisdom nor power. The J ew deemed it not only powerless and inanimate, 
but a weakness and an offence. The Greek called it foolishness. In the 
event of the crucifixion, Christ is no doubt exhibited in his deepest humili- 
ation. As he passed from the hall of j udgment to the hill of Calvary, he 
seemed a common criminal ; his brow still marked with the thorns, and 
his face swollen with the agony of the previous night and the blows of 
the soldiery. When he reached the spot where they meant to crucify 
him, he appeared as one of the poorest and most friendless of men. 
Amidst shouts and taunts he Was lifted up. Others are crucified with 
him. To the eye of man all are abject, and he most abject of all. 

‘.There are not wanting, however, even amid those indications of weak- 
ness, mysterious tokens of a Divine presence, and of the solemn significance 
of his death. The earth, and the sky, and the temple— -fit representatio ns 
of all created and divine things— arc moved at the scene. Angels that 
excel in strength are watching the sufferer with reverent interest. That 
victim, seemingly disowned by earth and heaven, and therefore suspended 
between them, is our Maker, In that meek and lowly form is voiJed the 
incarnate God. Angels that smote a camp, and destroyed the first-born of 
a nation in a night, have worshipped him, His very enemies, who put 
him to death, and who have often watched him in his acts and speech, can 
bring against him no consistent or intelligible accusation. His judges 
‘find no fault in him/ There, amid the scoffs of his murderers, dies the 
only one of Adam’s race that knew no sin, A life of unequalled benefi- 
cence is consummated by a death of violence and anguish, itself an expres- 
sion of the noblest beneficence. Thus viewed, elements of grandeur and 
tenderness,, of loftiest splendour and thelowliest condescension, all blond in 
that dread sacrifice. Do men look with interest on greatness in misery ? 
It is here ; the Bong of Glory despised and rejected of men ! Are they 
touched with sympathy for distress P How deep must have been his 
anguish, whenevenhis patient spirit cried out, ‘ My God, my God! why 
hast Thou forsaken me ? * * and rejoiced when ho was able to say, ‘ It is 
finished/ ^ Do they need, in order to feel most deeply, to have some con- 
nection with the sufferer ? They had a suspicion that, somehow or other, 
the case might have been their own# It is the man Christ Jesus who 
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lies, and dies in the stead of men. Should wisdom attract f Hero was 
the great Teacher himself, speaking as man never spoke, giving lessons 
even from the cross. The God-man, of whom Plato had glimpses, is here 
dying ignominiously, an example of perfect innocence, and enduring the 
treatment due to consummate wickedness. Are men strongly affected by 
what they know as affecting others ? This sacrifice stirs all worlds : hell 
is losing its prey ; heaven is stooping to behold its king incarnate and 
dying, that ho may recover to his allegiance a lost province of his empire, 
indulging his mercy and satisfying his justice, whilst his last breath mag* 
nifies his law and proclaims his gospel/ Looking through history, it 
appears thal\his scene has influenced the noblest of our race, and has 
prompted to deeds of unparalleled devotedness. Children have felt its 
power without being repelled by the mystery. The mightiest intellects 
have studied it without grasping its vastness. Those living by faith in it 
have become partakers of a divine nature : the world has become crucified 
to them and they to the world. No earthly terrors could appal, no 
earthly charms could allure them. The very miracles of the life of our 
Lord wrought upon the bodies of men seem to be but faint types of the 
mightier miracles wrought through the Spirit in their souls by this 
miracle of grace. 

4 If we look more deeply into this power, we shall find that it has ele- 
ments of even a nobler kind. 

* 2. Human life is made up in a large measure of sin and suffering. 
The first shows us our guilt, and the second our helplessness. Guilt leads 
us to view God with distrust, and suffering makes it needful that wo 
should have a friend who can show us how to suffer, and give us, at the 
same time, an assurance of sympathy and relief. No religions system 
that fails to provide for these necessities of our condition can have a per- 
manent hold upon the human heart. The provision supplied in this respect 
by the gospel is identified with the cross, 

4 Conscious of our guilt, and judging God by ourselves, it is hard to 
believe that he is ready to he 4 pacified towards us for all our abomination, * 
Till this is believed we cannot love him. It is confidence only that brings 
man back to God, This is the true principle of our recovery. But what 
is so adapted to produce this confidence as the death of Christ ? He 
appears as ‘ the way, and the truth, and the life.’ Herein * God com* 
mendeth his love to us, that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
the ungodly/ The reasoning is irresistible : ‘He that spared not his Son, 
but gave him up for us all, how will he not with him also freely give us 
all things P* 

4 But still, though God is thus shown to be love, he is felt to be infi- 
nitely above us. We shrink from telling him of our cares and weakness* 
If we knew of one who had experienced human life, and had yet the 
almighty power of God, in him we might trust: Ms personal recollections 
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oi our condition would encourage our application and dependence. And is 
not this want nobly met in our Lord ? ‘ We have not a high priest who 

cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as wo are, yet without sin.’ If poor, we may remember 
that he ‘had not where to lay his head/ If suffering reproach, it is told 
us that he was deemed ‘ a glutton and a wine-bibber/ ‘a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners,’ ‘ a blasphemer,’ and ‘mad/ If unjustly treated by 
men, and apparently deserted by God, we need but to turn to Calvary, 
and while gazing there, we cease to think it strange concerning the fiery 
trial that has befallen us. We are crucified together. He knows our 
sorrows ; ‘ He remembers that we are dust/ 

* And is an example needed ? Would not even the teaching of our Lord 
bo imperfect if he had not himself shown us how to suffer P Go again to 
the cross, ‘ When he was reviled, he reviled not again ; when he suffered, 
tie threatened not ; but committed himself unto Him that judgeth righte- 
ously/ Am I forbidden to feel ? Is stoic indifference a Christian virtue ? 
‘Jesus wept/ He was ‘troubled in spirit/ ‘Bather/ said he, ‘if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt/ Men murder him, and he prays for them. His Bather 
deserts him, and yet he trusts h^m. Herein he suffered, ‘ leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps/ 

‘ 3. 35T or are there wanting other influences. What am I, and what is 
my condition ? is a question that lies at the foundation of all religion. 
Bightly to know ourselves is the beginning of all knowledge. Contem- 
plate, then, in the light of the cross, the condition of human nature. 
Ancient and modern philosophies have delighted to flatter our pride. They 
have traced up our pedigree to God, and they have claimed for us a dignity 
which would be very welcome if only it could be maintained. Brahmins, 
for example, speak of themselves as an incarnation of the Deity ; and the 
pantheistic tendencies of men, or their pride, tempt them to hold the 
sentiment even when they have not shaped it into words, 

‘It follows from this doctrine that in beings so noble there can be no 
deep inherent depravity. A taint of evil on the surface there may ho, but 
that is all, and it is easily removed. Perhaps (it is darkly hinted) their 
condition is properly chargeable on matter, on provoking circumstances, 
or even on the blessed God: so that, after all, men may be guiltless 
of any worse evil than misfortune. But bring this language to the cross. 
What lessons are taught there ? He who hung upon it tasted death 
for every man, because every man had sinned, and so had deserved to 
die. He is the Just One, and for the unjust he suffers. In the agony 
and passion of this second head of the race I read the desert of the 
first. I am no God, nor part of God, but a condemned sinner. The 
blood of a divine atonement was needed to purge my sins. Am I told 
of the native dignity and innoccnco of man, and of his sympathy with 
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the diTine ? The divine in all its perfection became incarnate. For 
that perfection man had no sympathy. Nor was it even welcomed 
in the world it came to redeem. Veiled at first, the divine glory 
gradually shone through the veil more brightly till the world was 
illumined ; but ever as it shone, the hatred in men’s hearts burned 
fiercer, and here on tho cross they are doing what they can to extinguish 
it for ever, 

* Am X told that the Jews, the murderers of our Lord, were worso than 
men, and that now at least virtue needs but to be seen in order to bo 
worshipped F I look again at the cross. Every tendency of human 
nature which these murderers exhibited I mark around me still. Men are 
capable of doing over again that deed of blood. They crucify the Son of 
God afresh in his followers, his principles, and his kingdom. They put 
him even now to an open shame. And is it amid these scenes, and with 
the history of this teacher before me, that I am to speak of my native 
worth, and claim equality with God ? Thoughts like those, everywhere 
absurd, are impious here. The cross, the exhibition of man’s deserts, 
itself the expression of man’s depravity, is clearly adapted to annihilate 
all such dreams. In the end it may exalt us to unknown dignities, but 
its first lesson is of humiliation and guilt. What man deserves, and what 
man has done, what therefore man is, are truths revealed at Calvary in 
characters which none need misunderstand. 

‘ 4. What, again, is religion, and what aie its claims F Men's cha- 
racters are moulded by the object of their worship, and by the truths they 
hold, those especially that refer to God and holiness. Every religious 
faith some deem to be alike. There is true piety, they say, in all creeds, 
Sincerity is its essence. Men will never ‘ see eye to eye.’ Have charity ; 
and receive as brethren, if they be hut sincere, the worshippers of Buddha 
and of Jehovah, of Mahomet and Christ, 

C A11 such equality the cross disclaims. Had Christ been content to 
blend Sadduceeism, Pharisaism, and heathenism into one religion, to 
sanction all as meaning the same thing, or even to allow them a place in 
that pure and exclusive system he came to reveal, he would never have 
suffered. Instead of such blending, however, lie denounced all com- 
promises* He assailed every false system, and by the advocates of all he 
himself was condemned. Truth was not on his lips an eclectic faith, a 
compound of all human opinions, and as such adapted to meet the pre- 
judices of all. Like its author, it stood out distinctly from everything 
earthly, formed no secular alliances, and allowed no rival. Had he been 
contented to share the throne of men’s hearts, or to claim for the religion 
of the Bible a place among other systems, neither ho himself would have 
suffered, nor would his apostles have had to contend with the ten thousand 
opposing influences in J erusalem, in Athens, and at Borne. Of this pecu- 
liarity of the teaching of our Lord the cross is at once an evidence and a 
result* 
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<o. But it answers another question: May not God pass by trans- 
gression ? Is not law the emanation of God’s will F Ho instituted, and 
may he not abrogate it ? He is beneficence and grace. Ho is the Father 
of his creatures, and may he not indulge the yearnings of his parental 
heart, and look with equal eye on all his children, pitying the weakness of 
the sinful, but in the exercise of a mercy which no finite mind can compre- 
hend pardoning all, and ultimately receiving them into favour again P A 
question of deepest interest, answered partly in nature and in history. 
The prevalence of misery in a world created by one who is almighty be- 
speaks a character, if merciful, yet certain] y j ust . The deluge, the history 
of the Jews, chastened and disowned, the voice of conscience, and the 
natural forebodings which men feel of a coming judgment, bespeak the 
existence somewhere of a holy law. But in the cross theso questions are 
completely solved. If ever under God’s government mercy might revolt 
against justice, it was surely here. The Saviour had been sold by the 
traitor, and deserted by his disciples. He had been assailed by false 
accusers, and condemned by a judge who acknowledged the injustice of 
the sentence. He is now handed over to a brutal soldiery and fickle 
people whom ho had often befriended. It was hard to bear, ancl yet it 
was to be borne. He meekly drank the cup of his woe ; and it was the 
Father who mingled it. It was his hand that held it to his lips. If 
tenderness could have saved our Lord, he must have been saved, for 
tenderness was there as the heart of man, in its hour of most impassioned 
feeling, has never conceived it. If mercy could have saved our race at a 
smaller cost, his death was a needless sacrifice. But it behoved him 
to suffer. Divine pity ever leans on truth. Mercy, as she forces her way 
to the sinner, must do homage to justice, and pay the debt before she 
can free the captive. Nowhere else in the universe does the sanctity of 
law and the reality of the holiness of God stand out in bolder relief. The 
lesson is taught in facts, is proclaimed to heaven and earth, and may bo 
read by all. There is mercy, but it is in harmony with justice. There 
is love, but it spends its force in the gift of the Son, Pardon there is, 
but it is obtained through no weakness in the law, through no fickleness 
or false benevolence on the part of the judge, 

* 6. Whether, therefore, wo look at the death of Christ as adapted of 
itself to excite pity and awe, to touch our religious feelings as guilty and 
miserable, to instruct and quicken our conscience in relation to ourselves, 
to religion, and morality, or to God, it is clearly { the power of God to 
every one that believeth.* ‘To every one that beiieveth ; ’ for without 
faith the whole sacrifice is robbed of its significance. I must believe that 
he is the gift of the Father’s love ; that in dying ho does homage to law ; 
that I deserve what ho suffers ; and that, in earnestly pleading his death, 
I acknowledge my own guilt, and desire to be freed from it ; or these 
truths are powerless. Believing them, forgiveness is inseparable from 
holiness* 
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6 Nor lei it bo thought that wa make more of this practical poorer of 
the cross than the Bible makes. It is the mightiest plea it employs. 
Christ f loved us, and gave himself for us/ and his love * constrains ns to 
live not unto ourselves, but unto him that died for us, and rose again/ 
(2 Cor. v. 14.) We ‘are bought with a price/ and feel that we are 
therefore bound to glorify him ‘in our bodies and spirits, which are his/ 
(1 Cor. vi. 20.) When is Christ set forth as * the power and wisdom of 
God ? 5 As crucified. Where did he spoil ‘principalities and powers 
and make a show of them openly ? * On the cross. When was * the 
judgment of this world/ and when was the ‘prince of this world cast 
out * from his? throne ? In the last hours of our Saviour’s agony. What 
was the chosen theme of the most successful preacher who ever lived ? 
‘ Jesus Christ, and Him crucified/ whom alone Paul determined to know. 
What is the vow of every Christian, and what the reason f ot it F ‘ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord J esus Christ, by 
which the world is crucified unto me and I unto the world/ So com- 
pletely, in truth, does this doctrine operate upon our virtue, and so 
adapted is it, by the view it gives of the consequences of sin, of the excel- 
lence of the law, of the love and faithfulness of God, of the tenderness 
and grace of Christ, that those who profess to receive it and are not 
virtuous, are represented not as the 4 enemies 5 of the precepts and 
example of Christ only, but as emphatically the enemies of the cross/ 


Julius Charles Hare, SLA. 

Conviction of Six. 

4 Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 

Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us hound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers. 

Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow dogging sin. 

Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes ; 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch ns in ; 

Bibles laid open ; millions of surprises ; 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness ; 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 

Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ? 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

< It would take me too long to go minutely through this rich list cf the 
graces and blessings with which God encompasses us from our cradle to 
our grave, for the sake of convincing us of sin, and of drawing us away 
from it, from its slavery and its punishment; from sin, and death, and 
hell, to the path of life and the glories of heaven. Parents with their 
ever watchful love,— teachers who train us in the way wherein we axe to 
walk, and fit us for discerning it,— laws that set the mark of death upon 
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sin, — reason that would deliver us from the bondage of law, and make 
the service of duty a free and willing service — 

‘Yet all these fences, and their whole army, 

One cunning bosom sin blows quite away. 

Seeing, therefore, how utterly powerless everything human is, how 
powerless every law is, even the holy law of God, to convince mankind 
effectually of sin — that is to open our eyes, so that we shall see its loathe - 
someness, and all its snares, so that we shall see its power over us and in 
us, and the living death which that power brings upon all such as yield 
themselves to it, and may thus be led to flee from it as from a pestilence, 
and to guard against it as we should if a plague were creeping through 
the land — it is a work by no means unworthy of the Spirit of God, to 
convince the world of sin, . . . Especially as without this conviction by 
the Spirit, in vain would the Son of God have come in the flesh — man- 
kind would not, could not have been saved. . . . 

* This brings me to consider, though it must needs be briefly, and im- 
perfectly, in what manner the Spirit convinces the man of his disease — 
the world of sin. If any of us had to convince a person of the sinfulness 
of the world how should we set about it? We should talk — should we 
not — of the intemperance, and licentiousness, and dishonesty, and fraud, 
and falsehood, and envy, and ill-nature, and cruelty, [and avarice, and 
ambition, whereby man has turned God's earth into a place of weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. Nevertheless the Spirit of God, when he came to 
convince the world of sin and to bring that conviction home to the hearts 
of mankind, did not choose out any of these open, glaring sins to taunt 
and confound them with. He went straight to that sin which is the root 
and source of all others, want of faith, the evil heart of unbelief. When 
the Comforter is come, lie will convince the world of sin , because they be- 
lieve not on me . 

6 Now this is a sin that the world, till then, had never dreamt of a3 
such ; and even at this day few tako much thought about it, except those 
who have been convinced of it by the Spirit, and who, therefore, have 
been in great measure delivered from it. For they who have spent 
their whole lives in thick spiritual blindness, and whoso eye is still dark, 
cannot know what the blessing of sight is, and therefore cannot grieve at 
their want ; they alone who have emerged into light, can appreciate the 
misery of the gloom under which they have been lying. 1 
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APPENDIX 


EXERCISES. 

Chapter i.-ii. 

(Paragraphs 1-4* j). 

1-0. Define language and grammar, as an art and as a coieuoe ; 
stale the province of orthography, orthoepy, etymology, syntax, 
prosody, and punctuation. What is meant by composition, and 
what by literature ? 

10. Explain the statement — English is a composite language, 
but chiefly Anglo-Saxon, 

11. What proportion of the word's in an English dictionary 
arc Anglo-Saxon ? Account for the face that in actual use the 
proportion is generally greater, 

12, 13. Arrange the authors named in paragraph 12, 13, in 
the order of the proportion of Saxon words they use — from 
Gibbon 28-4oilrs to the Old Testament, 39-40tli\s. 

12, 13. Bepresent in the form of a diagram the proportion of 
Saxon words in the authors named : thus — 


2-E 

3 g 


a ■» 

£| 
S-i Q 


ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER 



PARADISE LOST 


PART OF POPS 


co-t 

8*5 

a o 


14, 16. Take the Lord's Prayer, the 103rd Psalm, the 11th John , 
the opening lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost, or any passage in a 
poet, or prose writer, and point out the words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Indicate in each case how you know them as such, 

14. Take any dictionary and indicate on any page the words 
of classic origin. 
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12. Take the passages indicated and write out the words of 
classic origin. 

15. What classes of words need special care,, if we mean to 
use words of Anglo-Saxon origin ? 

18. Give six examples of verbs of Anglo-Saxon origin ; taking 
them from different classes : — 

Ex. Go, will, bless, fall, raise, quicken, smite. 

18. Give six examples of adjectives of Anglo-Saxon origin $ 
taking them from different classes : — 

Ex. Good, old, strong, fearful, tough, kingly. 

18. Give a dozen examples of nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin ; 
taking them from different classes : — 

Ex, Breadth, ditch, goodness, children, singer, darling, Load, laughter, 
riding, cow, c an ill-wind, 9 a gowk. 

18. Give a dozen examples of words known by their spoiling 
to bo of Anglo-Saxon origfti : — 

Ex, Wrong, thought, 

18. In King John, Act iii., there are nearly fifty words in 
succession of Anglo-Saxon origin, find the passage. 

18. Give a dozen examples of words of Latin origin, known 
as such by their termination : — 

Ex. Extension, capture, facility, pcnitenco, solitude, sponsor, verbosity, 
reputation, tolerant, retentive, migratory, terrify. 

18. Give six examples of words known by their spelling to 
be of Greek origin : — 

Ex. Philip, Aesthetics, oeconomy, chyle, rheumatism, polysyllable. 

19. Take the following generic terms, all of classic origin, and 
give Anglo-Saxon words descriptive of particular examples : — 

Impression, sensation, emotion, disposition, impulse, direction, 
progression, ascension, descent, region, existence, expansion, 
occupy, insert, curve, prominence, passage, inequality 
Ex, Ascension— climbing. 

19. Give examples of Anglo-Saxon words descriptive of the 
thing* enumerated in par, 19, a ... g. 
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19. Give generic terms for the particular tilings enumerated 
below 

Father, son, horses, legs, black, whistling, two, sell, 

19. 20. Give reasons for adopting a style largely Anglo-Saxon, 
but partly classic. 

20. Take a paper in Johnson’s Rambler, os? a page of hi;j 
Kassel as, and substitute Anglo-Saxon words for those of classic 
origin. 

21. Take iho words in paragraph 31, and arrange them 
logically, i.e. according as they describe acts, states, agents, 
qualities, etc. 

22. The following belong to the first two periods of Latin in- 
fluence on our language and to the Anglo-hTorman : classify 
them :~ 

Straiford, Iionur, psalter, sanct, pais (peace), iresur, Coin- 
brook, Devizes (Devisaj), febrifuge, r-reosc. 

25. Compare the following versions of John i. 1-5, and make 
any criticisms on the origin or forms of the words in each : — 

Troven$ul vcr» Walden si an ver- Zc Ftvrds Fraevhj JDe S>nv/'s vcr~ 

won. sion version, I sivn, 

{also Trove): ral), f 

•Enlocomcnsa- *Lo filii era al Au commence- j f Au commence- 
ment era paraula, eomenezament, hicnt estoit la payment etoit le 
e la paraula era Io filii era enapres rolo, et la parole verbe, et le verbe 
ab Deu; e Deu Dio, e Dio era estoit avec Dieu, etoit avec Dieu 
era la paraula. lo filh. Aiczo era et la parole estoit et le verbe etoit 
Acso era en lo nl eomenczament'Dicu. Icolle es- Dieu. II etoit an 
comensament ab enapres Dio. To-;toit au commence- commencement 
Deu. Totes coses tas ~ cosvis son'ment arcs Dieu. avecDieu. Touted 
son fetes per olljfactas par luy; e Toutcs cliosea ontchoses out the 
o sens ell nenguna alcuna cosa nonleste faictes # parfuites par luiefc 
cosa no es feta, os facia seiiczaluy.|icelloet sans icellerien de ce qui a 
go qui e 3 fet en Co quo fo fait en riens na este faici ete fait n’a 5te 
aquell era vida, luy era vita, e laqui este fnict. Et niifc sans lux, 
e aquella vida era vita era Inez le di! icolle estoit la vie Dans lui etoit la 
lum de homens ; homo. E la lucz’et la vie estoit la vie et la vie 5fcoifc 
e lumen tenebres limit en las tene-ilumiere des hom-Ia lumiere des 
no agueron poder bras, e las tene-jmes, et la lumitre hommes, et la 
solva aquell/ — bras non “cumpre- luyt es tenebres ; lumiero luit dans 
Paris M.S. Ho, seron ley/ — [et les tenebres neles lenebres et lei 

6883* Dublin M.S.ilong point com- tenebres no l’ont 

prinse/ — A. a>. point comprise/— 
11534. U.D. 1068. 

x 2 
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25. Compare tlie following words ; and stato any conclusions 
they justify on the affinities of the languages quoted from, or 
on the letter-changes they illustrate 


English* 

Anglo- 

Saxon* 

German * 

Danish* 

Latin* 

Xonnan. 

French* 

Head 

Heafod 

Haupt 

Hoved 

Caput 

Chef 

Tete, chef 

Hair 

Hser 

llaar 

Haar 

Crinis 

Clievoels 

Che veus 

Eye 

Nose 

Eage 

Augo 

Ojo 

Oculus 

Oils 

(Eil 

Nasu 

Naso 

Nreso 

Nasus 

Nez 

Ncz 

Mouth 

Mdth 

Mund 

Mund 

Os 

Bueho 

Louche 

Teeth 

Toth 

Zalin 

Tand 

Bens 

Dens 

Dent 

Tongue 

Tuugu 

Zunge 

Tunge 

Lingua 

Lange 

Langue 

Ear 

Euro 

Ohr 

Ore 

Anris 

Oreilles 

Oreille 

Back 

Bccc 

Buck© 

Bygge 

Tcrgum 

Dos 

Bos 

Blood 

Blod 

Blut 

(ridge) 

Blut 

Sanguis 

Sangue 

Sang 

Arms 

Enrm 

Anil 

Arm 

Bracldum Bras 

Bras 

Hand 

Horn! 

Hand 

Hand 

Manus 

Maiii3 

Main 

Leg 

Scince 

Beino 

Lein 

Crus 

Jumbo 

Jambo 

Foot 

Frft 

Fuss 

Fods 

Pcs,pod- 

Pez 

Pied 

Nail 

Nagel 

Nagel 

Nagel 

Unguis 


Onglc 

Horae 

Hors 

Pferd 

ilmst 

Equus 

Chevals 

Cheval 

Cow- 

Cu 

Huh 

Ho 

Yacca 

Vacho 

Yaelio 

Calf 

Cealf 

ICalb 

Kalv 

Vilnius 

Veal 

Veuu 

Sheep 

Scoap 

Schnaf 

Faar 

Ovis 

Mutun 

Moutou 

Lamb 

Lamb 

Lamm 

Lamm 

Agnus 

Agnels 

Agnesi! 

English . 

Welsh* 

Breton * 

Cornish, 

Irish* 

8* Gaelic. Manx* 

Head 

Pen 

Penn 

Pen 

Ccan 

Coann 

Kione 

Hair 

Gw all t 

Bloo 

Bleu 

Folt 

Folt 

Folt 

Eyo 

Llygad 

La gad 

La gat 

Siiil 

Suil 

Seoil 

Nose 

Trwyn 

Fry 

Tron 

Sron 

Sroiu 

Stroin 

Mouth 

Crcm.u 

Guenon 

Genau 

Beni 

Boul 

Beul 

Tooth 

Baunedd 

Bant 

Dyns 

Fiacail 

Fiacal 

Feeackle 

Tongue 

Tufod 

Tead 

Tavat 

Teanga 

Teanga 

Chcngey 

Ear 

Clust 

Sconarn 

Scorom 

Duns 

Duns 

Cleaysh 

Bad: 

Coin 

Cheiii 

Chein 

Druim 

Druim 

Dreeiu 

Blood 

Gwacd 

Goad 

Guit 

Fuil 

Fuil 

Fuill 

Arm 

Braich 

Bfoch 

Brech 

Guirdean 

Gnirrlean Ciinerau 

Hand 

Llaw 

Bourn 

Lof 

Lamh 

Lumlx 

Lave 

Leg 

Coes 

Garr 

Coes 

Cos 

Cos 

Cass 

Foot 

Nail 

Troed 

Gewin 

Troad 

Ivin 

Truit 

Ivin 

Iongna 

Iongna 

Ingin 

Horse 

Ceffyl 

March 

March 

Each 

Each 

Agh 

Cow 

Buwch 

Yiocli 

Bugh 

Bo 

Bo 

Booa 

Cali 

Llo 

Lone 

Loch 

Laogh 

Loagh 

Lheiy 

Sheep 

Dafad 

Banvut 

Bavat 

Caor 

Caor 

Keyrrep 

Lamb 

Qen 

Oan 

Oin 

Uan 

TTan 

Eaya 



PARAGRAPHS 26 -Si. iio 

20. Give a dozen examples of words known by their spelling 
to have been introduced into our language through the French : 

E>:. Ardour, oblique, chevalier, surname, pursue, manure, feat, ally, 
ravish.* 

26. Give the origin of the following words (taken from £ Piers 
Ploughman ’) and state which are of Anglo-If orman and which 
of Anglo-Saxon origin 

Atfcachen (to attack, to indict), assetz (enough to pay debts or 
legacies), garnemeniz, Crutched Friars, bi-quasshen (to break in 
pieces — quashed, squashed), gadelying (a gadder, a vagabond, a 
fellow traveller), wanhope (despair), quits, requite, acquit, 
trollen (to drag). 

27. Give a dozen nouns of Latin origin, and imperfectly 
naturalized in English : — 

Ex, Tsebulec, momenta, specie^ vortices, 

28. 20. Give the origin and meaning of the following words : 
gin, toilette, tinsel, Ar-broath, Launceston, Oswestry, welt, 
gyves, pranks, clans, bards, Comb-Martin, Great Ormsby, 
Capel, Stock-gill, Force. 

Add any other from the class to which each of these belongs. 

30. Give six nouns of Greek origin, and imperfectly natural- 
ized in English. 

31. Give two words now used in English from each of the 
following sources : Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Chinese, any East 
Indian language, Spanish, Portuguese, American-Indian, and 
West Indian. 

32. 33. Give the meaning and origin of the following : jovial, 
saturnine, panic, martial, cereal, debauch, darics, napoleons, 
phaeton, cicerone, czar, ducat, donet (or grammar O.E.), jesuit, 
spruce, cravats, solecism, frieze, canary, diaper, floren, jacobin, 
pheasant, indigo. 

34. Give a dozen examples of words radically the same, but 
of different forms (see 34), because entering our language 
through different channels. 

• Verbs in 4 ish as astonish, polish, rayoh * were formerly in use : while 
are really formed from the frequent re- on the other hand, to \burny ’ and 
cummce of issions in the French con- to * astony ’ were originally forms 
jugation of them. *Obeysh ’ and 4 bet- of burnish and astonish. 
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Ex. Bay, radius, marvel, miracle, canal, channel, abridge, abbreviate, 
loyal, legal, chief, captain. 

35. Give a dozen examples of the same words that differ 
through an accidental variation of spelling. 

3G. Give a dozen examples of foreign words simulating an 
English origin (see 38), 

Compare Kierosolyma (for Jerusalem as Jeru is for Johns), Codron 
(the brook of Cedars) for Inchon, i.e. Blackburn; Cunt tiara for Cant- 
v/rore, inhabitants of Kent. 

37. Give a dozen examples of words, the derivation of which 
is concealed by the spelling. 

Ex. Buxomly (bough-some, obedient, yielding). 

38. Give a dozen hybrid forms that are thoroughly natural- 
ized, of the classes 1, 2, and 3, par. 35. 

38. Quote any hybrids that have failed to obtain a permanent 
place in our language 

Ex. Pensifchecio (Chaucer), fu happify (Bobertson). 

39, 40. Use etymology to distinguish the following words : 
Abandon, desert, forsake, relinquish : benignity, benevolence, 
beneficence : fame, renown, reputation, character : fertile, 
fruitful, prolific : lodgings, apartments : living, benefice : sub- 
ject, liable, exposed, obnoxious : will, testament : insensibility, 
apathy : indistinct, confused : palliate, excuse : uncharitable, 
envious, malicious : flour, meal : feminine, effeminate. 

41, 42. State how usage has modified the application of the 
following synonyms : — 

Hearty, cordial : laic, popular : fatherly, paternal. 
Distinguish between * apt 5 and f fit/ as in — 

<Men are apt to teach what it is not fit that wo should learn / * Hands 
apt for poisoning, drugs fit for it J 

44. Give six examples of English derivatives from each of the 
following Anglo-Saxon roots : boran, bigan, or bugan, blawian, 
connan, cunnan, fleogan, habban, healdan, magan, liegan, 
sceran, slagan, etc. 

Give three derivatives at least from each of the following 
Anglo-Saxon verbs : oerendian (to bear tidings), a-gulten (to sin 
agetimi), onyttan (to knit), dyppan (to dip), gifan (to give), 
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lybban (to live), macian (io male), sett an, sit ban (to set, sit), 
tcllan (to tell), bledan (to bleed), ccpan (to keep), cnawan (to 
know), oilman (to come ), drufan (to drive), erian (to plow, ex. 
earth), feeran, frih tan (to pvt in fear ), freon (to free, to love), 
getaa (to get), liycn (to go), he dan (to haiJ), hrathian (to hasten), 
1 reran (to learn, to teach), lysan (to hose), plegan (to play), 
rennan (Lo run), rxclan (to ride), rip an (to reap), schmn (to shine), 
secan (to seek), seon, geseon, gesikt (to see, ex. gaze), slipan (to 
slip), spracan (to speak), springan (to spring), stanclan, stod (to 
stand), strsqgan (to spread, cx. straggle), strican (to go a course), 
astriean (to strike, ex. stroke), wacan (to awake), serian (to turn). 

Give three derivatives, at least, from each of the following 
Anglo-Saxon nouns : brec (a lad:), cam (care), ewen (a queen), 
drel (a part), eago (an ego), fyr (fire), gamen (sport), glomung 
(twilight), hand (the hand), is (ice), leode (people, or person), 
nihe (night), rred (speech, advice), rascal (a lain deer), rec (care), 
spell (history, message), spor (a lied), sliht ( rain), steal (a place), 
sweard (grass), tiling (a thing, vjra/reiv r has wJgln), thnol (a 
slave), thirnia (a ilnrml), tid (iime/curm, bo happen), tinia (time), 
wood (the clothing of the field, weeds), wind (wind, ex. winter). 

44. Giro three derivatives from each of the following Anglo- 
Saxon adjectives : blac (Hade), clam (clean), ewic (quick), deore 
0 tear), dim (dim), fa?gcr (fair), fcost (fad), forse (fresh), god 
(good), georn (anxious, ex. yearn), lilnd (loud), ken (lean, or 
frail), leoht (i light , not heavy), ne sc (soft, ex. nice), ranc (luxu- 
riant, proud), seoc (sick, sighing), sar (sore), snr (sour, ex. sorrel), 
slym (severe), sund (healthy), vreot ( wet ), wan (ivan, wanian, to 
fail, ex. want), werig (iceary), wyld (wild, ex. bewilder). 

43. Give at least three derivatives from each of the following 
Latin words : acer (sharp), acuo (to sharpen), redes (a house), 
aqutis (level, equal), anima (breath, sold), animus (the mind), 
ardeo (to burn), anna (arms, fittings), ais (skill, art), barba (a 
beard), brevis (short), bellum (war), calculus (a pebble), canna 
(a reed, or tube), caro, earn-is (flesh), caveo, cautum (to take 
card), censeo (to judge), commodus (convenient), corpus (a body), 
culpa (a fault), dens (a tooth), disco (to ham), domo (to tame), 
dorinio (to sleep), duro (to harden), edo (to cat), equus (a horse), 
experior (to try), expedio (to set free), faber (a mechanic), fatuus 
(tasidw, silly), futes (faith), fido (to trust), fingro (to hum), 
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frons (front), fungor (to discharge ), gelu, glacies (ice), guberno 
(to govern ), halo (to ’breathe ), horreo (to shudder), impero (to 
command ), integer (whole), ira (anger), judex (a judge), juro (fco 
swear), labor, lapsus (to slide), lapis (a stone), mando (to enjoin ), 
nietior, mensus (to measure), moneo (to admonish), mons (moun- 
tain), munio (to fortify), nego (to deny), nuirio (to nourish), 
opinor (to think), ordo (order), pagus (a village), palleo (to be 
pale), pando (to spread), parco (to spare), pater (a father ), pecu- 
iium (private property), pcena (punishment), praada (plunder), 
pupus, pupillus (a little boy), quatio, quassum, -eutio, -cussum, in 
comp, (to shake, or strike), qualis (of what kind), radix (a root), 
ratio (reckoning, proportion), ricleo (to laugh), redo (to gnaio), 
rumpo (to break), sacer (sacred), sancio (to consecrate), scio 
(to know), scrutor (to examine), socius (a companion), taceo (fco 
be silent), tego (to cover), timeo (to fear), turba (a mob), tumeo 
(to swell), uro (to burn), urbs (a city), vaco (to be unoccupied), 
vado (to go), vapor (steam), vetus (old), vivo (to live), vulgus 
(common people), voveo (to vow), 

46. Give as many derivatives as you can from the following 
Greek roots : angelos (a messenger), agon (a struggle), anthxopos 
(a man), baros (weight), biblion (a book), bonibyx (silk-worm), 
bios (life), boiane (grass), grapho (to * write ), glossa (a tongue ), 
glypho (to carve), clynamis (power), ethnos (race), eremos 
(solitary), hilaros (cheerful), hieros (sacred), ldimax (a ladder), 
krino (to judge), krupto (to hide), organon (an instrument 
petra (a rock), stereos (solid), tele (far off), 

46. Give instances of the large number of English derivatives 
from any given classic root, and state the proportion of woi'ds of 
classic origin to the rest of the words of our language. Account 
for the diversity of the meaning of derivative words of classic 
origin. 

EXERCISES. 

Chapter iii. 

(Paragraphs 47-85). 

47, 48. Give the probable origin and character of the Keltic 
settlers in Europe. In what districts of England are forms of 
the Keltic still spoken i 

49, 50, 51. Whence was the Anglo-Saxon language introduced 
into Britain? *Give the dates of the principal Saxon invasions, 
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and mention the principal Anglo-Saxon works still extant — (a) 
poetry and (b) prose. 

48, 52. When was Latin first introduced into Britain ; and 
when most of our ecclesiastical Latin terms ? 

53. Between what dates was the influence of the Banish lan- 
guage greatest in England? What kind of influence did it 
exert ? 

54. What seems to have been the influence of the JSorman 
conquest on our language ? Give evidence of the pains taken 
to extend that influence, and account for the difficulties with 
which it had to contend. 

55. State the successive stages of our language from Anglo- 
Saxon to modern English. Clive the dates of each stage, and 
mention some of the principal writers of each. 

5G. Mention the marks of the gradual change of our tongue. 
Which of these is found most largely in the Semi-Saxon ? 

57. State the successive grammatical changes in the various 
forms of the article, the noun, the pronoun, and the verb, 
between a.b. 1050 and 1550. 

57. Account for the prevalent use of the plural in e s.’ Which 
is the older form, s of a father/ or a father’s ’ ? Give any ex- 
planation of the 1 form c of my father’s 7 ; when is such a double 
form appropriate ? 

58. Translate the following, and state in each ease which is 
the older form : — 

/ * Thscr weeron scesisce mean : folca ealra earmesie (miserable) 
l Ther weoren scexisce men : folken alre cermest 

{ And tha Alemainiscan meun : geomerestan (saddest) ealra Ieoden 
And tha Alemainisce men : geomerest alre Ieoden. 

( Arthur mid his sweorde : fcege-scipe (death-work) worhte ; 
t Arthur mid his sweorde : feeie-scipe wurhte ; 

{ Ball thset he smat 1 6 : hit wees sona (soon) for-ge-don ; 

A1 that he smat to : hit was sone for-don ; 

{ Ball wees se cyning a-bolgen (to enrage) : swa byth sewilda bar ; 

AI wes the king abolgen : swa bith the wilde bar,' — 

From Lavamon, a.d. 1200. Given in * Keane’s Handbook,’ p, 51. 

y 3 
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QUESTIONS. PATt. 50—63. 


59. Take from Sir T. Brown, Jeremy Taylor/ or any other 
authors of eminence, words which they introduced into our 
language, but which have never gained thero a permanent place. 
Give also the words that arc now used to express their meaning. 

Ex. 1 Jnleaorating (softening) the stubborn pavement.’ 

‘ Funest (sad), effigiafce (conform), clancularly (secretly), do ordi- 
nation (confusion), correption (rebuke).’ — Taylor. 

* Commcntiiious (invented), aliene (foroign),negoce (to^&o business, 
negotiate), excribe (writ off, or out),’ — Bentley. 

1 Influencive, introitive, estroitive, productivity.’ — Coleridge. 

59. Mark the aureate and Saxon terms of the following e\- 
tract ■ — 

4 The auriaie vanes of his throne soreraiie 
With glittering glance o’er spread the ocoa.no ; 

And largo fludis beaming all of licht, 

With but ane blink of his supernal sicht. 

For to behold it was a#\e glore to seo 
The stabled windis and the coloured sea, 

The soft season, the firmament serene, 

The lowne illumiate air, and firth amene. 1 — 

Gavin Douglas, 6 Translation of iEneid,’ book 12. 

59. Turn to the c Spectator 04 5 (iso. 165), and note which of the 
words mentioned by Addison as introduced into our languages 
through the wars of Marlborough, are now current amongst us. 

02. Milton used synonyma and prostrate ; Bacon ( eroisado ; * 
what conclusion do you gather from these forms ? What other 
means have we of ascertaining the age of words ? Give examples 
of words newly introduced in the 10th, 17th, 18tli, and 19lh 
centuries. 

63. The altered moaning of words illustrates the moral ten- 
dencies of men. Givo examples. 

04 Givo the moaning of prevail, resentment, censure, and state 
the general rule as to the real obsolcto meaning of such words. 

65. Givo examples of the narrowed, widened, and changed 
meaning of different words. 

68—78. Take the specimens of Anglo-Saxon and Semi-Saxon : 

* Brown and Taylor i&troducect about sooo new words \ very few of which 

are now in use. 
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tel 

and explain the grammatical forms that occur in them ; so far 
as those are explained in par. G7. 

G3-7S. Give from Spenser's * Faery Queen 5 any old English 
words that deserve to be revived : — 

Es. Arcad (to teach, a weli-rc^ man), whimpled (pkiie j); 

To well up, to hurtle (to rush with sound), 

IXan&eling (management), now used by artists. 

Give from Chaucer any old English words specially striking : — 
Rusk, dreary (uric, to suixer), daft, murky, gape, gear (ail sorts of 
^aments, weapons, etc,), baleful, unkempt. Herd (a keeper), 
spurn (to use the heel, sjoor). 

Give from Milton's Cornus, L 5 Allegro, and II Pcnseroso, any 
words of Saxon origin, specially picturesque or forcible : — 

Ex. low •thoarli ted care, dimpled brook, wi h j trams, ghzuij courtesy, 
s trill'd insolence, dingle, 

73. Translate the following linej 

c Jcsnsesa name siemmncdd is ' 

Eeelande coin Ennglics spaache, 

And foiTihi birr do * iit ewiddodd ben 
Till eggther lunn onn cortho, 

Till wepmann 1 * and till wifmann Idim 
For thatt he wolde bathe 
W eppman and wifmenn hcelcnn her 
Ofc theggre sinness wunde.’— 

A.n. 127^. Omuilum, 3054-61. 

In the Ormulimi, all short vowels arc indicated through a whim 
of the writer, by double consonants. In many Anglo-Saxon 
works, long vowels are indicated by an accent as, dth, oath ; 16t, 

; boo, book. Then, unaccented vowels are short. 

« geyn Pateryk com thoru Godes grace toprcche in Irclonde, 

To teche men tker ryt believe Jesu Cry see to understand© ; 

So ful of wormes that londo he founde that no man ni myghte gon, 

In some stede for wormes that he was wouemyd 0 anon ; 

Seynt Pateryk bade our Lorde Crystc that the londe delyvered were, 

Of thiljcc foule wormes that none no com there.*— 

A.n. 1300. RoBEur or Gloucester. 

84. Explain the following passage from Oaxton ; point out 

t llirrde, it becomes ? * Weppman, weapoimaa, ho mm 

* Venomet!, poisoned. heaving weapon?*, a male. 
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QUESTIONS PAK. SI— 65. 


any words that show by difference of form* cr of spelling, the 
state of our grammar and pronunciation : — 

* For yf I coude have founden nwe storyes, I wold have sefcte in hit moo ; 
hut the substaunce that I can fynde and knowe, I have shortly sette here 
in this book, to thentente that such thynges as have ben done syth tho doth 
or ende of the sayd boke of Polycronycon shold be had in rein ernbr amice 
and not putte in oblyvyon ne forgotynge ; prayenge all them that shall 
see this symple werke to pardons me of my symple and rude wrytyngo. 
Ended the second day of Juyll the xxii. yere of the regne of Kyago Edward 
the Fourth, and of the Incarnacion of oure Lord a thousand four honderd 
foure score and tweyne.’ — From Tre visa’s translation of 4 Hidden’s Poly- 
chronicon/ continued by Caxtonfrom 1057 to 14G0. a.b. 1482/ 

81-84. Explain tlie words and forms found in the extracts 
given in par. 81-84. 

85, 86. Explain as far as you can the words found in the ex- 
tracts given in par. 85 and 86. 

84. Give tlie meaning and* derivation of the following Scotch 
words, all of Anglo-Saxon origin ; lippen, a gate to Heaven, 
cushat, fremmyt, laverock, ebb (shallovS), bigging, sare, unco, 
sark, ill-learned, to rew, bo wad, wadset, neb (beak), thud (noise), 
dow (to he able ), spore, clefe, laird, laith, the lyft, the lave, 
liefer, win (to get by labour ), smittle ( infectious ), kittle, Tulbooih, 
gloaming, mill -lade, spill (to mar), shanks, wale (to choose), 
cauve (pi. from cauf), thole, sib, thraw (a pang). 

Many Scotch words are from the Norse : kelp, roup, skit, 
tousey, cosie, tod (a etc. Others are from the French : 
douce, leil, chaneey, etc. Give additional examples of each class. 

85. Explain the words and forms in italics : — 

* In man, there is nothing admirable but his ignorance and weakness.’— 
Jee. Taylor. 

‘They were stoned to death, as a document unto others.’— B aleigh. 

4 Thy daughter is dead ; why dtseasest thou the master/ Mark v. 35.— 
Tytoaii. 

‘Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss.’— M ilton, 

1 [The nobility of France] were tolerably well-bred, very officious, and 
hospitable/ — B urkeu 

‘[Wicked men] are not secure, even when they are safe/— J er. 
Taylor. 

‘ I find Sir W . EaleigVs vein most lofty, insolent, and passion- 
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4 Who know the with of the Lord, or who was h;s eoiuiceihiir? Rom* 
si. 84 . — Wiclif. 

c The looyes of twohundride pens suiBeon not to hem,’ John v. — WxCLr?. 

* All that hen in binds schulea here the voyee of GocMes son/ John v. 
— Wiclif. 

4 The council taking notice of the many good services performed by 
Mr, J. Milton, have thought £c to declare their resentment and good ac- 
ceptance of the same/— Extract, 4 Tun Gouxcil Boos/ Idol, June 18. 

4 Ye sclnilen see hevena openyde, and the aungels of God sleiyiwgc up 
and comynga doune upon raannes none/ — Jonx 5, 

5 And who nne a pore wide we was lone, sche east two wynuhs, that is 
a ferthing/ Mark xii* 42 t — Wicur. 

* And nothing can we call our own out death, 

And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our hones/ — 

S^aEoPBAUE, ‘Richard 11/ 

4 He brought© forthe tweie pens, and gave to the ostler? Luke x. 35.— 

WlOiilF. 

e The rather lambs ben starred with cold/ — S penseb, 4 Shepherd’s Cal* 
Feb/ 

‘He opens the heavenly Hades to reduced apostates/ — H owe* 

4 Christ hath finished his own sufferings for expiation of the world, yet 
there arc portions that are behind of tho sufferings of Christ, and happy 
are they that put in the greatest symbol? — J. Tayloh. 

‘Everyone is to give a reason of his faith; but priests or ministers 
more punctually than any/— H bxey Moee. 

4 That mediterranean city, Coventry.’— H. Holiaot, 

‘The discommodity of that single house keeping. ’ — H all. 

‘Things are preached not in that they are taught, but in that they are 
published/ — H ookes. 

4 Apparent sanctity should flow from purity of heart/— A itesboty. 

‘Hay, if you b© an nndt e tabor, I am for you/ — S haxs pjsaee. 

4 Trial would be made by clarify htg 9 by a clarion of milk put into 
warm beer/— B acox, ‘Natural History/ 

4 A woman that had spendid all her mid in leechis/ Luke viii. 44. — 
WtCLIF. 

‘Which could not be past over without this censure; for it is ill thrift 
to be parsimonious in the praise of that which is very good/— H acket } 
‘Life of Williams/ % t s 

4 That no man overgo, neither desceyve his brother in chajfaringe, 1 
Thess, iv, 6 .— Wiclif. 

‘The cramp fish know eth her own force, and is able to astonish others/ 
-HOLtam 
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QUESTIONS* CHAPS. IY.-Y* 


< In the blustering of her look she gave gladnecs to every wight (hat 
cometh in her presence/ — C eaucek. 

‘ Every shepherd ought to seek his sjicr Iceland sheep/ — CnA.U0Ti!n. 

‘ Great principles are grounded; else in the law of hy?id 9 or doom of 
man’s reason/ — P ecook. 

‘ 1 would not deceive him of a mite/ — C avisotzse. 

'Engrossing is the getting into one’s possession largo quantities of any 
kind of victuals, with intent to sell them again/ — U lacesto:?*:. 

‘ No passion is so weak, but it mates the fear of death.’ — P acok. 

‘Men should set their affections on a provoking object/— B.\ cow, 

‘ That flames of fyre ho threw forth from his large nosfhriUd— Svensisu, 

The knight his thrillant spear again essay’d.’ — S pjsnseb. 

‘And hitler Penaunce with anyron whip, 

Was wont him onco to disple every day/ — SnsirsETi, i. ch. r, 

‘To work new woo and unprovided scathed — Spewsuj;, i. ch* n. 

‘As if late fight had nought in him damnify ded — Spknse®. 

‘Thought which is as winges to stye above the ground/— L 

ch. xn 

And taught the way that does to heaven bowndd — Spenser. 

‘Adam, our forme Father/ — C haucee, 

‘ And nempned hym for a mimpered — Piers Ploxtgh'MAjv, 8149 . 

The habitable globe/ ‘ Tlio frigid zone inhabit (file for exireimtio of 
cold/— S andts 

EXERCISES* 

Chapter iv.-v. 

(Paragraphs 80-130)- 

87-95. Give examples of words substantially the same from 
various Indo-European tongues. 

What kind of words may bo best selected to prove the identity 
or diversity of origin of any given languages ? 

What number of roots found in Sanscrit are also found in 
some of the Indo-European languages % 

What is the relation of English to other members of the same 
tribe f Define precisely its relation to the Indo-European family 
tongues. 

What other names have been used instead of Indo-European ? 

Jdention any language in Europe not Indo-European. 

What ancient language, and what modern, moat clearly re- 
sembled modem English ? 

Compare the quotations from the Mceso-GotMc (in par. 94), 
with the English translation. Compare also the conjugations of 
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4-3c) 

the verb to he in the same paragraph with modern or old English 
forms ; and point out the resemblances. 

"What use has been made of etymology to determine the 
ethnology of nations* and to fix the original settlement of the 
ancestors of the Indo-European nations? 

DO. V/hcnce arise the difficulties of English spelling ? Define 
the principles that ought to guide or aid the spelling of vor clu. 

07. "What number of elementary sounds hare we in English? 
"Name the twelve vowel sounds; the semi -revels ; ibe four 
proper diphthongs ; the nix teen mutes* the four liquids ; what 
are the remaining sounds ? 

OS-3 CO. What arc fiat* and what sharp sounds? What lone 
and what aspirated ? Give other names for each group. 

101-104. What is an alphabet? What are labial sounds* 
what palatal* what guttural* what lingual* nasal, and dental? 
Explain the origin of those names and illustrate their meaning. 
Whence arises the importance of this classification? 

305. What is the theory of a perfect aljdiabct? Give the 
different sounds of a* s* and x. Give the anodes of representing 
by spoiling the different sounds of ( a. * Illustrate the redundan- 
cies* deficiencies* and errors of the English alphabet. 

105. How docs the imperfection of our alphabet influence 
our spelling ? 

107. What are the advantages* and what the disadvantages of 
phonography ? 

108-114. Define a syllable?* Criticise and explain the fol- 
lowing combinations : at M, num-er* in-possible* soldier, hmu-b-le, 
Ham-b-loton. Account for the pronunciation of venison* Chol- 
mondoloy* Leicester ; and for the spelling of cecini* William, 
renounce. Add other examples illustrating the same laws. 

115. How is e quantity’ measured in classic languages, and in 
English? What is the effect of the removal of an accent from 
a long syllable— on the sound* and on the spelling. 

116. Give a dozen examples of words that are either nouns or 
verbs ; adjectives or norms i according to the accent. 
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QUESTIONS, PAH. 117—126. 


Ex. Collect, collect; incense, incense ; Object, object ; august, adgust ; 
compact, compact ; minute, rninutc. 

117, IIS. Note the difference in emphasis between unnatural 
and unnatural. On what part of a derived form is the accent 
generally found in English? Wliat are secondary or helping 
accents ? 

120-124. What letters had the Anglo-Saxon language, which 
are wanting in modern English ? Account historically for the 
imperfections of our alphabet. Explain the position, in our 
alphabet, of z, f, j, x. 

125. What theories have been given on the origin of the order 
of the letters of the alphabet ? 

126. Capitals. 

Correct the following, and- give in each case your reason 
1 The smoothest verse and the exactest sense, 
displease us if ill english give offence. 

In short without pure language, what you write, 
can never yield us profit or delight.' — From Bryden, 

‘His impious race their blasphemy renew’d, 

And nature’s King through nature’s optics view’d.’ — Dryden, 

* Why so sagacious in your guesses, 

Your effis, and teas, and arrs, and m^/ —S wift. 

1 Shall not the judge of all the earth do right F ’—Scott’s Bible. 

* They corrupt their style with much loved anglicisms/— M ilton, in 
Johnson. 

* Church-ladders are not always mounted best 

By learned clerks and latinists professed/— C owper, 

‘And of them he chose twelve whom he also named apostles/ — Scott. 

‘ But wisdom is justified of all her children/ 

* Adelung was the author of a grammatical and critical dictionary of 
the German language, and other works/— Universal Biographical 
Dictionary. 

1 Shall we not much rather be in subjection to the father of spirits and 
live/— S cott. 

‘Shall we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of Spirits and 
live/— Friend’s Bible. 

‘I say not unto you, until seven times ; but, until seventy times seven/ 

‘One of his mottoes was, ‘know thyself/ Behpriere, ‘ Chile/ 

*0 sleep; 0 gentle sleep, nature’s soft nurse/— S inger’s Shakspeare. 
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* The word is then depos’d and in this view, 

You rule the scripture, not the scripture you/ — L eyden. 

• In colleges and halls in ancient days, 

There dwelt a sage called discipline/ — 

Wayland, 4 Moral Science/ 

* Gape Palmas in Africa divides the grain Coast from the Ivory coast* 
i.e. the Grain Coast from the Ivory Coast/ 

4 The chief subject of the book is the revolution o£ 1638/ 

127. Correct or justify the division of the following words 4 : 
Tlion-gliij rys-iy, mas-sy, guil-iy, fen-der, chan-ier, ma-tera-al, 
a-scribe, qua-drant, cac-kie (Brown’s Grammar)* cack-le (Cobb’s 
Spelling Book), blank-et (Cobb), blan-kefc (Goolcl Brown), 
rank-le (Cobb), ran-kle (Go old Brown), ves-iry, wes-iern, weal- 
thy, anil-ky, evo-ning, aw-ry, ath-wari ; fol-io, fo-lio, gen- 
ius, gc-nitis, am-bro-sia, of-H-ciate ; jes-ter, fab-le, nor-thern. 
(3 & 0) Ci-vil, co-lour, ga-ther, ti-micl, scho-lar; be-ne-St, 
ge-ne-rous, se-pa-raLe, po-ver-ty ; ca-ter-pil-lar, sin-ce-ri-ty, 
ri-di-cu-ious ; di-mi-nu-tive, ma-le-IacLor, mi-se-ra-ble ; ex-pla- 
na-to-ry, cha-rac-fce-ris-tic, po-ly-syl-la-ble ; ge-o-gra-phi-cal, 
He-len, Phi-lip, Na-tha-ni-eL 

123. 5. Give six examples of words that admit different spell- 
ing, according as we regard them as coining from one language 
direct, or through another. 

Ex, Valour, civilization, dependent. 

128. Give a dozen examples of words of Latin origin, in which 
the Latin spelling is retained in order to indicate the etymology. 

Fa-. Temple, essential, patience. 

128. 3. Give six examples of words of Greek origin, spelt so 
as to indicate the etymology. 

Ex, Philosophy, (economy, 

128. Give a dozen examples of words of the same sound, but 
spelt differently to indicate the meaning. 

Ex. Scent, sent, canon, cannon, ball, bawl, due, dew, foul, fowl, hue, 
hew. 

Give a dozen examples of words of the same sound and spell- 
ing, but of different meanings* 

Ex. Air, bit, dam, let, loom, paid, 
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128, Give a dozen examples of itie addition of o to a syllable, 
in order to lengthen the foregoing vowel. 

Ex, Bathe, fate, fire, plague. 

12S. Give six examples of the addition of o to a syllable, to 
soften the letter to which it is joined. 

Ex. Kange, singe, 

128. Give six examples each of the insertion of a, e, i, in 
syllables, in order to lengthen the sound of the vowels. 

Ex. Coast,® paint, exclaim, feint, chief, soil, fruit* 

128. Give six examples of the insert ion of d, t, in older to 
guide the pronunciation. 

Ex, Lodge, satchel, drudge, ditch. 

128. 3. Give six examples each of the retention of b, c or k, 
d, e, h, gh, k, n, o, p, s, in words, where they arc not pronounced, 
and in order to indicate the etymology. 

Ex. Debt, speckled, handsome, hearken, chronicle, neighbour, know- 
ledge, hymn, ccconomieal, receipt, psalm, viscount, 

128. Explain the presence of the italic letters in the following 
words : scent, plague, chamber, tenc?er, limfis, kimd-red kin- 
red/ O.E.). 

128, Give six examples of the insertion of vovrols u, c, in 
order to harden or soften the previous consonants. 

Ex. Guile, tongue, jealous, 

329, Spelling. Correct or justify the following, giving in 
every caso your roason 

•Perdition is repentance putt of til a future day , 9 — Old Maxiik. 

4 As the whistling of the winds, the buz and hum o£ insects, the hiss c/i 
serpents, and the crash of falling timber. 9 — Blaui, 

4 Gas forms the plural regularly, gases . 9 

4 The present tense denotes what is occurring at the present time . 9 
Adjectives in able signify capacity : as , 4 Improveable , 9 4 Keconcileublo/ 
4 irreconcilable, 9 — John sox. 

4 When he began this custom he was puleing and very louder.’ — L oose r 
4 The event thereof contains a wholsomo instruction. 9 — Bacon, 

4 Bhymster — one who rhymes, 9 — Johnson. 

4 Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 9 — Pohu 
* God destroies them that speak lies. 9 — Peiikins, 


* From costa, the side. 
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4XJ 


* You need ray help and you say, 

Shylock, we would hay© monies/ — SnAXSPEAEE, 

‘ When young, you led a life monastic!;, 

And wore a vest ecclesiastic!; ; 

I‘Tow in your age you grow fantastick/— < J ohnson’s Biot. 

c Patroll ( Webster) ; essentiall (Perkins) ; embarrasment (Littleton) \ 
oarelesly (Perkins) \ befal (Ask) ; rocal (Calvin Institutes) ; unrol 
(Johnson) ; mixal (Skaksncare) ; Bcrkleianism, Hartleian (Mackintosh) ; 
plumbtrco (Berkeley) ; combatted (Robertson) ; gossipping, fidgetty, 
groveling, leveling, traveling, characterize, comprize, temporize, 
dogmatise, tvrannlse, arise, methodise/ 

Write the following paragraphs (62-65, and any other*), as 
dictated by the teacher* Insert all stops, and pay .special atten- 
tion to the spelling, 


EXERCISES. 

Chapter vi. 

(Paragraphs 13^.-210). 

131, State the threefold office of etymology. What o??e duty 
lias it to fulfil in each office 2 

332-134. Give the four divisions under one or more of which 
all words may bo arranged. Classify them under eight parts of 
.speech ; and under nine or ten. 

134. Classify words, and define the classes logically . Give 
tlio etymological meaning of the name of each class. Criticise 
the accuracy of the name as a full description of each class. 

335. What are roots, primary derivatives, or stems, and se- 
condary derivatives 1 

136. What are crude forms? Give the crude forms of the 
following words, and trace the extension of those forms in as 
many languages as possible : — Astronomy, faculty, ocular, 
mother, brother willinghood, dozen, cunning, took, acumen, 
agent, anger. 

Ex. Stranger, from o, ox, extra, ©xtraneus, straniero, estrauger. 

139. Which are first in any language— nouns or verbs? 
Illustrate your reply by examples. 



QUESTIONS* FAB. HO-147. 


140. Mention the three principles which have been applied to 
explain the origin of elementary combinations of letters to 
express thought. 

141. How are derivatives formed — for expressing relations 
(accidence), and for expressing new thoughts 2 Illustrate your 
answer by taking a noun-root, a verb-root, and an adjective-root. 

Give derivatives from the following forms : mother, mater, 
prjrqp ; knaw (A. S.), nosco, yiyi t'c&encem 

142. Give twenty nouns formed by different sijfBxcs from 
nouns ; and twenty verbs formed by prefixes, or suffixes, from 
verbs. 

Give ten nouns formed by different suffixes from verb-roots ; 
and ten verbs formed in any way from noun-roots. 

Give six nouns formed from adjcccive-roots, six adjectives 
from noun-roots, six adjectives from verb-roots, and six verbs 
from adjective-roots. 

Give examples of * en/ ‘el, 4 f y/ *er/ * ish/ and ‘ago/ 
appended to nouns, adjectives and verbs, so as to form nouns, 
adjectives, or verbs. 

Ex. Host-el, shov-elp black-en, wood-en, maid-en. 

Give six examples each of words formed from other words by 
prefixing a, be, c, dc, e, g, s , and by appending 7U, i, y. 

Ex. A-wait, c-rumx')le, g-rumble, s-tride ; sea-m, weft, snowy. 

Give a dozen examples of words formed from other' words by 
vowel changes, and by consonant changes. 

147. Take the prefixes in the Saxon list (147), write them 
down, and put against each the corresponding Latin and Greek 
equivalents. Take Latin prefixes and give the Saxon ; take 
Greek prefixes, and give Latin and Saxon. 

Name prefixes (from classic sources) that have no Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent. 

Distinguish between the meaning of the prefixes in the follow- 
ing words ; and account for the difference ; enthrone, deduce, 
intercede , interval ; submit, subm arine. 

Name six other similar examples. 

Give the force, and where possible, the origin of the following 
suffixes and prefixes ; — 

Us-ur-er, sorc-er-er, ole-aster, dot-age, mess-age, langu-age, 
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girond-in, Spanish, Portuguese, Slavonic, Italian, hatred, pan- 
try, folly, nozzle, pipkin, dumpling, packet, mirth, trickster, 
committee, token, ru-th-less, blast, drift, puzzle (pose), plat-t-er, 
bashful, abash, knee-1, nestle, be-seech, be-spafc-ter, swadcl-le 
( swathe ), s-quash, s-lash, medic-ine. 

Give six terminations, each from Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and 
Greek sources, to indicate an agent 

Give a dozen terminations from Anglo-Saxon and Latin, to 
indicate a state, act, or quality. 

Give front Anglo-Saxon and Latin, to indicate place, or office. 

Give the' meaning of the following suffixes : trustee, grandee, 
twenty, fourth, supper, logic, phys/cs. 

145. State in what ways we can form adjectives to express clio 
absence of a quality ; the presence ox it ; the presence of it in a 
small degree ; in a larger degree ; the power of anything to im- 
part a quality ; and the fitness of anything to exercise it. 

146. What causative forms of verbs have we in English, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek origin? What xrequciualivcs 
of Anglo-Saxon and Latin or' gin ? What strengthened forms 
from any source? (see 146, note c). 

148-150. Give the different meanings of In, hood, and dura, in 
composition. 

151-151. Define composition (a) grammatically, and (b) 
logically. 

Account for the accent in well-head, all-powerful, perchance. 
To what rule are these exceptions. 

154, Show why it is not unimportant which term of a com- 
pound word is placed first. 

150. What is there peculiar in the meaning of compound :> 
like * spitfire,’ and ‘backbite.’ Add six other example*. 

Explain tho elements in the following compounds ; jurispru- 
dence, deodand, a locum-tenens, and vice-president. Give other 
examples in which similar cases are implied, though not so fully 
expressed. 

Ex. An iron-shqh a teaspoon, etc, 

157. Give a dozen iucomjtlde compounds ; one element being 
concealed through incompleteness. 
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Give a dozen apparent compounds, really single vui'dri, or of 
an origin not such as the apparent elements suggested. 

160. Distinguish derivation and composition, and state which 
is the earlier in any language. 

169. Montion any uniting letters used in funning compounds. 

101. Write down any compound words that strike you as 
felicitous, or in any other way remarkable. 

What are diminutive, augmentative, and patronymic forms? 
Why do diminutives express endearment and sometimes con- 
tempt? Why do augmentatives often imply censure? 

Point out in the following words, simple and compound forms ; 
Anglo-Saxon and classic. Give when possible, if the element is 
classic, the corresponding Anglo-Saxon form, and the vicc-vcrwK 
Add also words with similar forms : — 

Auricular, inart etto, plummet, crotchet , fat ling, lambZrm, gar- 
den, lapped, tart?etf, pollarc? % trickster, sal oon, pott cry, mock' 77/, 
Minnie, Anderson, Edgar AtlicW ng, meadmo, curricle, Julius 
Ctesar, stanchion., pUKon, sentinel, novo?. 

166. Pi^oper names are originally significant. Illustrate this 
statement from Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon names. 

Explain the force and meaning of the following names : — 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, Thomas Johnson, Ion ides, Molancthon, 
Desiderius, Erasmus, CEcolampadius, Bonaparte, Talboys, 
Saunders, O’Neil, Maeneale, Neilson, Merle d’Aubignc, Yon 
Bunsen, Do Lille, Monkbarns, Omni, Philipps, Basil Wood. 

1G9. Define gender, number, and case. 

Make the following statements consistent with facts * 

4 All males arc of the masculine gender.* 

4 We have in English six cases of nouns,* 

4 John is the nominative case lo the verb.* 

4 4 Men * are in the plural number, because they moan many i ' * 

4 The *s cannot be a contraction of his, for it h put to female nouiin.'— 
Joxinsost. 

170. Show from words liko sheep, deer, trout, news, alms, who, 
this, that number, gender, and case, are very imperfectly marked 
in English. 
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< 171. English nouns have two cases* representing three rela- 
tions. — Explain this statement. 


172. What are the only forms we have for indicating the 
gender of English nouns ? Why are not king and queen examples 
of gender* strictly speaking ? a What are true examples of 
gender? What is the neuter termination of several pronouns ? 

174. What is meant by nominative* genitive* dative* or loca- 
tive* objective or accusative* and ablative cases? 

175. Give words that are respectively genitive* dative* accu- 
sative* and ablative for ms. 


170, 7. Give plural endings of adjectives ; as found in old 
English. We have remnants in modern* or old English* of four 
plural forms of verbs. State them (tell-oz* sinkj* s«nk* be-W). 

178. "What idea is always implied in the termination c a\ * 

Explain the origin of forma like plur-thues, vooueUts, le-ss, 
nxo-re* be-st* nigher* nearer* next ; farther* and further* ioixvth, 
first* dec t/i aas. 

Analyse ujgicrmod and utmost 


181* 2. Why are the numerals of any language important 
helps to the study of comparative etymology? 

Explain the connection between the Greek and English names 
of /our and five? What are eleven and twelve etymologically? 
What thirty, and ninety * and fifteen ? 


183. Liquids are apt to interchange ; as are palatals* labials* 
and linguals* or dentals. Give six examples of changes in each 
class. 

*Ooinpare ‘frore’ (Milton) and ‘frost,’ ‘"rugs’ and ‘groat,’ 
‘ dozen ’ and ‘decade,’ ‘J3gidius’ and ‘Si. Giles ; ’ and give 
any examples of similar changes. 


187. Slate to rrliat language the following belong ; and indi- 
cate the peculiar forms : obispo (a I'isfry), huc-bos (opus, a wort), 
fiume (iiumen, what flows, a river), nolle {mfl-t), cliambre 


► S.-e also 207. 
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(camera), chef (capitt), cliosc (causa), zonden (s/u«), gasclu'evoa 
{written). 

183. What is Grimm’s Law ? Illustrate it by examples, 

190-196. What is meant by syncope, aphru'esis, apocope ; 
what by elision ; what by pro thesis, epeuthosia, panigog6, and 
metathesis ? 

Take the classic words under each division, and give the cor- 
responding English forms. Add any other examples. 

197. Mention facts connected apparently with the laws of 
utterance which modify the vowel-spelling of our language. 
Marvels (niarveilles, mirabilia), illustrates two of these laws ; 
convoy and pardon illustrate another ; and hoc (book), Jet (feet), 
another. Explain these examples. 

190-198. Give in any language you know, words that are 
cognate to the following, or that correspond to them, and explain 
all tho changes in vowels and consonants they undergo : — 

Daffodil (by prothesis from asphodel), naddor, parroij, proctor, 
rule, short, margent, parchment, subdue, giant, marshall, blame, 
liarpsicord, impregnable, messenger, sombre, garner, discern and 
discriminate, impair, pair, peer, debauch, deboshed, repeal, broad, 
(breadth), deal (dole), ghost, grope, weed, wadding, triumph, 
swathe, swaddle, heft (have), heir, burn, vessel, vinegar, chafe, 
pea-hen, retain, chain, decree, inveigh, convey, pain, poena! , mint 
(comp. Latin), cripple (creep), brood, nigh {nca7t, A. S.), gape, 
gap, yellow (gealuive, A. S.), lodestar, tainted, garniture, garri- 
son, cleave, priest, reeky, sure, book, beech, Mulhauson, uigino, 
declension, negro, worm, pleasure, sake, seek, choir, voice, 
mouth, cook (kitchen), abound, counterfeit, Jungfrau, Worm- 
wood Scrubs, gloaming, brood, beef, leisure, veil, drowsy, re- 
triever, butcher, Spanish Eeals, elm, summon, dough, float, 
accrue, folk, clout, toil (Dutch, tuylen, to till), oil, vowel, 
unaneled (unanointed, fi'om eal, or ole, oil), doublet. 

Take the so called irregular verbs and show how nearly all 
the vowel changes enumerated in par. 198 are found in our own 
language. 

Take the numerals in par. ISO, and illustrate the saino 
changes. 
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190-8* Give any proper names from various languages to 
illustrate the changes which letters and words undergo in pass- 
ing from one language to another. Ex. : — 

Hebrew, Grech, Spanish, French. German, Russian, Welsh, English. 
.Tolu? nan ’Iwa^s Juan Jeon Hans Ivan Evan John 
Johanna Twawa Juarnia Joane Johanna Jane, Joanna, 

Joan. 

Carolus— Charles, Caroline, Charlotte, Carlos. 

190. Explain the different parts of the following words, giving 
the origin an>d meaning of each part and xhe meaning of the 
whole : sal-o on, sorr-el, scnti-n-el, scutt-Ie (to shoot d^ivn), sott-Ie, 
sadd-lo, si-ege, s-pend, s-plash, c-sponse, e-seal-aje, e-stabl-ish, 
tranc-c, couu-t, trans-it, per-i-sh, da-te, ad- d, ren-d-er, tra-i-tor, 
ep-is-ode, clar-et, clar-ion, de-clare, ctit-ic-Ie, dam-s-el, par-c-el, 
inter-cst, frai-1, fract-urc, cpi-stlo, twi-no, twl-st, scall-op (from 
shell), di-ligent, neg-ligent, do-fino, de-fleet, de-ny, verm-ii-ion, 
verni-ic-ul-ate, er-st, ear-ly, hopp-ester {hop, to dance , Chaucer), 
minstr-cl, dronk-el-ow (a tippler, Chaucer), escape, es-tranged, 
hum-L-le (bee), spect-ac-les, ru-th-less?, sxi-le (for passing into a 
field, etc.), outr-age, b-liss, h-lithe. 

Give the derivation of the following words, and explain their 
meaning : debenture, heir apparent, saunter, a score, a-nierce, 
(mercimont, 0. E.), con-sider, de-mise, wass-ail, e-mol-u-ment, 
mount-e-bank, cur-tail, entail, intaglio, dappled, pommel, hoax, 
haut-boy, bas-soon, roundelay (a sonnet ending as it begins), 
lodestar, sire, dam, recipe, consign, January, jury, a moot ques- 
tion, homage, a guild, the plague, disastrous. 

190-8. Give the etymology, and explain the connection in form 
and in sense, of the following words : chart , char t-er, card, cart-el, 
cart-oon, cart-ridge ; a-mass, de-mol-ish ,• thin, dwine, dwindle; 
corps, corpse, corpulent, corporal (oath), cors-l-et ; halt, hold ; 
miscreant, discreditable ; cram, crum(b)s ; indomitable, un- 
daunted ; cud, chew, jaws ; case, cadence, escheats ; extract, es- 
treat ; barrow, borough ; curry, currier, cuirass ; siege, see (a 
bishop's see), session ; scat, a settle, saddle, sadness ; bush, boskey ; 
stew, stove ; wend, went, wand-er ; spade, spud, spaddle ; stray, 
straggle, stroll ; spray, spread, spraddle, sprawl ; delight, deli- 
cious, delicacy, delectable ; spark, sparkle ; qualm, s-queamish ; 
salad, saucer, salary ; garniture, garments, garrison ; capillary, 

Y 
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dishevelled ; rector, address, dirge, escort; fley, flesh, fleece ? floss; 
metal, mettle, medal, medallion ; feed, fodder, forage ; species, 
spices, specie, spec-ul-ate, spectre 3 blue and blew ; green and 
grown ; brown and burn ; black and bleak 3 camel aud camlet ; 
spirt, sprat, sprout ; spike, spokes ; squeal, squall, squabble ; 
light, foe, fiend, feud 3 crisp, crape 3 crack, crackle, crackling, 
crackn-el ; conquer, acquire ; cock, chicken, chuck, chuckle 3 
click, clack, cluck, clock ; creep, crab, cripple ; dab, daub, dabble 3 
crush, crash; chamber, comrade; dull, dolt, dullard; sip, sop, 
sup, soup ; unity, union, onion, only, alone ; cheer, courage, 
core, cordial ; slack, slow, sluggish, sloven, slut ; sneak, snake, 
snail ; thrill, drill, trill, thirle ; span-new, spangles ; steal, stalk, 
stalwart ; debate, battle ; cord, chord, cordeliers; latch, lace ; 
sulky, sullen (soleyn, O.E.), solitary, solace, console ; blaspheme, 
blame, blemish 3 retail, curtail ; tally, tailor, Tulboys 3 coroner, 
crown 3 horn, cornuto, cornet ; crimson, carmine 3 crate, cradle 3 
crave, craven ; dear, dearth, darling ; corsaire, cursory, courser. 

* A milken diet ’ (Temple), ‘ the milky v/ay 3 * parley, parlour, 
parliament. 

100-8. — Give the derivation of the following, and show how 
in each case the derivation explains the meaning: — 

Domestic, dominion, doomsday; deal, dole, doleful 3 dis-sonaut, 
dis-syllable, distance 3 empire, empirical 3 demur, demure ; date 
(of a letter), date (palm) ; decade, decadence 3 compliment, com- 
plement; compass, compassion ; console, consols, soluble, solar, 
solace, soldiery 3 defile (to draw out), dulilo (bo pollute) ; saloon, 
salad, salmon, salvage ; foundation, foundry 3 cord, cordwaiuor 3 
liberate, deliberation 3 tail, tale, tailor. 

109 - 208 . Define Accidence. 

Why do most grammars give both the logical and the gram- 
matical arrangement of words 'i 

Point out the proper, common, and abstract nouns, in iho 
following sentences and in paragraph : — 

‘A is sometimes a noun ; as a great A/ — Todd. 

* formerly sp was cast in a piece, as si's arc now/ 

* When I see many its in a page, I always tremble for the writer/— 
Cqbbjot?. 

i Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them/ — SnAKsrEAiiK* 
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e Tlic forcing of wrath bringeth forth slrifo/— F bov. sns. CD. 

4 What are thy comings in.’ — S haespeaxib. 

i ’Tis Heaven itself points oat a hereafter/— A ddisost. 

c Your if is the only peace-maker. ’ — Shakspeake. 

6 My power, said Beason, is to advise, not to compel. Joiinsgn. 

c O’er many a fiery Alp/ — M ilton. 

6 Consideration — whipp’d the offending Adam out of him/ — S haes. 

6 And gentle dulness ever loves a joke/ — P ope. 

By what process are proper nouns made common ,• common, 
proper ; ancl^abs tracts, proper and common ? 

Admitting a distinction in tho persons of nouns, of wliat 
person are the italic words in the following ? 

‘ Let thy servant abide instead of the lad a bondman to f uiy lord / — 
Gbn. &liv. 83. 

c As will the root, so with Ih TT'iiichcster* 

4 Bichaid of York ! How far to our dear cot brother i? ’ — SsAKSPiLiiufl. 

These last examples prove the incunve-nenco of the distinction 
itself : How? 


205. How is the plural of all modern English words formed 2 
Which is the older plural ending, es or 5 / 

Mention the four ways of forming tho plural of words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

"What different plural forms have we of words imperfectly 
naturalized ? 

Correct or justify the following forms : — 

Briefs, reliefs, wharves, fiagstahs, 8 inuendoes, mangoes, pal- 
mettos, similies, aposirophies, cliimnies, alkalies, at ioruies, allies, 
alloys, colloquies, soliloquies, peas, pease, mackaivls, M. A s., 
M. D’s,, b pros and cons, court-martials. 

* The food of the rattlesnake is birds, squirrels, hare/ 

*IJ1 nows rides fast, while good news baits/ — Mirrox. 

* The odds is considerable/ — C asipbell. 

4 On which side do the odds lie ? ’ — Locke. 

4 Virtuous conversation was a mean to work the heathen's conversion/ 
— Hookeb. 

‘Let us make brick and burn them/— G en. ex. 


a Though staff make staves, all the 
compounds are regular. A s ‘ slave 1 is 
used, it would be better to keep stalls 


as tlie plural of staff ; and staves, of 

t> This form is allowed as a plural 
for abbreviations. 


T * o 
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‘ But high, in amphitheatre above, 

ffis everlasting arms the aloes threw/— G ertrude 03? Wyoming. 

4 The tree of life bare twelve manner of fruit/ 

‘ Healths to both kings/—' W aller. 

‘They are mere heathens/ 

‘Several serieses.*— ' W alker. 

‘Neither the much pains taken, nor the many pains inflicted served to 
teach him the lesson/ 

‘The corpse of half her senate manure the folds of Thessaly/— 
Addison. 

Scarves (Spectator), rooves (Sidney), also’s, moreover’s (Camp* 
bell), ‘ the two Charles’s , e the two Pompies,’ c two spoonsful! 
nostrums, stamens, stamina, chef-d’oeuvrcs, asylums, cherubims. 

207. In what three ways is gender indicated in English nouns ? 
Give the feminine forms of school-boy, tiger, hopper (< dancer , 
Spencer), landgrave, gaffer, lad, uncle, monk. 

Explain the following forms : — 

* The council decided the question at its last meeting/ 

‘I do not know what a witch* is now, or what it was then/ 

‘ And it became a serpent, and Moses fled from before it.* 

209. On what three principles are things properly of no gender 
in English, made masculine or feminine, when personified, or 
when spoken of as possessing gender ? 

210. Correct or justify the following ; — 

* Be governed by your conscience, and never ask any bodies* leave to 
he honest/— C odlirr . 

‘Sir William Joneses division of the day,’— Enin. Mus, 

‘To see the various ways of dressing— a calve* s head.* — S henstone, 

‘Bum’s Tam o’ Sh outer/- — S cott. 

* Watts’ Logic.’ ‘ For decorum sake/— C owper. 

‘Men’s happiness or misery is most part of their own making/ — Locirn. 

Of what case is Him etymologically ? Of what case in ordinary 
syntax % 

211. 212. Define a pronoun, and state into what classes pro- 
nouns are divided, 

214. Several of the pronouns are really demonstratives. 
Illustrate this statement. 

215-230. Why is i it is mo ’ less exceptionable than i it ia 
him’? 

What case is the * mo * in * mothinks • 1 
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Distinguish ‘ mine 7 and ‘my 7 etymologically and in act mi! 
usage. What arc ‘ ours/ ‘theirs 5 '? dive an example of ‘ their, 
and ‘ your/ with a proper genitive force. 

Criticize the forms ‘ himself/ ‘myself/ ‘oneself/ and ‘one’s- 
self/ 

To what age in our language does any passage belong in 
which ‘ its 7 is found ? 

How is ‘ you 7 used in English ? What is ‘ one 7 in such phrases 
as, ‘ one hardly knows what to say 5 ? 

How are ‘/his 7 and ‘that 7 used when they express contrasts? 
What are relative pronouns ? what interrogative ? 

Explain etymologically the following words, ‘they, 7 ‘who/ 
‘that/ ‘which/ ‘here/ 6 then/ ‘how/ ‘why/ ‘thither. 7 

Criticize the expression, ‘ from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns. 7 

How are the relatives ‘who/ ‘that/ ‘which/ and ‘what/ 
distinguished in actual usage ? 

Explain, correct, or justify, the following : — 

f I bequeath my soul into the hands of the Almighty God, my Creator, 
not trusting in mine own merits which am of myself a most wretched 
sinner, but only in the mercy of God and in the merits of Jesus Christ 
my Redeemer. 5 — Beexaed Gilpix’s Will, a.d. 15 S3. 

6 That is not such a practice as I can sanction.’ 

4 He is not the man as told me the story.’ 

233-203. What is an adjective ? Classify adjectives accord- 
ing to their formation, and according to the kinds of qualities 
they indicate. Why are ‘a* and ‘the 7 reckoned adjectives? 
Under what other part of speech are they often reckoned? 

How far are adjectives declined in English? Explain the 
following : ‘ dear e children ; 7 ‘verbs actives ; 7 ‘allermost. 7 

What is meant by superlatives of eminence ? How are the 
minuter differences between degrees of comparison indicated in 
English ? 

Explain etymologically the following forms : ‘wiser/ ‘farmer/ 

‘ for emo$t/ ‘first,’ 4 lees/ ‘ worse/ ‘ rather/ ‘ an/ ‘ only, 7 ‘ to-day, 
‘other/ ‘any/ ‘enough/ ‘many/ ‘each/ ‘ both/ ‘ either/ ‘the 
Ridings of Yorkshire/ ‘ twice/ 

What adjectives admit no degrees of comparison ? Ar u iheiv 
any exceptions to this class ? 
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Why do adjectives of more than two syllables generally form 
their comparatives and superlatives by ‘ more 9 and 6 most/? 

Whab are cardinal and ordinal numbers? To what class of 
adjoefci vos do they belong ? 

What is there peculiar in the syntax of ‘ few 5 and ‘ many ? ? 

Name five adjectives with more than one superlative form ; 
five that have no positive, and any that have positive and super- 
lative forms and no comparative. 

Ex. Farthest, farthermost, undermost, topmost. 

Criticize the following : — 

4 Lessor has all tho authority which a mode originally erroneous can 
derive from custom.’ — J ohkjox. 

t At present the trade is thought to be hi a depressed state if less than 
a million of tons are produced in a year/ — MA caul.iv. 

4 There is nothing in our fellow men that wo should respect with so 
much sacredness as their good name/ — Taylob. 

'In tho sixth hundredth and first year/ — Gnx. viu. 13. 

‘ To the first of these divisions my ton last lectures have been devoted/ 
— Adams. 

264-285. What is a verb* What arc verba aubstauMvo and 
adjective ? 

What verbs transitive, in transitive, and neuter 1 Whab are 
verbs active and passive ? Give six examples of each. 

Give six verbs that are used both as transitive and as intran- 
sitive. 

What are reflexive verbs ? Explain the following phrases : 
4 1 laid me down and slept/ ‘Recollect yourself/ ‘Behave 
yourself/ 

How are such expressions as ‘ it tastes sweet 7 to be explained f 
What are impersonal verbs ? Have we in English any strictly 
impersonal forms ? 

Give a complete tabular view of English verbs arranged for 
purposes of syntax. 

Arrange verbs according to their forms, meaning, and origin, 
for purposes of etymology. 

What is meant by calling ‘am* and ‘go ? irregular verbs? 
What is a better way of accounting for their diilerent forms ? 

Describe the four most important classes of derived verbs. 

Give six examples of English inceptive, and of English fre- 
quentative verbs. 
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What is meant by voice, mood , tense, person, and number t 

Criticize and explain, * lie is come ; 9 f tho house is building ; ’ 
( ho can come. 5 

Wli&t moods have wo in English 1 Why do you exclude or 
include a potential mood? 

What is the most accurate name of participles in ing, and in 
ed 9 en, or t % 

How do we mark in English the subjunctive mood ? By what 
oilier name is this mood called ? 

What tw<\ forms have we of the infinitive? 

288. How aro iafini tires in ing distinguirJieclfrom participles? 

287. What are gerimclial infinitives : and how are they dis- 
tinguished from common infinitives ? 

288. What is the probable origin of the common confusion of 
participle nouns in ing, common and gerundiri infinitives in ing J 

289-201. What three tenses have wo in English ; and whet 
four or five forms of each tense 3 What two other forms have 
been added ? 

202-295. In what way, and for what purposes are indefinite 
tenses used in English t Why are perfect tenses regarded not 
as past but as present ? 

What is the government of the following words in italics : 

< He has come ; ’ * lie has written 5 1 What are * di d 5 and ‘ h igltt 5 $ 
What are weak and what strong verbs ? By what other names 
are they known ? 

How are irregular verbs classified? Give six with one form 
only for the present, past, and complete participle. Give six 
vitli two forms and six with three. 

Classify irregular verbs according to the vowel changes they 

undergo. 

Take the verbs given in paragraphs 297 , 1* 2, 8, and enumerate 
\11 the erroneous forms of the past tense, or of the complete 
participle you have noticed in writing or in speaking. 

Ex. *1 had wrote it in the ironical style ol Dean Swift/— A zosxajndks 
Caulyie, D.D* 

300. What is the origin of the difficulty of the rule, or the 
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use of c shall 9 or * will 5 in English futures ? By what expres* 
sions do \vc describe the futurity of any act? State the double 
meaning of ‘is, 9 ‘shall, 9 ‘will/ ‘may/ ‘can. 5 

Give the simplest rule for the use of ‘ shall 9 or ‘ will 9 in simple 
sentences- In dependant sentences which expresses simple 
futurity ? 

What is the scripture usage as to ‘shall 5 ? How do you 
explain the usage ? 

On what ‘ ethical ground 5 has the usage of the English future 

been based? 

302. Distinguish ‘ willingness 5 and ‘ wouldin guess. 5 How are 
the imperfect forms ‘ would 5 and ‘ should 5 used in English ? 

303. What remnants have we in English verbs of endings 
that express distinctions of persons ? What is the probable 
origin of a-m, wa-$ ; lo v-eth, a -r£, we-re ? 

305. What forms have we in English verbs that express dis- 
tinction of number? 

306. Explain tho following forms : — 

We am; we been; he wends his way ; quoth they ; you thuhi 
go ; to wit; woe worth the day. 

1 Ye may save or spillc 

Your oxtghne thing ; werkith after your willed — C hauOEB. 

* Ther may nothing, so God my soulo save, 

Liken to you, that may displesen me,* — C uauceb. 

4 And a! that liketh me I dar wel sayn 
It liketh the.* — Chaucer. 

* For this night shaltou deyen for my sake/ — C haucer. 

307-311. What arc adverbs ; and what parts of speech do 
they qualify? Classify them (a) according to their meaning, 
and (b) according to their origin. 

What are conjunctional adverbs, and interrogative adverbs? 

What adverbs admit degrees of comparison ? 

Give six monosyllabic adverbs of Saxon origin. 

Give six derivative adverbs with case endings. 

Ex, While m, twice, unaware, the«, why. 

Take the examples in paragraph 311, No. 4, and explain the 
force of each adverbial phrase. 



QUESTIONS. FAB. 312-325. 


m 


312. Account for tlie frequent use of the same words as ad- 
jectives and adverbs. 

Which form is accurate : { It sleeps sweetly/ or c it sleeps 
sweet ’ ? If both are accurate, how do they diii'er in meaning ? 

313. How do you distinguish between adverbs, conjunctions, 
and prejjositions ? Classify prepositions (a) according to their 
meaning, and (b) according to thoir forms. 

What relations do most prepositions primarily express ? 

In what stage of our language were prepositions and case 
endings both used ? Are there any examples of the apparent use 
of both in modem English ? 

Give six examples of prepositions that are original words, and 
six that are derivatives. Give six that are parts of verbs. 

318-324. Do conjunctions connect sentences only , or words 
also ? Justify your answer. 

How are conjunctions most convenient^- classified 1 

■What are co-ordinate conjunctions, and how are they classi- 
fied? 

What are subordinate conjunctions ? Mention six that describe 
time ; six,p?acc; six, manner; and six, causation. 

Give any words that are adjective?, adverbs, conjunctions, or 
prepositions, according as we use them. Illustrate the words 
you name by examples 

What are correlative conjunctions ? Name six and give the 
correlative in each case. 

Classify conjunctions etymologically 5 and give examples of 
each class. 

325. What are interjections ? How are they distinguished from 
other parts of speech ; and how may they be classified ? 

What was Horne Toobe’s theory on the origin of particles 2 

EXERCISES. 

Chapter vii. 

(Paragraphs 329-603). 

#329-356. Give MorelTs five fundamental laws of syntax. 
Define a sentence, and enumerate the essential parts of every 
sentence. 

What are the various meanings of the verb to be, is, are , etc. ? 

y 3 



474 QUESTIONS. PA'il. 320-S37. 

What are simple sentences, complex, compound? Give four 
examples of each. 

Of what may the subject of a sentence consist ? And how 
may the subject be enlarged? Give sis examples of simple 
subjects. Enlarge each of them in every possible way. 

How may the simple predicate bo varied ? 

What is the completion of the predicate ? How may the object 
of a transitive verb be enlarged? What aro direct and wliat 
indirect objects? What are factativo, genitive, and dative 
objects ? 

What verbs complete the predicate in the nominative case? 
What in the accusative? What verba tako an indirect object 
only? 

How is tho predicate of a sentence extended? Mention two 
kinds of extension of which predicates arc susceptible. 

There are four forms of adverbial phrases used in tho exten - 
sion of predicates. What aro they ? Give an example of each. 

What part of sentence does the nominative absolute generally 
modify? 

How may all language be divided in relation to simple sen- 
tences ! 

What are complex sentences ? What in meant by the prin - 
cipal, and what by the subordinate sentence ? 

Give examples of noun sentences, adjective sentences, and 
adverbial sentences ? 

What are compound sentences ; and how are they divided ? 
1, 2, 3, 4. 

Give examples of copulative, alternative (or disjunctive), 
adversative, and causative sentences, and note by what particles 
they are connected with the other parts of a compound sentence. 

What are contracted compound sentences 1 State the different 
forms of contracted sentences. 

How are simple sentences analyzed : how complex ; how com- 
pound? 

Take any of the examples given on pages 257, 258, and parse 
them according to each of tho three methods mentioned. 

Distinguish between the grammatical, and the logical parsing 
of a sentence. 

357. Correct, or justify the following ; giving in every case 
your reason. 



QUESTIONS. PAR. W-Cdo. <75 

3W. s The Y/liolo need not a physician, "but them that are sick. 9 — 

UlJNYAlT. 

e ilG will in no v/isc east out whomsoever come mato l:ia/— H ats. 

4 Ho offered a great roeompunco to whomsoever would help him/— 
IFuzna. 

6 Ton are a much greater loser than me. 5 — Swipt. 

560. 4 Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant, I and thou/— 
Cjair. 44. 

4 A torch enuff and all goes out in a moment when dipped in the 
vapour, 1 5 — Aedjeoit, 

&G2* c A few hours of intercourse fa enough £cr forming a judgment on 
tho case/ 

6 Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parcel of iho mind.’— S ells:?. 

e The mechanism of clocks and watches were totally unknown. 5 — -Unis. 

i Tho palace of Pizarro, together with the houses of several of his 
adherents, were pillaged by the soldiers.’ — BonEnxsosr. 

4 Severe the doom that length of days impose, 

To stand sad witness of unnumber’d woes.*— StssaiOTZi. 

e This Thyre, with her twelve chillren, were notorious robbers. 5 — 
Thobpe. 

4 The richness, of their amn and apparel were conspicuous in the fore- 
most ranks.’— Gnroow. 

4 Tho U together with the verb to bo express states of being.’ — Counira. 

‘Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 

Compels me to disturb your season due. 5 — Milton. 

263. ‘Light and knowledge in what manner so ever afforded us is 
equally from Q od. 5 — Buxleb. 

6 To live in sin and yet to believe in tho forgiveness of sin is utterly im- 
possible/ 

4 Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a men healthy, wealthy, and wise/ 

4 Deborah, a prophetess, tho wife of Lapidoih, she judged Israel at that 
time/— J udges iv. 4. 

4 Hell at last 

Yawning received thorn whole, and on them closed— 

Hell their fit habitation, fraught with firo 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain/ — M ilto:?. 

4 Two and two is four and one is five/ — Porn, 

S 6 d. 4 The number of inhabitants were not more than four millions/— 
SsiOLLErr. 

4 Mankind is appointed to livo in a future state/— B otlek, 
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4 Fox tlie people speaks but does not wriLe/— Philosoi'kicat. Museum, 
‘The greater part of their captives were anciently sacrificed/ — IAobeet- 
son. 

‘A multitude of their words appruaches to the Teutonic form, and 
therefore afford excellence assistance/ — Dn. A. Muiieay. 

* The other party is by no means inferior in the felicities of their stylo/ 
— D’Israeli. 


366. * The masterly boldness and precision of his outline, which astonish 
those who have trodden parts of the same held, is apt to escape the un- 
informed reader. ’ - — Ballast. 

4 The boldness, freedom, and variety, of our blank verse is infinitely 
more favourable than rhyme to all kinds of sublime poetry/ 

4 There is sometimes more than one auxiliary to the verb/ 

* More than a little is required at our hands/ 

8G7. 4 We see plainly that it is neither Oamyn nor Jan© Shore that 
speak/— Blais. 

‘When the helplessness of childhood or tho frailty of woman make an 
appeal to her generosity/— Jeffrey. 

4 Either a pestilence or a famine, a victory or a defeat, an oracle of the 
gods or the eloquence of a daring loader, were sufficient to impel tho 
Gotliic arms/ — G ibbon. 

* To write all substantives with capital letters, or to exclude them from 
adjectives derived from proper names, may perhaps be thought offences 
too small for animadversion, but the evil of innovation is always some- 
thing.’— Be. Bareow. 

368. 4 The blessings which political and intellectual freedom have 
brought in their train/— M acaulay. 

6 An officer on European and on Indian service are in very different 
situations/— S. Smith. 

4 The logical and [insert the} historical analysis of a language generally 
in some degree coincides/ 

360. 4 Each of which have stamped their own impress on the character 
of the people/ — Alison. 

4 Every system of religion and every school of philosophy stand back on 
this field and leave tho Lord Jesus Christ alone/ — Abbott. 

4 Every one cf this grotesque family were the creatures of national 
genius/— BT sbaeli. 


370. 4 This man and that man was bom there/ 

37 1| 372. 4 His belly not His brains this impulse give. 

He’ll grow immortal for he cannot live/— Y oung (to Pope). 
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Homer as well as Virgil were translated, and studied on tlie banks of 
tlie Rhine/— Gibbon. 

* I cannot so warmly admire tlie Ode to Sleep, which Bouterweli as well 
as Sedano extol/ — Hallam. 

* Nothing but clearness and simplicity are desirable/— Maunbeb. 

* But it, as well as the lines immediately following, defy all transla- 
tion/— Colbridge. 

4 Nothing but frivolous amusements please the insolent/ 

375-8. 4 Neither men nor money were wanting for the service/ 

* Neither you nor he seem to have entertained the idea/— Hoene, 

4 This letter is one of the best that has been written by Lord Byron/— 
Hunt, 

4 The idea of such a collection of men as make an army/— Locke. 

4 The faint sparks of it which is in the angels are concealed from our 
view/— Cobbin’s Institutes. 

4 Sully bought of Mon3. Guyon one of the finest Spanish horses that 
ever was seen/ — Southey. 

4 No people ever was more rudely assailed by the sword of conquest 
than those of this country/— A lison, 

380. 4 Minced pies was regarded as a profane viand by the sectaries/— 
HuaiE. 

4 Two shillings and sixpence is half-a-crown, but not a half-crown/— 
PHIESTLEY. 

4 Perhaps thoir cows or else their sheep, 

“Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep/— M ilton. 

383, 4 My paper i 3 the Ulysses, his bow, in which every man of wit 
and learning may try his strength/ — Addison. 

f The river of Kishon swept them away, that ancient river, the river 
Kfchon/— Judges v, 21. 

884 What quality is expressed by the genitive case in the 
example in par. 384, under ‘ attributive genitives 9 f 

387-8. 4 Wore Cain and Abel's occupations the same ? ’—Blown. 

* Were Cain's and Abel’s occupations the same P * 

4 His father’s and mother’s names were on the blank leaf/— Coeneb 
Stone. 

c And Love’s and Friendship’s finely pointed dart, 

Falls blunted from each indurated heart/— G oldsmith. 

‘Neither the man, nor the woman’s distress was relieved/ 

390. 4 4 A poem of Pope’s ’ is an erroneous or a vulgar phrase/— D b. 
Blais* 
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QUESTIONS. PAXh S00— ill. 


‘ ‘ TMs tendency of his' is wrong/— S tebnts. 

* TMs sontcnco of tlic bishop's is itself ungrammatabal/— O obbeto. 

393. <1 rcmem'bcv its being reckoned a great exploit/— PitfjsS'JiEsr. 

‘Much depends on a pupil’s composing frequently.’ 

‘What is the reason of out being so frigid in our public discourse 9 — 
Blair. 

( Cyrus did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack hiai,’- iUoLLT??. 

394. * Bor the elects’ sakes/ ‘ For tho elect Y sake. 5 

‘ This world do I renounce ; and in your sights. 

Shake patiently my great afflictions off/ — H iiAKSP&ATffi. 

898. Mention the three forma of expression in Enylisli which 
aro beat explained as dative cases. Explain ilia examples in 
par. 400. 

403, What ease absolute is most common in modern English ? 
Why is the dative form historically and logically more accurate ? 

407. Correct the following : — 

* Who should I meet the other tfoy but my old friend/— A bdxson. 

*1 cannot tell who to compare them to.’— B tjnyan, 

* We are still much at a loss who civil power belongs tod — Locel. 

‘ My son is to be married to I know not who.’ — G oldsmith. 

‘ My desire has been for some years past to retiro myself to some of our 
American plantations.’ — Cowley. 

* Any word that will conjugate is a verb.’ 

‘ Thou, Nature, partial Nature I arraign ! ’ — BubnO. 

‘He enlarged himself on that subject.’ 

408. * ‘Like ’ is the only adjective that governs a on so.* 

410, 411. Parse the examples in 410, 411. 

414, Criticise the following : — 

‘Passive verbs should never be mado to govorn tho objective case/— 
Brown. 

‘When *ye ’ is made use of, it should bo in the nominative, not in tho 
objective case/— C obbrtt. 

‘The dogs are allowed tho crumbs which fall from tho master's table.’ 
—Campbell. 

‘Where there are many things to bo done, each must be allowed its 
share of time and labour/— J ohnson. 

An objective case may bo used after a transitive verb ; after a 
preposition ; in apposition j after an infinitive verb not transitive, 
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as an adverb of measure., time,, etc. ; and after passive verbs in 
Borao eases. Give an example o 2 eaeli. 

41G. 4 Let tin name bo she that tlaou hast appointed to thy servant 
Isaac/— CV en*. :c'iv. 

C 1 beg pardon, you arc not the person whom 1 thought it was, } 

6 11 cannot bo mo/ — S wift. 

418. 4 Ho does not care the rind of a (anon for her all ihc ivlnled— 
Edcewoutu. 

Parse the following :— 

c To reign is worth ambition. 9 — Miltoiv. 

c It would bo a romantic madness for a man to be a lord in Ills closet/ 
— S weft. 

6 The J ews wore ridiculed for being a credulous people/— A diusc:?. 

5 Hear yonder copse/ — Q olbskith, 4 How like him ! 9 

6 lie becomes wiser every clay/ 4 It becomes me so tc speak/ — -D hydo. 

c What made Luther a great man, was his unshaken faith in God/ 

410. 4 A greater instance of a man’s being a blockhead I do not know/ 
—Spectator. 

‘The Hew Testament precludes the notion of his being a fictitious per- 
sonage/ 

4 24. ‘Hath a nation changed their gods which are yet no gods/— 
Jeis. ii. 

4 All tho virtues of mankind arc to be counted upon a few fingers, but 
his follies are innumerable*’ — Swift. 

e There is a generation that is pure in their own eyc3 and yet is not 
washed from their filthiness/ — Pnov. xxx. 

‘Both minister and magistrate are compelled to choose between Ms 
duty and Ms reputation/ — J uarius. 

4 The army, whom its chief had thus abandoned, pursued meanwhile 
their miserable march/ — W. Scott. 

4 But slio fell a laughing like one out of their right mind/ — Edge- 
WonTXL 

4 If yo from your hearts forgive every one his brother their trespasses.'* 
—Matt, rviii. 

4 Did ever Proteus, Merlin, any witch, 

Transform themselves so strangely as the rich/ — P ope. 

4 If an Aristotle, or a Pythagoras, or a Galileo, suffer for their opinions, 
they are martyrs/— A. Fuller 

4 She was calling out to ono or another at every step that habit was 
ensnaring them/— J ohnson. 

4 How happy it is that neither of us were ill in tho Hebrides/— 
Johnson* 

4 'What’s justice to a man or laws, 

That never comes within their claws.’— Burma, 
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433. * Most compounded sentences are more or less elliptical : some 
examples of which, may he seen under different parts of speech/— 
Mubeay, 

‘Every line consists of ten syllables; from which there are hut two 
exceptions/ — Kaihes. 

435. f He saw his own child dragged to the door by eight or ton cals, 
whom he had difficulty in driving away. 1 — Lieut. -C on. Bubnes. 

‘I mean that part of mankind who are known by the name of women’s 
men/— A ddison. 

430. ‘Each House shall keep a journal of its own proceedings, and 
publish the same, except such parts as in their judgment require secrecy/ 
—Constitution op United States, 

436. ‘Liberty should reach every individual of a p conic, as they all 
share our common nature/— S pectator. 

Correct or justify the following : — 

445. * In the posture I lay/— S wipt. 

‘ Participles are words derived from verbs, and convoy an idea of the 
acting of an agent, or of the suffering of an object, with the time it 
happens/ — B e. A. MuxiBAY. 

451. ‘ When the motives whence men act are known.*— B eattie. 

( The curse of battle where their f cithers foil/ — P ope. 

‘ They framed a protest where they repeated their claims/ — II uhe. 

453. 1 Bear my Lord/ * ‘That my Lord Elijah/ * Sweet my mother/ 
* Good my liege. ' * Mon cher monmut. ' ‘ My dear dame/ 

454. 'A noun is a name of anything that (which) exists, or of which 
we have any notion/ — S outh. 

457, *No man hath a propensity to vice as such; on the contrary, a 
wicked deed disgusts him and makes him abhor the author/ 

* Mark the beautiful variety of the rainbow, and now let us consider its 
cause/ 

* He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin/— 2 Con. v. 

‘ When a conjunction is to be supplied, it is called asyndeton/ 

458. Correct the examples in par. 458, 459, so as to male o tho 
meaning clear. 

* The my in these cases is a mer enclitic, and makes with the follow- 

ing noun a single word. 
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Correct or justify tho following : — 

460-1. ‘Such an one,’ — Blaie. ‘The shape of an horse.’ — Locee. 
* An eunuch. 1 — Pope. 

‘With such a spirit and sentiments were hostilities carried on*’ — 

llOBEETSON. 

466. ‘ The collision of a vowel with itself is the most ungracious of all 
combinations 1 . . and is called . . ‘ an liiatus/ 

‘ The chief magistrate is styled a president, 1 

fi This part of speech is called a * verb, 1 ’ 

467. ‘ His Vhole life was a doing the will of his Father. 

‘In Spenser’s time the pronouncing the ed seems to have been an 
archaism.’ — P hilosophical Museum. 

‘ Without shedding of blood is no remission.’ — H eb. is. 22. 

‘ Ho turned all his thoughts to composing of laws for the good of the 
state.’— Rollin. 

‘ In depicting of characters, Werner is little better than a mannerist.’ 
— Caelyle. 

‘ What is here commanded is merely the relieving his misery/— 
Waylaid, 

468. ‘Cleon was another sort of a man.’— G oldsmith. 

469. 4 Substantives in tan are those that signify profession.* 

4 That persons who think obscurely should write obscurely is not sur- 
prising.’ 

470-5. ‘The levity as well as loquacity of the Greeks made them in- 
capable of keoping up the true standard of liistory/ — Bolingbeoxe. 

4 Whose is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which" — John- 
son. 

‘ The Hebrew, with which the Phoenician and Canaanitish stand in con- 
nexion. ’ — Conaot. 

‘ The north and south line.’ * The north and the south line,’ ‘ The 
north and south lines.’ 

< A dark and a distant unknown.’ — C halmebs. 

‘The deepest and the bitterest feeling still is, the separation/— 
Be, M’Ceie. 

‘The terror of the Spanish and the French monarchies.* — Bomxa- 
BEOKEU 

« An exposition of the Old and New Testament/— M. Hbnbt. 

‘ Ho unites in himself the human and the divine nature/— G ueney, 

4 That he might be lord both of the dead and living/— R om. xiv. 9. 

1 Such as ought to subsist between a principal and accessory/— K ames. 
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* I should rather have an orange than apple.’ 

* IIo war* an abler logician than a linguist.’ 

<Xsaw the prime minister and. the warden, and ho told me of the 
Appointment.’ 

< Is there a second future in either the indicative or the subjunctive 
moods.* — M urray. 

478. Explain the construction on the oxampdos given in par. 
478. 

Correct or justify the following : — 

£506. ‘ Verse and prose run into one another liko light and shade.’ — 
Blair. 

* I am not recommending these Mud of suffering*: to your liking.* — 
Sherlock. 

* These sort of fellows are very numerous.’ — S pec*jl\ujc is, 

‘This literati had been ill rewarded for their labours.’ — frauds rav* 

* This twenty years have I been with thee.’— G en 1 . 113 . 

* Go bear this tidings to the bloody kin g. ’ — S ixa kcpeare, 

1 One son I had— ono more than all my cons — 

The strength of Troy. 5 — Cowter. 

‘ Homer had the greatest invention of any writer whatever. 5 — Pope. 

* Of all the figures of speech none conics so near to painting as meta- 
phor/ — -B lair. 

‘ In no case are writers so apt to err as in iho position of the word 
only 3 — Maunder. 

‘A dreadful quiet felt, and worscr far 
Than arms, a sullen interval of war.*— B ryden. 

‘There are three great subjects of discussion among mankind; truth, 
duty, and interest. But the arguments directed against either of them 
are distinct. 5 — Blair. 

‘No less than seven cities disputed the right of giving birth to the 
greatest of poets.’ — L empriere. 

‘To such as think it deserving their attention. 5 — Bugler* 

‘Mankind never resemble each other so closely as at the beginnings of 
society. 5 — Blair. 

‘ Of all the other qualities of style clearness is the most impel taut. * 

‘ A messenger related to Theseus the whole particular?). 5 

‘The question is not whether a good Indian or bud Englishman bo moat 
happy > but which state Is most desirable.’— J ohnson. 

482-50G. ‘ la recompense we have more pleasing pictures of manners. 5 
—Biair* 
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e Out of theses modifications have been made most complex modes/— 
Locke. 

* At present the trade is thought to bo depressed if less than a million 
of tons arc produced in a year. ’ — Macaulay. 

* There sloop many a Homor and Virgil, legitimate heirs of their genius/ 
— B’Ishaeli. 

c The place to which she was going was the very spot which of all others 
on this side she had wished most to see/ — S outhed. 

4 A state of affairs of all others the most calamitous/ — Alison. 

* Money is the most universal incitement of human misery/— G- iblon. 

s The most uukixuLat cut of all/ — S hakspsaee. 

510. a ‘ Cosca, you aro the first that recra your hand/— J ulius O/bsap. 

£ Cases, you are tho first that rear your hand/ 

5 Casca, you are the first that rears hi 3 hand/ 

* You know that you are Brutus that sp:cJ: this/ — J ulius Ojesab. 

‘Art thou not it that cut Bahab and wounded the dragon/*— I saiah if. 9 . 

510. ‘It is unfortunate that this number of the ‘Spectator’ did not 
tvid, as it very woll might have done, with the former beautiful period/— 
Blaie. 


517, 538. ‘When a sentence iz ob^ore it puzzles and doth not 
please/— Kasees. 

‘ I shall malco it onco for all, and hope it will be remembered/ — B laie. 

* Y/ere you not affrighted, and mistook a spirit for a body/ — W atson^ 
Apology. 

‘Neither will they bo persuaded, though ono rose from tho dead/— 
Luke rvi. 31. 

‘ If he should succeed, ho will not bo the happier for it. 9 

‘ It Is while men slept, that the enemy lias always sown tares/ 

Jeremiah rxvi, 19. James i. 10. Job xiv. 3. Leviticus snv. 14. 

519. ‘Two young gentlemen have made a discovery that there was no 
God/— Swiet. 

‘I observed that love confuted the whole moral character of God/— 
Dwight. 

‘Others said that it is Elias; and others, that it is a prophet/— 
Mark vi. 

520. ‘Swift but a few months before was willing to have hazarded all 
the horrors of a civil war/— Jestbey. 

* Compare paragraph 379, and note they may sometimes agree with the 

that wh»le the relative and tlie verb pronoun, ‘you,’ ‘thou’; *x on know 

generally agree with tlie immediate that you that speak thus arc Brutus. 
antecedent, 4 the first/ * Brutus/ ‘ it 5 ’ 
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' Gray might have been able to have rendered him more temperate in 
his political views.’ —Southey. 


570-577. 4 The sublime Longinus in somewhat a later period preserved 
. the spirit of ancient Athens/— G ibbon, 

' ' One species of bread, of coarse quality, was only allowed to 
ho baked.*— Alison. 

' The province of Gaul seems, and indeed only seems, an exception to 
this universal toleration/ — Gibbon. 

‘He had suffered the woodman only to use his discretion in the distant 
woods/— G ilpin. 

'Let the offence be of never so high a nature/— Spectator, iSl. 

' If I wash myself with snow-water, and make myself never so clean/- — 
Job is. SO. 

‘ Can hearts not free be try’d whether they serve 
Willing or no, who will but what they must/— Milton. 

'Personification is when* we ascribe life, sentiments, or actions, to 
inanimate beings, or abstract qualities/ 

'A proper diphthong is where both the vowels aro sounded together/ 

' Men who hut speak to display their abilities are unworthy of atten- 
tion/ 

'Everything favoured by good usage, is not therefore to bo retained/ 

' This construction sounds rather harshly/ — M ueslvy. 

'I was scarce sensible of the motion/ £ IIe has not near done/ — Harris. 

' Whether it can be proved or no, is not the thing / — B utlexi, 


579* 'The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment are the production, of a 
Conjunctions roman ^ c invention, but* of rich and amu&ingimagluation/— 
* Blair, 

'A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 
them in a description/ — A ddison. 

' This is none other but the house of God/— Gen* xxvlli. 17. 

'Yet no sooner does tho morning dawn, but this strange enchantment 
vanishes/— Heevey. 

'But if it be of God yo cannot overthrow it, lest haply yo bo found 
even to fight against God*’ c — Acts v. 39. 

* And when it was told Saul, he sent other messengers, and they pro- 
phesied likewise.*—! Sam* xix. 21. 


*• ‘'Where’ and ‘when’ express same- 
ness, not of being but only of time and 
place, and are therefore inappropriate 
in definitions and in clauses taken sub- 
stantively. 

* Ho antithesis is required here. 


° Conjunctions that arc made through 
the omission of the connected clause 
emphatic, must be carefully connected 
with that word of the sentence which 
best suggests their reference 5 read 
therefore * to fight even against (Jod/ 
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4S5 


s Ho is such a great man, there is no speaking to him. ,B 
6 He was neither an object of derision to his enemies, or of melancholy 
pity to his friends.* — J unius. 

41 1 demand neither place, pension, or any other reward whatever,’— 
Feanklin. 

* I make no doubt but* you can help him.*— Dn. Johnson, 

* IIo never doubts but that he knows their intention.*— T bench. 


598-001. * There is a remarkable imion in his style of harmony and 
ease.’— Blaib. 


4 It is to this last new feature of the game laws to which we intend to 
confine ourhiotice.* — S ydney Suttiz. 

4 Such were the difficulties with which the question was involved, 9 — 
Alison, 

4 The accounts they gave of the favourable reception of their writings 
with the public.*— F eanldin. 

4 The abhorrence of the people to its provisions,’ — A lison. 

6 The Italian Universities sent for their professors from Spain and 
Franco. 9 — Hallajx. 

4 Two guns were sent for from "Waterford.’— Macaulay. 

4 It is to you te whom I am indebted for this favour.* 

4 The emotion is at last awakened b^thc accidental instead of by the 
necessary antecedent,* — Wayland. 

c Ho was banished the country. 5 

4 That is applied to persons as well as things.’ 

4 Two or more singular nouns, coupled with and, require a verb in the 
plural. — Lennie. 

4 His prejudice to our cause.* — D eyden. 

4 How different to this is the life of Fulvia. 9 — Addison. 

4 A figure, including a space between three lines, is the real as well as 
nominal essence of a triangle, * — Locus. 

4 They are independent on one another. 9 — Cahpbell. 

4 In this respect Tasso yields to no poet except to Homer, 9 — Blaib. 

4 He sold it at above its market value.* 

4 Iambic verse consists of from two to six feet ; that is of from four to 
twelvo syllables.* 0 —Blaib. 

4 And the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his shrivoll’d lips. — Cowpeb. 


* This is good English, if it mean— 
that ho is agreat man of such a quality ; 
but if it mean so great, such is wrong, 
Fitch is used of quality ; so of degree 
of a quality. 

t> In the first of those sentences but 
ought to be that \ and in the second it 
is only redundant, because from the 
nature of the preceding word, the 


sense is substantially the same as if 
it were omitted. 

o These last three sentences are all 
grammatically accurate ; though it is 
not easy to parse them. 4 Qffrom-tr o. 
to-six feet* seems the most satisfac- 
tory explauatiou-a sort of compound 
adjective. 



4S6 


QUESTIONS PA? 700 -7-I 5. 


State which ol the following prepositions and conjunctions are 
original* which derived* which verbal, and which compound. 

At* by* about* against, concerning, except, touching, seeing, 
since* although, beyond, nevertheless, than, but. 

Miscellaneous Examples. Correct or justify the follow- 
ing : — 

In pronunciation: Booty, Tuesday, del3glit?<d, xtiokuCinuw, 
grazait, grunt, hend, hatuid, fcz/;thor, lawr, winder. 

In grammar; 'Without you do it soon. Who w-ith? 1 in- 
tended to have written. His health was drank yesierdny. i 
shall have great pleasure in accepting your invitation.* 

* I saw a young and old man walk together*’ 

4 You must either bo quiet or must leave the room.* 

4 1 soon expect to have finished my work. 9 
4 I have received your letter, and will consider of it/ 

‘Having failed in this attempt, no further trial was laaJo/ 

4 I am afraid of the man dying before a doctor (\in come. 9 
4 The book is one of the best that has boon written •* 

4 That will not do for you or 1/ 

4 It is not me you injure. 1 * 

4 She always appears very amiably. 9 
4 Has either of your three friends arrived P * 

4 Each of them shall be rewarded in their turn/ 

4 These kind are the best*’ 

4 Nothing hut grave and serious studies delight him* 9 0 

700—745. Subjects for description : — 

Your native town: its scenery, manufactures, antiquities, 
eminent men. A country — England. A morning walk. Tlio 
wind on a gusty day. The market. Spring, etc. Tliu tropics. 
Flowers. The human frame. Darkness. The pleasure of ac- 
tivity. Eeligion. Modern discoveries, Tlio Life of Napoleon ; 
of Julius Cmsar ; of Howard ; of Judson ; of Buxton. 

Themes for essays or discussion 

4 Misery is wed to guilt/ 

4 They say, best men are moulded out of fauih/ 

* Our remedies oft in ourselves do He 
Which we ascribe to heaven/ 

* From D’Orsey’s Lecture ou 4 The t Front Mason's ‘English Grammar/ 
Study of the English Language/ Loudon, 1S58. 

Cambridge, 1801. ° From Mortal's 4 Graduated Exor- 

cises/ Edia, 



QUESTIONS. FAR. 700 — 713. 


437 


s They lose the world that do buy it with much care.’ 
e How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection. 5 
* How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.’ 

* Every man is tho architect o£ his own fortune,’ ‘Sued quhquc for- 
tuwaj labor. 5 — Sallust. 

‘Treasures of wickedness profit nothing. 5 — Pr.ov* s. 2* ‘He male 
qucPiiitis, vix gaudet tertius hasros/ — J uyxaal. 

‘Parviun parva decent. 5 — Horace. 

‘Union is strength.’ 6 L’Union fait In force.* 

‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way. 5 ‘ Pos sunt; quia posse videiiiur. 5 

— ViFuGIL. 

c The laziest people take tho most trouble. 5 ‘ Nihil gravius audenti, 
quaxu ignavo patiendumf — Tacitus. 

‘ Forgiveness is the noblest revenge. 5 c Infirmi cst animi, osigui^ue, 
volujifeps ultro. 5 — Juvenal. 

4 Id eke a virtue of necessity. 5 6 Quomam id fieri quod vis non potest, 
veils id quod possis, 5 — Texiesstoe.® 

Tho influence of classical stciJieo and o£ mathematics respec- 
tively on the formation of mental habits. 

Biography, patriotism, the : comity of nations/ 

O 33 decision of character. 

Common sense, genius, and learning ; their characteristics, and 
comparative val ae. 

Solf government, and the best means of training a people to 
enjoy it. 

Tho character of Hume, Gibbon, and Macaulay as historians. 

The character of Young, Hemans, Cowper, etc., as poets. 

The influence of poetry, painting, and sculpture as means of 
refinement. 

Tho influence of religious truth on national character. 

Association and its laws ; memory ; judgment. 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise. 

The influence of the extensive reading of fiction on character. 

The moral power of sympathy. 

The history of English literature ; including notices of tho 
origin and progress of the language, tho introduction of new 
words, and grammatical forms ; the styles predominant in dif- 


i fico Brewer's 1 Guide to Composition/ 
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QUESTIONS. PAR. 700-74-3. 


fcrent ages ; the writers who have contributed to vary, or have 
assisted in fixing its present form ; standard authors, poets, 
translators, historians, essayists, ethical, metaphysical, religious, 
philosophical, and scientific writers ; the character, beauties, 
defects, and influence of their writings ; the precision, force, and 
elegance of the language ; causes that tend to deteriorate it, and 
the means of improving it.* 

» See Parker's ‘Aids to English Composition.’ 



INDEXES 1, 2, 8, 


The first Index contains a list of the chief subjects discussed in this volume 
alphabetically arranged; the second, of some of the more characteristic 
Etymologies ; and the third, of some of the examples in Syntax, Prosodv, 
<&c. The second and third of these Indexes are intended merely to supply *» 
few catch words to guide the Student in his inquiries. 


INDEX No. 1. — General. 


Accent defined Paragraph 110 

effect of, in compounds 152 

kinds of Gil 

secondary accent US, 041 

proves date of introduction of 
words GX 

use of, in printing G, ISO 

change of, ill words 0 i 2 

metres based upon 611, 707 

Accidence, what 100 

takes into account both logical and 
grammatical distinctions 109 
Accuracy in the use of words 710 
grammatical, essential to clearness 

713 

Accusative case, see Objective case. 
Addison’s paragraphs 737 

style 705,711, 720,784 

Adjectives : 

characteristics of, in Anglo-Saxon 

50 

forms of, in Anglo-Saxon £7 
how formed 1*5 

classified 

which classic and which A. S. IS 
their position in sentences 491 
formed from noun roots, adjective 
roots, and verb roots 142 

plural forms of _ „ Ji O 

comparatives ITS, 179, ..37, 211 

double comparatives o' 0 

used as adverbs 5#>, 31 « 

mischief of multiplying in com- 
position ^ 724 

Sg* 

Adjective sentences 
Adverbs : 
defined 

admit comparison 309 

formed from pronouns £33 

adjectives 203 

by inflection 311, 812 

all words used as . yl*. 

classified according to meaning 303 
„ „ origin 311 


Adverbs— continued. 

often identical m form with” ad- 
jectives Par,' 312 

etymology of 307-311 

syntax 559-3GS 

importance of position 571, 715 

Adverbial sentences 34 (i 

iELfric, account of 71-73 

Alexandrine metre GU5 

Alfred, account of his writings 71-73 
Alphabet, History' of English 120 
order of 1 125 

Jet tors classified 10 » 

‘deficiencies and rechmdanciesof 10G 
Am, how conjugated 394 

Am, art, is, meaning of 304 

American words in English 31, 02 
Amphibrachic metre G87-0Dd 

Analecta Suxouicu 55 

Analogy, use of in settling spelling 

129, 10 

Analysis of sentences, grammatical 
and logical 351 

Anapaestic metro G77-G31 

Anglo-Saxon : 55 

relation of, to English !«) 

proportion of words in English 

11 , 12, 13 

best means of ascertaining what 
are Anglo-Saxon words IS, 19 
endings 18 d 

verbs 18 o 

ecclesiastical words 22 

roots and their English derivatives 

44 

inflexions as they influence Eng- 
lish forms 57 

declensions and conjugations 67 
specimens of 07-91 

authors, specimens of 58, OS-74 
alphabet 120, 123 

prefixes and affixes 143, 144 

patronymics 44 

diminutives 108 

articles 5? 

plurals 201 

Z 



INDEX, 


Anglo - Saxon — contin itaL p. n\ 

verbs 275 

gerundial inf* 2S8 

futures 3<)0 

adverbs nil 

propositions 510 

conjunctions 324 

genders, syntax of 384 

style, on what it depends 16, 17 
secret of the power o£ 19 cl 

authors who excel in 743 

Chronicle 77 

Homilies 51 

Anglo-Saxon settlements in England, 
history of (See Saxon) 49-52 

Antithetic terms 710 

Aphaeresis, effect of 191 

Apocope, effect of 191 

Apostrophe, use of 038 

Arabic words in English 31 

Archaic forms of pronouns appended 
to verbs 504 

Armstrong on style 7<:Q 

Arrangement of words in sentences, 
rules for 727 

Articles, 4 a* and * the 9 old A. S. form 

50 


changes of 57 

etymology of £42-240 

syntax of 400-4S1 

repetition of 477 

As 227 

As many as 577 

Assonances, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
and English 017 

Assimilation, effect of, on spelling 114 
Augmentatives : 

how formed 144 

of various origin 105 

Authors, English: 

classified according to style 743 

Bacon’s Essays 728 

Bagster’s ELexapla 83 

Barbour, specimen of SI 

Barrow’s style 705 

Baxter’s old man’s retrospect Par/e 422 
Be 505 

Beowulf, account of 7<> 

Berkeley’s style 71 

Bible, rich in A. S. words 19 

Blackstone’s style 731, 734 

Bolingbroke’s style 731 

Bountain, on forming a stylo 744 

Brackets, use of 634 

Breve, use of 038 

Brougham on Immortal i ty 732 

translating 7t»9 

Burke, his paragraphs 736 

on style 723 

Burke’s style 705, 700, 711, 730 

But, different meanings of 322 

Butler’s stylo 704, 732 

Bunyan’s style 705, 708, 726 


C.edmon, account of PtU\ 7l 

Camden on the beauty of the English 

10 

Can, etymology of :;u5 

syntax of 515 

Canute, song by 74 

Capital letters, rules for the use 125 
Carlyle on Boswell 709 

his style 732 

Case defined icy 

liow indicated in A. S. r>G 

forms of, in A. S. 171 

number of cases in English 171 
nonmgen., dat.,obj., vcc., abl., ex- 
plained i: | 

Chalmers’ style 729, 73 i 

Chaucer, specimen of c hi 

Chinese words in English 5i 

Churchill, style oC 72 1 

Classic roots, number of derivatives 
from 46 

Clear 21 ess, importance of, in style 712 
how abused 717 

Cobbett’s style 726 

Colon and semicolon, what 695 

rules for use of 615-622 

Combination of letters, unstable m 
effect of, on consonants 187-197 
vowels 197 

Comma, what 695 

rules for the use of 51*7, 598-61 3 
Common metre 666 

Complex sentences 313 

Composition (style) defined h 

its relation to grammar 7*U 

requires thought 7<>2 

definite purposes, &o. 70 1 - ?i »7 

elements of good 7< 8 

Composition of words defined gram- 
matically 151 

logically 35 1 

importance of iiji) 

excellence of different languages 
in 161 

Compounds, what 138 

classified 365 

ideas expressed by 154 

incomplete 157 

apparent 168 

uniting letters, of 159 

Compound sentences 347 

Conciseness, importance of, and rules 
for 7:: 1,525 

Conjugate or cognate words 7 hi 

Conjugation of regular verbs 296 
Con j unction s defined 318 

govern moods 673 

classified according to origin 324 
many originally prepositions 322 
co-ordinate 319, 324 

subordinate 521 

syntax of 5G9, 584 

omission of, effect of 58 I 

correlative 323, 579 



INDEX, 


401 


Contracted sentences Par. 34$ 

Copious diction : 

means of acquiring 70y 

Copula, various meanings of 330 
Correspondence of clauses in sentences 

723 

Cowley’s stylo 709 

Cowper’s stylo 70D, 721 

Crabbe’s synonyms 710 

Crude forms 100 

Dactylic metro 677, GS3, CSC 

Danish, history of settlements in 
England 03 

words in English *>9 

modern, compared with English SO 
Dante 721 

Dare 300 

Dash, use of 030-7 

Date of first use of words in English, 
how known 00, 02 

Dative case : 

etymology of 171, 309 

syntax of 393-400 

Decomposites 13S 

Do Foe, style of 7,90 

De Quincy on style 700 

his style 709 

Derivation 111 

Derivatives, what 135, 133 | 

primary and secondary ill 

Diaeresis, use of CIS 

Diminutives, how formed 1 i 1 

Saxon and classic 103 

simple and compound 103 

Do, etymology of GuO 

syntax of 513 , 

Donaldson on elementary combina- 
tions of letters 140 

Douglas (G.)> specimen of SI 

Dryaouon new words of French origin 

Dry den’s style 709, 728 

Dual in A, &c„ 5G 

Dutch words in English 31 

compared with English 80 

Each IBS 

Eachard, style of 711 

Egyptian words in English 31 

Either 4S7 

Elegiac Trimeters 053, 651 

Elementary sounds : 

significance of combination of 110 
Elision, effect of x . 191 

Ellipses, use of, in printing C3S 

Eloquence, what 700 

Else 571, 670 

Elyot on now words 02 

English, a composite language 10 
its elements 17-33 

compared with Hceso-Gotliic 01 
its relation to other Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues 88 


English— continued. Par. 

other members of same division 93 
style, periods of 743 

changes of, gradual 6fl 

idioms 714 

English, middle, what 55 

peculiar forms of 57 

specimens of S0-SJ 

works in 55 

English old, what cs 

peculiar forms of $7 

specimens of 79, SO 

works in 55 

Epenthesis 191 

Etymology defined 1 

threefold division of 131 

classification of words 131 

derivation of words 135 

inflexion of words 199 

use in ascertaining meaning of 
words lo 

how far a safe guide 41, 42 

applied to distinguish synonymes 

7h> 

to ascertain the earlv 
settlements of races id 

Euphony, effect of on vowels lv*7 
European languages, mostly Indo- 
European 89 

Ever and never 5**7 

Evfty 18S 

Except 52 1 

Exclamation, note of 695 

rules for use of G29-U31 

Feet : English : 

how measured C19 

Fenclon, style of 700 

Figures mixed : 

mischief of 722 

Foster (J .), stylo of 719, 721 

Franklin, style of 70S 

French language: 

origin of 25 

style of writing 733 

French words in English 20, 59 

specimen of, in Chancer SI 

French prefer soft sibilant and nasal 
I sounds 187 

1 Frequentatives, how formed 111 
Friesie compared with English 85, 01 
Fulke’s list of inkhorn words 02 
Fuller (T.), style of 795 

Future tense in English, origin of 
ambiguity of 39U 

Gaelic, extent of, in Great Britain IS 
Garnet on the laws of etymology 33 
Gay’s verse 653 

Gender, how indicated in A* 8. 50 

defined MO, 297 

how far found in English 171, 207 
determined in English by sex 207 
Z 2 



INDEX. 


Gender— continued. 

accuracy of English in this respect 
Far. 208 

of nouns when personified 209 
Genitive forms of Saxon origin. 175 
Norman in s, influence of 56 

Genitive case, etymology of 175 

syntax of RS3-397 

Germans prefer guttural and flat mute 
sounds IS? 

German style of composition 733 
Gibbon, style of 7e5, 721, 734 

Go 30a 

Goldsmith, style of 7u9, 720, 734 

Grammar defined 2 

specimens of bad 713 

‘ Grave, The, 1 specimens of 77 

Greek alphabet, origin and history 121 
Greek origin, words in English of 30, 4G 
Grimm’s law, its origin and limits 1S8 
Grimm on the English language 47 
Guillemets, use of, in printing C3S 

Hall on religious knowledge par/el'28 
style of 707, 734 

Hallam on the study of French after 
the conquest 54 

on the Englishman’s dislike of 
rules 32 S 

Harmony in style *729 

Have 30G 

Hazlitt's sentences 719 

Hebrew words in English 31 

Holland, account of GO 

Henry III., charter of 79 

Heroic verse 654 

Hevvey, style of 734 

Hexameter verse 708 

Heylin’s test of new words G2 

Himself 220 

Hippesley on the effect of the Con- 
quest 54 

H, rules for pronouncing 130 

Holland's list of new words U2 

Hooker on Faith not alone Wf/e 417 
style of 727 , 734 

Hybridism, what 38 

Hyphen, use of C3S 

in composition 152 

Iambic metre 649-C6C 

triplets 053 

license in CDS 

hypermetrical GOO-GOO 

Icelandic, compared with English 94 
Idioms, importance of observing 710 

violation of 714 

Imperative forms ‘^33 

Imperfect, continuous tenses 293 

Indefinite tenses 292 

Indian words in English 31 

Indicative forma 290 

Indo-European languages 90 


Inflexional forms older Ilian proposi- 
tional or auxiliary forms J'ar, 50, 58 
Infinitive 284 

in ing 285 

and participle distinguished 2SG 
gerundial 2S7, 520 

how distinguished 288 

syntax of 529-5 IS 

Interjections defined and classified 325 
apparent government of 320 
etymology of 325 

syntax of 593 

Interrogation, note of 595 

rules for use of 620-028 

Irregular verbs : 

three classes of 297 

Italian words in English 51 

prefers soft sounds W 

Its 210 

Jay’s style 720 

Johnson’s paragraphs: 

sketch of prose 720 

style of 705, 711, 729, 754, 750 
Jonson on style Too, 727 

Keltic words in English : 

three classes US 

Language, spread of 37 

Lamb, Charles, style of 709, 721 

Landor on style 7i7 

Language defined 1 

Languo d’Oe and d’Oyl 25 

Lappcnberg on the Friesic 85 

Latham quoted 8S. 182, &o, 

Latimer’s Sermon of the Tlough 

pat/c * 1 15 

Latin roots and derivatives 15 

Latin origin, words of, in English : 
Etymologically : four elates 22 

Historically : 

three classes 27 

direct and indirect 2SH 

ecclesiastical words 52 

history of some 59 

generally used in old English in 
their literal sense ill 

Layamon, specimens of 7*1 

Loir, King, specimens of 75 

Less 490 

Letters classified as to sound 97 

liquids 97 

flats, sharps its 

hard, soft, guttural, palatal, etc. 

HU-103 

connection between letters of tho 


same origin 

HU 

different sounds of 

100 

affinities between 

m 

changes they undergo when com- 
bined im 

liquids 

181 

sibilants, etc* 

18S, 180 

vowels 

11*0 



INDEX, 


493 


Liatoth Par* 3^0 

literature, what 9 

Locke on style 7GD 

London pronunciation, faults of 130 
Lon# metro 057 

Lord’s Prayer in A. 8. OS 

Mackintosh's classification of Eng- 
lish authors 743 

stylo of 734 

Macron, use of COS 

Make, forms of 300 

Macaulay, style of 7u4, 72S, 732 

Malay words in English 31 

Mundeville, specimen of SI 

Market English 19 e 

Marks used in printing C3S 

Marsh on punctuation 594 

on proportion o£ A. S. in English 13 
on rhyme CIS 

May, forms oC 30G 

syntax of 515 

Meanings of words vary 05 

dictionary order of CO 

Metathesis 10G 

Metre tb fined G39 

kinds o£ G39 

O.M., Ij.M.' fi.M, COG 

7., S.7.4., 8. 072 

Hallelujah 700 

Rhombus 707 

Classic 7uS 

nnsynnnetrical 707 

see also Iambic, etc. 

Midland counties pronunciation, faults 
of 130 

M iller, Hugh, style of 708, 734 

Mine 217 

Milton, stylo of 724-727 

on unlicensed printing Page 420 
Mocso-G o llii c compel, with English 94 
Moods, number of 279 

meaning of 279 

Moore, Dr. Geo., on style 700 

Moore, II., on unidiomatic English 710 
More and most 501, 505 

M i » roll’s 1 aws of syntax 328 

Mot, forms of 300 

Mutes and semi-mutes 97 

Names personal, origin and meaning 

significance of, in Scripture 1 G7 
Nash on classic metres in English 70S 
Negatives s 

etymology of £60 

syntax of 548-5(to 

Niebuhr on composing 707 

Nominative case 174 

syntax of 357-382 

Norman-French, what 25 

history and influence of 54 

North of England pronunci at Ion, faults 


Not but Par. 556 

Not only 579 

Nouns: 

how declined in A. 8. 55 

substantive and adjective 132 

formed from noun, adjective, and 
verb roots M2 

proper fiyo 

common 2d 

abstract 2 >2 

classified 203 

number of, how formed 204 

etymology of 2H0-2I0 

syntax of 357-420 

Noun sentences 3i4 

Number defined 169,201 

how far it exists iu English IN" 
in nouns 204 

in verbs £05 


Numerals, table of, its importance ISO 
definite and indefinite 240-292 


cardinal 

1S1 

ordinal 

1S2 

Oiwvxt of verbs 

3M 

indirect 

3:V 

enlarged 

330 

Objective case : 


etymology of 171, 

, 173. 1T5 

syntax oi 

4' 7-420 

Obsolete words 

G2 

Or 

583 

Or, double meaning of 


Ormnlum, specimen of 

78 

Orthoepy defined 

3 

dialects of pronunciation 

130 

Orthography defined 

3 

(See Spelling) 


Other 

574, 575 


PALF.V, style of 705, 711, 731 

Taragoge 193 

Paragraphs, marks of, for printing 033 
Paragraphs (in composition) : 

defined 759 

require unity 731 

skilful mixture of sentences 733 
theme of, how stated 731 

ways of arranging sentences in 734 
ways of forming 735 

ways of connecting 739 

Parenthesis 595 

rules for use of in print G32, 633 
effect of in composition 721 

Parsing defined 352 

four kinds of 353*356 

Participles, complete and incomplete 

278 

mkSS 

Particles, chiefly Saxon 14 

Horne Tooke on 326 

Pascal, style of 707, 709 
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Past indefinite Par. 295 

how formed 295 

Patronymics, how formed 144 

Pauses iu metre, importance of 007 
Perfect tense—really a present 294 
meaning: of forms of 294 

Period, or full stop 505 

rules for use of 023-025 

Persian words in English 31 

Persons of verbs, how formed 303 
of nouns Page 450 

Personification, effect of, on gender 209 
Phillips on new words 02 

Philological Museum on spelling 90 
Phonography, utility of 107 

Pictet on Etymology 95 

Piers Plowman : 

specimen of 79 

Plain language in works of imagina- 
tion 711 

Plural forms of verbs in O.E. 56 
adjectives and nouns in O.E. 5G 
Poetry a help in forming a Saxon style 

13 

in giving copiousness 709 
Polynesian words in English 31 

Pope, style of 700, 72S 

Portuguese words in English 31 
Predicate of sentences ^34 

completion of 335 

extension of 340 

Prefixes, Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 
tables of 143 

Prepositions govern cases : 

classified as to relation expressed 
by them 314 

stand instead of case ending 315 
classified as to form 31G 

original, derived, inflected forms 
of words 31 G 

etymology of 313 

syntax of 585-592 

Prer “ 


Punctuation— continued. 
effect of on composition 


Par, 

71G 


repetition of 589 

sometimes Pleonastic 592 

Preterites, strong and weak 50 

Pronomen reverentim 422 

Pronouns defined 211 

classified 312 

personal, reflexive, relative 225 
etymology of 211-230 

syntax of ^ 421-458 

repetition of 454 

Propriety in use of words 711 

Prosody defined C, 039 

Prosody and punctuation 594 

Prothesis 193 

Provencal, what 25 

Proverbs, chiefly Saxon, on words 19 f 
Puffendorf on definitions 1 

Puttenham on metres 707 

Punctuation 7 594 

general principle of 595 


Quantity s 

how measured in English 115, 010 

IIask’s A. Saxon G rammer 57, 07 

Rather 574 

Reformation, effect of, on English 

language 59 

Relative pronouns ; 

etymology of 220, 227 

syntax ot 432-452 

Repetition of pronouns 454,477 

articles 470-477 

conjunctions 584 

prepositions 5S9 

Rhombic metro 7 7 

Rhyme, perfect , what 0 i 5 

double triple OH 

middle C>i5 

inverse and sectioiia* 046 

Scandinavian 017 

history of 0 i t S 

Rhyme royal 703 

Riding 05! 

Rimaottava 70 4 

term Vo;, 

Rhyming words in English few 0 is 
Roots, primitive, what 135-159 

Roman proper names J00 

Richardson on the origin of words 14u 
Robert of Gloucester, specimen of 79 
Roget’s Thesaurus, utility of 23 
Rogers on words of A. 8. origin 19 

Sanscritwovds in Europe an I a n gu ago w W 
Sapphics, English ' 70s 

Save 521 

Saxon proper names 100 

Saxon, Old, specimens of m 70 

0 **. * Se , mi P ” 55, 75, 77 

Scott, style of 799 

Scottish writers, early specimens of 
their style si 

Scottish spelling, peculiarities of 81 
Scottish pronunciation, fault s of 130 
Sentences defined 3,31-339 

classified, simple, compound, com- 

V, 31 

require el earn css 71 1 

logical analysis of 331 851 

unity 7 m 

strength 723 

vividness, good arrangement, and 
correspondence of clauses 72A 
harmony 

Sevens metre 072 

Shall, meaning of 

ambiguity of, cause of 31 Ml 

syntax of 615 

idioms auo 

Scripture usage 801 

Short metre 057 
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Listcth Par. 3 r ;G 

Literature, what 0 

Locke on style TOt) 

Loudon pronunciation, faults of 130 
Long metro 057 

Lord’s Prayer in A. B. OS 

Mackintosh's classification of Eng- 
lish authors 713 

style of 734 

Macron, use of OSS 

Make, forms of 30 G 

Macaulay, style of 7c4, 72S, 732 

Malay words in English 31 

Mandeville, specimen of SI 

Market English 10 e 

Marks used in printing CSS 

Marsh on punctuation 504 

on proport ion of A. S. in English 13 
on rhyme CIS 

INI ay, forms of 300 

syntax of 515 

Meanings of words vary 05 

dictionary order of CO 

Metathesis 100 

Mel re dt lined 039 

kinds of 039 

aM„ur„fl.ai, coo 

7., 8.7.4. , 8. 072 

Hallelujah 700 

Hhomhiu 707 

Classic 7uS 

un symmetrical 707 

see also Iambic, etc. 

Midland counties pronunciation, faults 
of 130 

Miller, Hugh, style of 70S, 734 

Mine 217 

Alii Lon, stylo of 721-727 

on unlicensed printing rage 420 
Mreso-Golhic compel, with English 94 
Moods, number of 2:9 

meaning of 279 

Moore, Dr. Geo., on style 700 

Monro, if., on umdiomatic English 710 
More and most 001, 505 

M < »reir s laws of syntax 328 

Mot, forms of 300 

Mutes and semi-mutes 97 

Names personal, origin and meaning 

significance of, in Scripture 1 07 
Nash on classic metres in English 70S 
Negatives : 

etymology of 560 

syntax of 548-565 

Niebuhr on composing 707 

Nominative case 174 

syntax of 357-3S2 

Norman-French, what 25 

history and influence of 54 

North of England prommei at ion^anlts 


Not but Far. 566 

Not only 679 

Nouns : 

how declined in A. 3. 56 

substantive and adjective 132 

formed from noun, adjective, and 
verb roots M2 

proper 2U0 

common 2)1 

abstract 2 2 

classified 203 

number of, how formed 204 

etymology of 200-210 

syntax of ,357-420 

Noun sentences 3i4 

N umber defi ned 1G£\ 201 

how far it exist® in English 170 
in nouns 204 

in verbs 295 

Numerals, table of, it s Importance ISO 
definite and indefinite 240-292 
cardinal ISl 

ordinal 1S2 

Object of verbs 316 

indirect 33r 

enlarged 330 

Objective ease: 

etymology of 171, 173. 175 

syntax Of 4 7-420 

Obsolete words G2 

Or 583 

Or, double meaning of 32; > 

Orm ilium, specimen of 78 

Orthoepy defined 3 

dialects of pronunciation 130 
Orthography defined 3 

(See Spelling) 

Other 574, 575 

PALEY, style of 795, 711, 734 

Taragoge 195 

Paragraphs, marks of, for printing 63S 
Paragraphs (in composition): 
defined 
require unity 

skilful mixture of sentences 
theme of, how stated 
ways of arranging sentences in 734 
ways of forming 735 

wavs of connecting 739 

Parenthesis 593 

rules for use of in print 032, 633 
effect of in composition 721 

Barsing defined 352 

four kinds of 353-350 

Participles, complete and incomplete 

278 

etymology of „ 3*8 

syntax of 549-5«.tS 

Particles, chiefly Saxon 14 

Horne Tooke on 326 

Pascal, style of 707, < 09 


750 

731 

SX 
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INDEX. 


Wicliflfe, specimen of Par. S2, 83 
Will 306 

syntax of 515 

origin of ambiguity of 800, 3^2 
Wisse 300 

Witan, to know 300 

Worcester, on the spelling of uncertain 
words 120 

Words classified historically, logically, 
and etymologically 20 

defined logically 133 

and in relation to sentences 341 
of the same origin, and with double 
forms 34, 33 


Word s— con t timed. 

of classic origin, very varied in 
meaning ittr.i 0 

date of introduction of 00, 02 
changes of meaning illustrate 
moral characters of men 04, a) 
but few in actual use 7* y 

Words require in composition copious- 
ness, propriety, and accuracy T O 
collocation of, in sentences, ruN s 
for 713 

Wyntoun’s Cronikel t> 4 

You, yo CS, 4'S 


INDEX No. 2. — Ethology. 


Abandon Par. 05 

Abcrystwilh 23 

Abhorrence 80 

Adam 100 

Adamant 81 

Address 20 


Aillxes: ad, age, ar, ard, art, ch, i h 
dom, el, et, cn, cv, ess, ez, i, ie, ics, 
in, ing, ius, ion, let, ling, ledge, lock, 
ness, r, ric, ry, s, sen, sky, son, ship, 
stcr, t, ten, til, ty, uich, wick, y 144 
able, alive, ed, on, era, oy, old, 
ing, isli, less, like, 3y, ous, ward, y 
145 


en, er, ish, le, se, ster, y 140 

Aird 28 

Alderman 73 

Alligator 01 

Allow 04 

All the cunivcc and alio the men 176 
All-powerful 153 

Alms 170 

Alono 1S7, 251 

Am, art 91, 8U3, 301 

Ancient 355 

Anglesea 37 

Animosity 05 

Answer 143 

Antic 05 

Any 254 

Apparelled 129 

Aqueduct 150 

Arbroath 28 

Arras 33 

Arrogant 40 

Artifice 05 

Atheling 70 

Attorney 05 

Avalanche 26 

Auehin 28 

Aught 172 


r.AO r irx'.:i 

Backbiter 

Balance 

Balderdash 

Ballou n 

Balmoral 

Bantling 

Baron 

Basket 

Bayonet 

lie 

Be (verb) 

Beefeater 

Ben Lomond 

Bernard 

Berwick 

Better 

Bezant 

Biddulph 

Bigamy 

Biscuit 

Bitter 

Blair Athol 

Bombast 

Both 

Boor 

Bov/ 

Braemar 

Braggart 

Brat 

Breach 

Break 

Breakfast 

Brctwalslu 

Broil 

Brood 

Buffoonery 

Bypath 

Catrn 

Cajole 


j tC/', < 

ly'j 

h'i 

ldii 

2S 
88 
11 J 

. 

80, i 5. * 
2M 
89 
8-i 

a;.j 

. it* 

BV» 


157 

in 

2 ,> 

fti 

2i;i 


l'il 


IV 

lt>*> 

51 

26 


o.i 

Xti i 
118 


28 

01 
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Listcth Par. 3 r ;G 

Literature, what 9 

Locke on style Ton 

London pronunciation, faults of 130 
Lon# metro C57 

Lord’s Prayer in A. 8. GS 

Mackintosh’s classification of Eng- 
lish authors 713 

stylo of 734 

Macron, use of CSS 

Make, forms of 300 

Macaulay, style of 7u4, 72S, 732 

Malay words in English 31 

Mandeville, specimen of 81 

Market English 19 e 

Marks used in printing G3S 

Marsh on punctuation 59-i 

on proportion of A. S. in English 13 

CIS 

300 
515 
05 
CO 
19G 
039 
G39 
G5G 
072 

706 

707 
7uS 
707 


on rhyme 
May, forms of 
syntax of 

Meanings of words vary 
dictionary order of 
Metathesis 
Metre di lined 
kinds oi“ 

O.M., L.M., fi.M. 

7., 8.7.4., 8. 

Halleluiah 
Ithombic 
Classic 

nnsynnnctncal 
see also Iambic, etc. 

Midland, counties pronunciation, faults 
of 130 

M iller, Hugh, style of 70S, 734 

Mine 217 

Milton, stylo of 721-727 

on unlicensed printing Page 420 
Mceso-GoUiic compel. with English 94 
Moods, number of 279 

meaning of 279 

Moore, Dr. Geo., on style 700 

Monro, If., on unidiomatic English 710 
More and most 001, 505 

Muroll's laws of syntax 328 

Mot, forms of 300 

Mutes and semi-mutes 97 

Names personal, origin and meaning 
Of 106 

significance of, in Scripture 1 G7 
Nash on classic metres in English 703 
Negatives : 

etymology of 
syntax of 

Niebuhr on composing 
Nominative case 
syntax of 

Norman-French, what 
history and influence of 
North of England prommei at ion, faults 


566 
548-565 
707 
174 
357-3S2 
25 
54 


Not but Par. 566 

Not only 579 

Nouns: 

how declined in A, 8. 56 

substantive and adjective 132 
formed from noun, adjective, and 
verb roots 34*2 

proper fiyo 

common 2d 

abstract 2 '>2 

classified 203 

number of, how formed 204 

etymology of 200-2X0 

syntax of 357-420 

Noun sentences 3i4 

Number defined 159,201 

how far it exists in English 175 
in nouns 2tA 

in verbs SD5 

Numerals, table of, its importance ISO 
definite and indefinite 240 


cardinal 

m 

ordinal 

I&i 

Object of verbs 

sir, 

indirect 

83r 

enlarged 

Objective ease : 

350 

etymology of 

171, 173. 175 

syntax oi 

4' >7-420 

Obsolete words 

02 


Hr 533 

Or, double meaning of 32u 

( >rm nlum, specimen of 78 

Orthoepy defined 3 

dialects of pronunciation 130 
Orthography defined 3 

(.See Spelling) 

Other 574, 575 

Paxet, style of 705, 711, 734 

Taragoge 195 

Paragraphs, marks of, for printing 633 
Paragraphs (in composition) : 

defined 750 

require unity 731 

skilful mixture of sentences 733 
theme of, how stated 751 

ways of arranging sentences in 734 
ways of forming 735 

wavs of connecting 739 

Parenthesis 595 

rules for use of in print 032, 633 
effect of in composition 721 

Parsing defined 352 

four kinds of 353**350 

Participles, complete and incomplete 

278 

X 2 S* mkSS 

Particles, chiefly Saxon « 

Horne Tooke on §26 

Pascal, style of 707, < 09 
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Foe 

Tar. 85 ! 

Foolhardy 

153 

Force 

20 

Forget 

Forlorn 

148 

114 

Foster 

1G7 

Forster 

mo 

Fowl 

139 

Francis 

85 

Free 

OS 

Friar 

20 

Fundamental 

20 

Gang 

141 

Ganges 

Gaol 

141 

20 

Gar 

81 

Garden 

OS 

Gate 

HI 

Gazette 

G5 

Go 

SO 

Gin 

20 

Girdle 


Girl 

217 

Give 

20 

Gnomon 

oi 

Goal 

20 

Gooseberry 

80 

Gossip 


Grab 

?57 

Greek roots and derivatives 

40 

Guelph 

24 

Guilt 

03 

Guinea 

G3 

Guess 

35 

Hamlet 

104 

Hand 

94 

Happy 

2S 

Hatred 

89 

JIauteur 

20 

Hem 

CO 

Heroine 

£07 

Herring 

103 

Hesitate 

145 

Hibernia 

158 

Hind 

41 

Hippocrates 

20 

Hireling 

S3 

Hood 

149 

Horsa 

29 

Horseman 

29 

Hospital 

107 

Ignorant 

34 

Imp 

65 

impair 

20 

Impertinent 

40 

Implant 

49 

Implicate 

40 

Impose 

40 

Incense 

64 

Inculcate 

40 

Insolent 

40 


Inst it 

Tar. 40 

Inverar, 

23 

Invoice 

23 

Involve 

40 

Island 

U? 

It 

305 

Jersey 

87 

Jerusalem artichoke 

80 

J urisprudence 

15*3 

Kent 

28 

Keppel 

29 

Kickshaw 

1.07 

lull 

28 

LANTnORN 

no 

Latin roots and derivatives 

45 

Launceston 

28 

League 

128 

Leominster 

22 

Leonard 

29 

Less 

178* 

Lewd 

00 

Libel 

101 

Lieutenant 

20. 

Liquorice 

.80 

LlandafT 

28 

Loaf 

08 

Loathing 

39,71 

Logos 

4<i 

Lore, learn 

ro 

Lovcth 

3 '3 

Lumber 

05 . 

Lurch 

05 

Lynn 

28 

* Ha * 

140 

Magnet 

30 

Main 

128 

Manchester 

22 

Mariner 

355 

Mass 

22 

Meagre 

20 

Mean 

128 

Megrims 

157 

Mcthinks 

215 

Mickle 

77 

Milk 

131 

Minster 

22 

Miscreant 

05 

Misdeeds 

158 

Mistily 

38 

Mob 

02 

Mobocvaey 

38 

Monastery 

22 

Monkshood 

153 

Month 

22 

Mood 

63 

Morose 

65 

Morrice- dance 

37 

Mortise 

20 

Moses 

ICO 

Most 

179 
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Mushroon £a,\ 20 

Muslin 53 

Muster 191 

Name 137 

Neatherd 70 

Neckhaudkorchicf 38 

Negus 32 

Ness ir>t» 

Newport 132 

Nightingale 159 

Nightmare 30 

None 262 

Noun 111 

Nuisance 20 

Number 111 

Officious 04 

Only 231 

Opinion 05 

Orient 05 

Orison 31 

Os nr ay 45 

Ostrich 26 

Outsiders 03 

Oyea 30 

Pa pole 163 

Paddock S6 

Pagan 05 

Pale 22 

Parapet 2G 

Parcel 34 

Parchment 33 

Partridge 11)4 

Poach 33 

Peasant 40 

Perpendicular £0 

People £0 

Personalty 710 

Philip 35 

Philippics 31 

Pilgrimage 83 

Plunder 02 

Poison 20, 34 

Polite 04 

Policy 37 

Pomp 03 

Pontefract 22 

Ponteland 22 

Porpoise 01 

Portable 20 

Pragmatical 05 

Pranks 28 

Preach 20 

Prefixes : a, ab, ad, aft, all,b, back, be, 
bon, by, c, cis, d<vlis, dia, en, Fitz, for, 
fore, fro, ge(y), ill, in, like, Mac, meta, 
mid, mis, n, non, o, off, on, one, out, 
over, p, pro, s, sym, to, un, etc. 143-6 
Preposterous 05 

Presumption 40 

PrcvariCAto 0o 

Priest St 


Par. 20 

Prodigious 

Par. i55 

33 

Provoke 

04 

191 

Provost 

22 

137 

Proxy 

lii 

70 

Quajtdasit 

157 

38 

Quarantine 

20 

32 

150 

Quoth 

26 

152 ; 

Raisin 

M 

159 

Ransom 

31 


Bather 

Header 

Resent 

Restive 

Reynard 

Riches 

Rivulet 

Rob, rude 

Rogue 

Romance 

Roof 

Room 

Roslvn 

Roundhead 

Rout 

Royalty 

Rude 

Run amuck 
(ttustic 

Salauv 

Sansculottes 

Saragossa 

Satchel 

Saucy 

Savage 

Saxon roots and dcriYatU'C.* 

Scandal 

Scrip 

Second 

Seldom 

Sellish 

Sell 

Shadow 

Shall 

Sh am 

Shamefaced 

Shape, ship 

Shncve 

Sundry 

Slaveocracy 

Sloth 

Smithe 

Smooth 

Snow 

Soldier 

Solempne 

Some 

Soul 

Sound 

Sovereign 

Sparrowgrasa 

Spatter 
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Spices 

Spilliken 

Spirt 

Square 

Squirrel 

St. 

Stair Stye Head 

Stationer 

Star 

Stentorian 

Stratheden 

Street 

Suicide 

Surface 

Surgeon 

Surplice 

Swam 

Syrens 

Syrup 


frir 04, 00 
1(53 
114 
103 
107 
1*10 
83 
<55 
137 
32 
23 
22 
02,150 
34 
157 
20 
41 
37 
34 


Temptation 112 

Terminations (see Attires), ad, age, 
able, ar, ard, ate, alive, oil, d, doin, 
ed, ee, el, on, er, enn, ot, ei\ ess, ov 9 
ez, fold, full, fy, head, hood, i, ic, 
ics, ie, ine, ier, ing, ists, istcr, ius, 
ize, ian, kin, ledge, less, like, ling, 
lock, m» ment, ock, one, oon, oua, 
ow, r, red, ric, ry, s, so, sen, nhi\i 
sky, some, son, ster, t, ten, Hi, tyy 
vitch, ward, wick, y 


Thatch 188 

Thimble 103 

Thine 175 

Thorn Apple 152 

Tinsel 

Tissue *C 

Toilette 20 

Traditor 114 

Treatise 2i> 

Trivial 05 

Troop 100 

Twice 175 

Twin, Twyford 145 

Turn, twist 145 


Ugly fp 

Uncouth 71 


Usher 

Var LET 

Vedas 

Vegetal do 

Venison 

Video 

View 

Vinegar 

Vision 

Virtue 

Viz 

Volley 

Vouchsafe 

Wag 

Warden 

Wealth 

Well-head 

Welkin 

Well up 

What 

Whouci 

Wherefore 

Villi (by 

Wholly and holy 

Why 

Wide 

Widower 

Wilkin 

William 

Window 

Winsome 

Wit 

Wizard 

Wolf 

Woman 

Womhe 

Worsten 

Worse 

Worth 

Writhe, wreaths 

Yaud 

Your 

Yours 

Yourn 


JRir. 25 

83 
141 
20 
20 
341 
II J 
157 
141 
03 
141 
20 


01 
03 
03 
53 
200 d 

71 

72 
175 

t*« »T* 

lias 

375 

Jl 

172 

103 

ni, ino 
m 

1 1 5 
03, Hi 
i 7*2 
S 4 i», MO 
172 
83 
33 
178 
03 
35 


175 

217 

175 


INDEX No. 3 * — Syntax* 


Accused (Burke) Hastings of high A hot day i gentlemen fioi 

crimes 337 A house to let 528 

A cruel tyrant, and her name is Death A learned man and a cunning 481 

2u$J All the cunfcree and alio the men 170 

A few men 480 AU the world’s a stage 480 

A-fishing 287 All that’s good and all that’s fair 477 

After me the deluge 322 All nature is but art 615 

Age (the) of chivalry is gone 114 All but life and honour’s lost 882 

A horse 1 my kingdom 301 All that ltkitb the 899 



INDEX, 
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Allowed to l>e read in churches Tar. G4 


Altar, sword, and pen Gl2 

A man renowned for repartee COO 
A man’s a man for a’ that 4 GO 

A many thousand French 258 

A ministering angel thou 416 

And the earth was all rest 33-1 

And from before the lustre of her eyes 

591 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s 
friend 340 

An historical account 4G1 

A rose will smell as sweet 270 

Are snatched immediate 483 

Art thou a lover of song? COS 

As and So ; As and As 579 

A sadder an! a wiser man 474 

As follows 510 

At a venture 311 

A thousand angels lacquey her 478 
A thousand horse, and none to ride 
them 485 

Away with me (she could never) 311. 4 
A wail was heard around the bed G56 
A wit’s a feather 470 

Ayes (the) have it 20G 

Bacchus that first from out C5S 
Bard of Lomond’s lay is done SS7 
Bedford and Exeter GOO 

Be it ever so homely 557 

Be not like dumb driven cattle 492 
Birdes singen 205 

Bird of the wilderness 083 

Bless me, even me 453 

Bless (they; with their month 894 
Boon nature scatter’d free and wild G19 
Boys will anticipate G86 

Brave martyr’d chief, no more our 
grief C15 

Breathes there a man 350 

Brevity is the soul of wit 204 

Bridal of the earth and skie 47 7 
Broad cloth without 3G1 

Burke on the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful 4 S3 

Burnt to a cinder 45G 

But moeter for thee G9J 

By our swords wo won these lauds 511 

Cainus Cynne CCD 

Ban, I never CIS 

Cause (the) makes the martyr 204 
Cease ye mourners 072 

Chastisement doth hide his head 210 
Chattering his teeth for cold 342 
Child is father lo the man 3S1 

Children choose it 070 

Christianity not only reverence but 
love 847. 4 

Clear spring and shady grove 007 
Come and trip it as you go 422 

Come back l come buck i he cried 006 
Come let us aytew 080 


Comes (Duncan) to-night 202 

Come we now 233 

Committee (the) reports 437 

Consult the statute ; quart. I think it 
is J5 

Counted him for a prophet 837 

Cowards die many times 413 

Crabbed age and youth 071 

Creator, Preserver, Redeemer of men 

037 

Day (the) of my burying CD3 

Dead he is not, but departed 350 
Deep damnation of his taking off 3S5 
Deep yet clear CC9 

Destroyers rightller called 303 

Dictates of conscience to be treated 
with respect 511 

Dreaming dreams no mortal ever 

dreamt before 414 

Drink deep or taste not 311. 4 

Eartii (the) hath bubbles 8$ 4 

Earth is the Lord’s and The fulness 873 
Earthly power likest God’s 4 9 

England hears ill abroad 270 

England with all thy faults d:/> 

Err (to) is human ' 4S2 

Every body publishes memoirs 423 

Every limb appears SC 5 

Ifvery man is a volume 53*2 

Evil (the) that men do 244 

Except yc repent 521 

Extremes! verge 210 

Fair and softly goes far 304 

Fairest of all her daughters, Eve 504 

Felt less, and said more 310 

Fie upon your law 320 

Fixed is the term of all the race of 
earth C54 

Flow on, thou shining river 602 

Fools rush in where 450 

Fools who came to scoff 53tS 

For a man to be proud of his learning 

520 

For talking age 653 

Freedom’s battle once begun 655 

From their nests beneath the rafters 

670 

Full many a gem 311. 4 

Full of grief and full of love CGJ 

Genius is patience 344 

Give every man thy ear 347 

Give sorrow words 403 

Give to the winds thy fears 657 

Gleaming and streaming 611 

Gold pleasure brings C51 

Grapple him to thy soul 450 

Great men die and are forgotten 672 

Grind him to powder 837 

ILu> I but served my God 443 
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INDEX* 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit Par, 070 
Hark the sounds of gladness 074 

Hark, they whisper 465 

He became exceeding popular 000 

lie ceased speaking 65$ 

He coiueth late and tarries long 5 17 

lie died shouting victory 340 

He hastens to repent who decides too 
quickly 262 

He (the proudest) in Christendom 420 
lie looked upon his people 000 

Hence with denial vain 570 

Here at the gates and avenues of sense 

47 1 

Here lies the great 0110 

Her heart, her miud, is his alone 303 
He returned a friend who came a foe 

410 

He that steals my purse 335 

He whistles as he goes 018 

He who hath bent him 433 

High on a throne sat Satan 350 

Him I accuse the city gates hath en- 
tered 4415 

H i jn the Almighty power 335 

His pavilion were dark waters 380 

Honour is a good brooch 530 

IIow sweet the moonlight sleeps 311. 4 
now to live and how to din 332 

How various his cniploym cuts C3l 


T am, each hush and oak doth know 420 
IX he be here 526-7 

If that 1 be a dog 431 

If there’s a hereafter 522 

If ’twere done 525 

I hear thee speak 542 

I mil truly sorry man’s dominion 053 
In Christian hearts 301 

I never was nor never will 525 

In Hawick twinkled many a light 422 
In the lowest deep a lower deep 240 
In this ’tis God directs 447 


In the spring a fuller crimson 
I pause for a reply 
I protest by your rejoicing 
I saw her lips to move 
I shall deny 
Is come 

Is this a fast to keep 
It am I 

It cannot but end in misery 
I that did never weep 
It is an Ancient Manner 
It is a wise head 
I took it for a ilery vision 
I was asked that question 
I unlocked her all my heart 
I was eyes to the blind 
I weep the more 


670 

636 

354 
543 

273, 287 
276 
650 
22 
m 
m 

355 
355 
410 
415 


400 


416 


340 


Km? the word of promise to the ear 

401 

Kind nature’s sweet restorer 691 


Kings it makes gods TV. 603 

King’s name a tower of strength 3 i 
King’s (the) rebels 380 

King (the) was on his throne (152 

Knowledge in proud that ho 2M,j 

Know ye the land 037 

IiAiiOi’R physics pain 231 

Hast noon beheld l hem 31,8 

Hast six chapters of dohn 464 

Learn to labour and to wait 335 

Lesser Asia 6(n> 

Loss than twenty 460 

Letters came to any, A Ihuma 0 17 

Light, the shadow of God 2i>2 

Love rules the camp 462 

Lying silent and sad 017 

Man proposes, and God disposes 317 
Man to ma n and stem to steel ;y.| 

Many are poets without the name 665 
Measures (it) eight miles 35U 

Mon walk on the confines of heaven or 
of hell 261 

More than I ; more than mo 57 1 

Most instructive lessons 6"5 

Mould me man 410 

Mountain winds, oh whither do ve 
call me oVs 

Mounting in hot haste (There was) 332 
Musing a moment before them <> 17 

My banks, they are furnished with 

bees 358 

My poverty not my will consents 3<1 

Narrow is the way 2sl 

Nine times the space 310 

N o dill so bare but 44 6 

None but the brave 33 L 

None other God but me 570 

Not a drum was heard 318 

Not but it Is a Leal I lifer place 6»J0 

Nothing extenuate 321 

Not lording it over 423 

Now abide th faith, hope \ 

Now bo still, yet still believe me Of; 

O’ K R many a frost in A ip 684 

Of fifty cubits high 4 1 3 

Of heaven he spake 338 

Of the sumo opinion Bt III 331 

Of truth profound :m 

O heard ye yon pibroch 081 

Oh for a lodge in hoiup vast 693 

Once upon a midnight dreary 076 

One eternal now 673 

One more unfortunate 082 

On, Stanley, on I 333 

Outer Bur (The) 40i 

Passion is the drunkenness of the 
mind .i;y 

Peal’d their first notes to sound 630 


People (the) arc a many headed beast 

m 
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I’ihroeh o’ Btonuil Dim 


lai\ GS2 


Boor ami content is rich enough 864 
J’riuHthood (a,) such as Baal’s 


.303 

332 


[(a) 

JTocrasti nation the thief oi’ time 


3? ha x> j ng makes a lull man 348 

JUdasons (are) nut giving for no pur- 
poses 31)4 

Kedder and redder grew the snow 49Q 
Kuscuting a favour 04 

detail geniuses are nothing worth 331 

Xiicli honesty travels like your miser 

453 

Hight against 002 

Mime, the rack of finest wits 048 

J fise to the swelling of the tuneful sea 

4* 0 

Bob me the Exchequer 400 

Jlo 11, O Kill for ever (if? 

Home shall perish, write that word 072 


Saddle me the ass 
►Satan — than whom 
Save she, that loved them 
Say, what the use 
Seasons return oS>, 

Self ^confidence (too little) 

Senates have been bought 

She loves much 

Sbe thought the isle 

Sith that I have told you 

Slaves cannot breathe in England 

Slept the sleep 

Smack went the whip 

Something attempted 

Son of aillicfcion, said Omar 

Bo (our wiser sons will think us) 

Spear-side (the) and spindle side 

Speech Is the light 

Such a rebel as me 

Such as, such that 

Such sights as youthful poets 

Such sober certainty 


453 

500 

322 

331 

007 

m 

300 

321 
010 

322 
010 
207 
511 
510 
3S1 
230 
20S 
52a 
577 
570 
346 
410 

528 

420 

330 

575 

032 

250 

570 

470 


Take him lor all in all 
Talk they ol morals 
Tears, such as angels weep 
Than whom 
That carries anger 
That (not to loilow) was sin 
That you have wronged mo 
The common air . ^ 

The gold is but the guinea stamp 450 
The heart was affected 4bS 

The ice was high Oja 

Then at her flew •;**} 

The more men know m 
The nations not so blessed as tliee 42o 
Then keep thy vows 4 

Then the forms of the departed 402 
The permitted necromancy of the wise 


Thereby hangs a tale 
There is a reaper whose 


name 


3SG 

502 

438 


There scattered oil fur. G5-* 

The stone which 438 

The then Bishop 311. 4 

The third and fifth chaps 475 

The wisest , meanest 473 

Thirst lor fame 333 

This is it men call justice 44 3 

Tin's is the fieid and acre 3S4 

Tin's is the forest primeval GS5 

Though he slay me 524 

Thou flea, thou nit 42S 

Though to dimness I gaze 400 

Thoughts that breathe 441 

’Tits distance lends 345 

’Tis mad idolatry 547 

*Tis neither here nor there 334 

’Tis the sunset of life C 

To a tittle 40J 

To be hated needs but to be seen 322 
To be or not to be 450 

To do that is righteous 445 

To have a giant’s strength 3S2 

To me the meanest flower 140 

To read and write was once 8*53 

Towered cities 

Truth administered scalding hot Jill 
T wo and two make four 5 i fi 

Uneasy lies the head 841 

File dust (the) from whence 012 

Visible, idolatry the worship of the 402 
Vital spark 073 


Wages of sin is death 
Was Cheops or Cep hreucs 
Weakest reasonera most positive 
We are selfish men 
Weary way wanderer 
Weep, I cannot 
Were half the power 
We sing of the realm 
Whatever is is right . . „ 
What is the meaning of this lady 
What’s gone and what’s past hope 
What went ye out for to see 
When that the poor have cried 
When the fierce north wind 
When the great 
■Where’er we seek thee 
Where heaves the turf 
Wherein the wild thyme 
While shame, thou looking on 
Who can paint like nature 
Whoever (of) bed advised 
Who flatters is lowest 
Whom a wise king A t 
Whom do you take me to be 
Who do men say that I am 
Whom I may ■whisper 
Whose bourne (from) no traveller 
Who stops to plunder 
Will do his will (if any man) 
Will’s, I was the other day at 


S3) 

423 

507 

012 

C$4 

540 

673 

079 

519 

833 

■177 

5’lti 

2V4 

oi'3 

4U* 

urn 

452 

3r.> 

4M2 

440 

521 

282 

410 

425 

315 

4-30 

455 

3 ! f> 
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Will stoodo for skill l\n\ C4G : Would 1 describe npr<'ad;**r /w*. 

Wish (thy) was father to that thought ! 

401 YiMtf {in i* 0 

With ravished ears ;ifs Yinnutiu wmv.liippers r.*i'S 

Wit lieth in a pat allusion 311 Ye rise fm* religion -t .7 

Woo is mo, Albania Ifcw Ye pliephcwla ;•<, dni ri’ul and ;?tiy t\*j 

Woe worth the day a 0 You do take my life " ;;><{ 

Word for word *li*3 Your Majesty 

World (the) needs a seer IM 
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